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Inscription  in  the  Pump-Room,  Bath . 

“ The  HOPITAL  in  this  City, 
Appropriated  folely  to  Bath  Cases, 
And  open  to  the  Poor  and  Afflicted 
of  every  Part  of  the  World, 

( Bath  only  excepted) 

Being  deftitute  of  a Fund  in  any  degree 
adequate  to  its  Support, 

Is  m oft  earneftly  recommended  to  the 
Patronage  and  Prote&ion  of  the  Humane 
and  Liberal  Part  of  Mankind. 

« OH ! paufe  awhile,  whoe’er  thou  art 
That  drink’ft  this  healing  ftream: — 

If  e’er  Compafiion  o’er  thy  heart 
Diffus’d  its  heavenly  beam. 

Think  on  the  wretch,  whofe  diftant  lot 
This  friendly  aid  denies; 

Think  how  in  fome  poor,  lonely  cot 
He  unregarded  lies! 


Hither 


[ viii  ] 


Hither  th’  affli&ed  Stranger  bring. 

Relieve  his  heartfelt  Woe, 

And  let  thy  Bounty,  like  this  Spring, 

In  genial  Currents  flow. 

irJ  ' 1!  i . ■!.  of  /•  r . 

So  be  thy  Years  from  Want,  and  Pain, 

And  pining  Sicknefs  free, 

\ . , ‘ , .4  . . ! J . 

And  thou  from  Heaven  that  Debt  obtain 
The  poor  Man  owes  to  thee.” 

r • • *%- 

</,*  f j ' * ' * t . ■ , . . , 

The  author  of  the  above  infcription,  and 
of  the  verfes  annexed,  is  a very  ingenious, 
learned,  and  truly  refpedtable  gentlemap  of 
this  citvj  who,  by  thefe  lines,  his  Monody 
on  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Taviftock, 
his  Bath  Guide,  Tledtion  Ball,  &c.  has  given 
the  mod  incontrovertible  proofs  of  fuperior 
excellence,  not  only  in  the  pathetic,  but  the 
humorous  Rile  bf  poetry: — A rare  inftance 
of  poetical'  genius  Fn  ;i  —b 

J ! » i viL  O .!•/»..  ' i , ’ . . v 

T’i 

IT  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  this 
excellent  ‘Institution  incurs  an  annual  ex- 
pence of  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  pounds, 
whilft  its  permanent  revenue  does  not  exceed 
five  hundred  pounds. 
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HE  firft  edition  of  the  Medical  Cau- 


tions having  been  fo  rapidly  fold  off, 
as  to  have  been  many  months  out  of  print; 
the  author  has  been  induced  to  publifh  a 
fecond. 

Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
EfTay  on  Fafhionable  Difeafes;  and  the  author 
has  the  pleafure  of  knowing  that  the  juflice 
of  his  Aridtures  has  not  only  been  acknow- 
ledged by  fome  of  the,  profeflion,  but  has 
afforded  full  convidtion  to  feveral  invalids. 

It  is  with  much  fatisfadfion  he  underAands 
that  his  Second  Eflay  has  induced  feveral  per- 
fons  to  obviate  the  bad  effedts  of  hot  and 
foul  air,  by  adopting  the  expedients  he  pro- 
pofed;  and  he  flatters  himfel^  that  the  new 
fadts  and  arguments  which  occur  in  this 
edition,  will  contribute  to  extend  the  bene- 
ficial confequences  which  mu  A refult  from 
fucli  falutary  regulations. 


Some 
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Some  very  abfurd  opinions  entertained  by 
invalids  who  refort  to  watering-places ; and 
a defire  to  vindicate  the  phyficians  who  at- 
tend there,  from  illiberal  imputations,  indu- 
ced the  author  to  republilh  the  Third  Effay. 

That  the  Elfay  on  Empiricifm  has  been  of 
fome  ufe,  appears  from  the  alarm  it  has 
given  to  the  Quacks,  who,  by  anonymous* 
and  avowed  attacks, -f-  have  manifefted  their 

apprehenfions 

• A friend  of  the  author’s,  having  read  the  firft  edition  of  this 
work,  told  him  he  certainly  would  be  flung  by  fome  of  thefe 
empirical  <wafps  ; but  the  manifold  attacks  made  upon  him  by 
the  anonymous  letters,  newfpaper  fquibs,  pamphlets,  and  bafe 
but  bungling  incendiary  artifices,  of  thofe  dull  illiterate  knaves, 
have  only  evinced  them  to  be  mere  drones. 

f A perfon  who  affumes  the  title  of  M.  D.  has  publifhed 
fh-iftures  on  the  firft  edition  of  this  work.  The  author  is  very 
much  difpofed  to  pay  fuch  a degree  of  refpeft  to  every  candid  and 
liberal  criticifm,  as  either  to  adopt  the  corre&ion,  or  aflign  his 
reafons  for  adhering  to  his  own  opinions  ; but  his  friends  have 
infifted  that  his  antagonift  is  totally  unworthy  of  notice  or  reply  j 
Alledging,  that  his  criticifm  favours  much  more  of  the  Black - 
**  Jmitb's  Jbop  than  of  the  lamp,  that  it  i»  impoffible  any  Univer- 
**  fity  could,  after  due  examinations,  as  this  man  afferts,  have 
“ granted  him  a medical  degree ; and  that  his  attack  upon  the 
**  author,  whether  critical  or  perfonal,  manifells  fo  much  grofi 
ignorance  and  flagrant  fallhood,  that  in  the  opinion  of  every 
**  man  of  common  fenfe,  he  mull  be  deemed  to  be  abfolutely 
••felo  de  fed1 

1 he  prefent  profc/Tors  of  medicine  in  the  Univerfityof  Aber- 
deen have  declared,  that  no  fuch  perfon  as  Stephen  Freeman  has 
been  graduated  by  them;  and  therefore  there  is  jull  ground  to 

believe 
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apprehenfions  that  the  author's  llridlures 
might,  eventually,  make  a due  imprefiion  on 
the  public;  and  expofe  the  ignorance,  fraud, 
and  impolture,  of  thofe  pells  of  fociety. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  phyfician  to  dif- 
countenance  empirical  pra&ice;  not  from 
the  fordid  confideration  of  its  interfering 
with  his  profeffional  emolument;  but  from 
an  entire  convidlion  of  the  injury  the  public 
may  fuftain,  by  confiding  in,  and  employing, 
men  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  medical 
knowledge. 

The  author  thinks  himfelf  peculiarly  qua- 
lified for  the  talk ; having,  for  many  years, 
taken  much  pains  in  detedling  the  ignorance 
and  knavery  of  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated 
quacks;*  and  having  alfo  bellowed  confider- 

believe  that  this  illiterate  quack  has  arrogated  tp  himfelf  a title 
to  which  he  has  no  claim. 

The  authors  of  the  Critical  Review  feem  to  give  credit  to  this 
man’s  alfertion,  that  his  family  was  not  fubfilted  by  a parilh  at 
Antigua : unimportant  as  the  faft  may  be  to  the  public,  the 
author  of  the  Medical  Cautions,  jealous  of  his  reputation  as  a 
man  of  candour  and  truth,  is  permitted  by  a gentleman  of  rank 
Of  that  country,  nowin  England,  to  aflert  the  faft  j and  he  having 
been  a member  of  the  veftry  of  that  parilh  by  which  thefe  people 
were  long  fupported,  will,  if  it  be  necelfary,  perfonally  authen- 
ticate the  truth  of  the  allegation. 

* A friend  of  the  author’s  propofes,  that  the  bilhops,  who  are, 
by  an  old  law,  authoriled  to  txamtng  and  licence  medical  prac- 
titioners. 
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able  attention,  and  incurred  fome  expence, 
in  analyfing  their  noftrums. 

The  author  has  been  led,  by  the  nature  of 
his  plan,  to  make  fome  farther  animadver- 
fions  on  a quack  medicine  taken  notice  of  in 
the  firft  volume;  this  has  produced  an  attack 
from  the  proprietor  of  the  patent,  in  which, 
it  is  alledged,  he  has  been  ahifted  by  fome 
medical  men,  who  have  neither  done  any 
credit  to  themfslves,  nor  their  profeffion,  by 
efpoufing  fuch  a caufe. 

He  is  exceedingly  forry  he  has  been  obli- 
ged to  engage  the  reader’s  attention,  even  for 
a moment,  to  any  circumftance  which  could 
be  deemed  perfonal:  confcious  that  no  credit 

titioners,  fhould  interpofe,  and  extirpate  th & medical  heretics  the 
quacks;  who,  though  they  bid  defiance  to  theftatute  law,  would 
not  be  able  to  evade  the  all-powerful  grafp  of  the  ecclefiaflical 
jurifdi&ion  : but  fhould  their  lordfhips  decline  a duty  fo  worthy 
of  them,  he  thinks  the  quacks  might  be  tranfported  to  Botany 
Bay ; as  cheats  and  impoflors  would  be  very  fit  companions  for 
rogues  and  felons ; and  to  compenfate  for  thelofs  of  the  medicine 
tax,  hepropofes  that  each  Lady  Doftor,  of  which  he  computes 
there  may  be,  at  leaft,  100,000  in  the  Britilh  dominions,  lhall 
take  out  licences  annually  at  a guinea  each  ; by  which  they  will 
be  qualified  to  prefcribe  kitchen  phyfic  only ; under  a penalty,  if 
they  attempt  to  prefcribe  medicine ; and  that  by  fuch  a regulation 
the  revenue  would  not  only  be  augmented,  but  the  confumption 
of  his  Majeily’s  liege  fubjedts  would  be  diminilhed  to  the  amount 
of  many  thoufands  annually. 


can 
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can  be  acquired  by  fuch  contefts,  it  was  with 
extreme  reluctance  he  took  any  notice  of  the 
groveling,  yet  malignant,  attacks  of  his  an- 
tagoniftsj  but  it  was  in  fome  meafure  un- 
avoidable. Perfons  of  high  rank,  or  exalted 
character,  may  decline  the  talk;  but  thofe 
who  have  no  claim  to  diftinCtion  muft>  nega- 
tively or  pofitively,  defend  themfelves ; other- 
wife  filence  implies  acquiefcence  under  the 
imputation. 

After  the  work  was  printed  off,  the  author 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a copy  of 
Ttckell’s  patent,  ftamped,  and  authenticated 
by  the  proper  officer,  upon  which  a few 
remarks  may  be  made. 

] [ft.  From  this  fpecification  it  fhould  feem 
that  it  undergoes  four  diftillations,  the  de- 
fcription  of  which  favours  more  of  empirical 
trick  than  of  chemical  iTeilh,  for  two  of  them 
are,  on  every  juft  chemical  principle,  unne- 
ceffary ; and  the  ablution  of  the  acid  by 
water,  is  lefs  judicious  and  effectual  than  the 
addition  of  alcali. 

idly.  Diftillation  is  totally  unneceffary,  if 
the  aether  is  prepared  in  the  moft  expeditious 
and  ceconomical  manner  j for  the  oils  are 
foluble  in  aether,  by  fimple  mixture  j and 

there 
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there  is  no  doubt  but  T*.  adds  them  in  a 
much  larger  proportion  without  diftillation, 
as  in  the  fpecimen  at  the  hofpital. 

3 dly.  The  reader  muft  perceive,  on  peru- 
fing  the  firft  Appendix,  with  what  precifion 
the  nature  of  this  noftrum,  and  its  difguifing 
ingredients,  have  been  afcertained;  infomuch 
that  even  an  examination  of  the  patent  can- 
not throw  any  new  light  on  the  fubjeft.  The 
error  taken  notice  of  by  the  Critical  Review- 
ers in  the  firft  volume,  refpecting  the  oleum 
dulce,  was  merely  typographical. 

4 thly.  If  allowance  be  made  for  the  wafte 
of  the  oil  of  juniper,  or  of  the  camphor, 
which  is  added  in  the  third  diftillation;  its 
proportion  to  the  aether  will  not  really  be 
more  than  1 in  ioo;  though  it  apparently 
conftitutes  i in  64 ; and  the  fame  obfervation 
is  applicable  to  what  F.  in  the  true  empi- 
rical cant,  terms  oleum  polychrefium  verum, 
or  the  fweet  oil;  and  therefore  neither  of 
the  additions  can  be  of  any  importance  in 
a medicine  the  dofe  of  which  is  a few  drops 
only. 

5 //67v . This  noftrum  therefore,  as  is  alledged 
in  the  Appendix,  is  in  no  efiential  point  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  Mr.  ^..communicated 


to 
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to  Sir  y.  Banks , with  a liberality  of  fpirit 
which  did  him  honour:  Ofi  fie  omnia ! 

The  refpe&able  authorities  of  profeflors 
Cullen  and  Black  will  induce  every  candid 
reader  to  believe  that  neither  Mr.  T’s  liquor 
mineralis  Hoffmani,  nor  his  quack  sether, 
can,  in  any  refpe£t,  have  fuperior  powers  to 
the  aether  of  the  (hops;  but  that  in  truth 
they  are  inferior  to  it. 

When  the  author  read  fickell' s Xth  cafe, 
his  own  experience  in  fuch  cafes  convinced 
him  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  grofs  mifre- 
prefentation.  The  boy  has  been  examined 
by  a very  refpeflable  and  judicious  medical 
man  of  this  place,  who  found  him  in  a date 
nearly  bordering  on  idiotifm,  and  was  in- 
formed by  the  mother  that  he  had  from  fix 
to  twelve  fits  daily  ; and  could  not  be  left  a 
moment  by  himfelf:  how  different  is  this 
from  Tickell's  report! 

That  gentleman  alfo  examined  Mary  Moore, 
the  fubje6l  of  cafe  XI,  and  was  informed  that 
fhe  had  had  but  one  fit  in  ten  days;  and  that 
the  medicine  had  certainly  been  of  ufe.  Can- 
dour requires  thatjuftice  fhould  be  done  to 
Mr.  T.  in  every  inftance.  It  may  be  obferved, 
however,  that  this  was  a recent;  cafe,  and 

feerns 
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feems  to  be  of  that  fpecies  which  is  termed 
hyfterico-epileptic,  in  which  common  aether 
is  fometimes  of  ufe  as  a palliative,  and  P’s 
sether  has  hitherto  been  no  more;  but  in 
genuine  and  inveterate  epilepfy,  fuch  as  the 
boy’s,  Mr.  jT’s  noftrum  certainly  will  not 
fucceed;  and  he  who  can  difcover  what  will 
— erit  magnus  Apollo. 

On  a very  careful  and  candid  enquiry  into 
the  fuccefs  of  Mr.  T’s  remedy,  it  is  probable 
that  the  number  of  cafes  in  which  it  has  failed 
is  nearly,  if  not  fully,  double  of  thofe  he  has 
given  to  the  public;  and  feveral  of  thefe 
unfuccefsful  cafes  are  fimilar  to  thofe  in 
which  he  deems  his  noftrum  to  be  fpecific  and 
infallible. 

It  has  been  remarked,*  that  the  legiflature 
of  this  kingdom,  convinced  of  the  deftruc- 
tive  confequences  of  empirical  practice, 
enacted  laws  for  the  prevention  of  it;  and 
that,  at  certain  periods,  quacks  have  been 
punilhed  with  feverity,  and  peculiar  marks 
of  ignominy;  but  they  have,  of  late  years, 
become  unufually  bold  and  infolent,  partly 
from  the  fordid  and  fhameful  pradtice  of 
granting  them  patents;  and  partly  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  medicine  a6t;  infomuch,  that 


* Effay  oa  Empiricifra. 
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one  of  them,  in  a pamphlet  lie  lately  pub- 
lifliedj’f  aflerts,  that  he  and  his  brethren 
pradtife  under  royal  and  parliamentary  au- 
thority.:}: 

But  this  cannot  be  the  cafe,  becaufe  prero- 
gative in  this  country  cannot  fuperfede  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  the  old  law  is  not 
repealed;  therefore,  by  exempting  medicines 
employed  in  regular  practice  from  taxation, 
the  legiflature  has  manifeftly  marked  the 
quacks  as  illegal  intruders:  and  as  Parlia- 
ment might  not  chufe  to  interfere  diredtiy 
with  that  branch  of  prerogative,  by  which 
patents  are  granted,  fometimes  for  very  good 


f Strictures  on  Adair's  Medical  Cautions,  by  S.  Freeman , M.  D. 

% It  has  been  alledged,by  quacks  and  their  abettors,  that  they 
cure  perfons  who  have  been  given  up  by  the  regulars.  The 
allegation  is  not  totally  deftituteof  truth ; and  indeed  the  fuccefs 
of  empiricifm  may,  in  fome  degree,  be  attributed  to  the  indolence, 
timidity,  or  injudicious  defpondency,  of  regular  practitioners, 
who,  being  difappointed  of  their  expectations  from  the  common 
routine  of  praCtice,  are  either  too  indolent,  or  too  timid,  to  avail 
themfelves  of  fuch  expedients  as  fhallbe  adequate  to  the  fingula- 
rity  or  urgency  of  thecale  ; and  by  precipitantly  declaring  patients 
to  be  incurable,  before  they  have  made  every  poffible  effort,  force 
them  to  have  recourfe  to  empirics,  whofe  temerity  being  equal  to 
their  ignorance  of  confequences,  they  fometimes  fucceed  by  a bold 
ufe  of  remedies  which,  being  pilfered  from  regular  practice, 
might  certainly  be  more  fafely  and  fuccefsfully  employed  by  men 
•f  (kill. 
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purpofes ; they  deemed  it  more  eligible  to 
convert  the  mifapplication  of  that  power  in 
favour  of  quacks,  into  a beneficial  increafe 
of  the  revenue.  But  “ none  (as  the  late 
lt  CheJlerJieJd  obferved  on  the  gin  act)  ever 
heard  of  a tax  on  theft  or  burglary,  be- 
caufe  a tax  implied  a licence;”  for  the  fame 
reafon,  quackery,  being  a dangerous  evil, 
fhould  not  have  been  taxed,  but  abfolutely 
prohibited  under  the  moft  fevere  penalties ; for 
vice  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a good 
government,  but  rigoroufly  fuppreffed. 

But  if  the  College  of  Phyficians  had,  in 
confequence  of  the  authority  veiled  in  them, 
puniihed  thefe  interlopers,  quack  medicines 
could  not  now  have  been  an  object  of  taxa- 
tion. The  practice  of  medicine  in  this  king- 
dom is  on  a moft  miferable  footing ; and  no- 
thing but  a thorough  reformation  of  it  can 
remedy  the  manifold  evils  which  refult  from 
its  prefent  ftate;  nor  can  there  be  an  object 
of  greater  political  magnitude,  or  more 
worthy  of  the  interpofition  of  the  legifiature, 
than  the  eftablifhment  of  fuch  regulations  as, 
by  confining  each  department  of  medicine 
to  its  proper  province,  may  effectually  eradi- 
cate empiricifm. 
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That  this  is  pradticable  is  manifeft  from 
the  effedts  of  the  wife  regulations  eftablifhed 
by  that  great  princefs  the  Emprefs  of  Rujfia-, 
by  which  quackery  has  been  totally  anni- 
hilated in  that  mod  extenfive  empire;  and 
it  may  juftly  be  affirmed,  that  there  are 
more  quacks  in  England  than  in  all  the  reft 
of  Europe. 

Divinity,  law,  and  phyfic,  are  juftly  deemed 
learned  profeffions,  and  legi dative  authority 
has  limited  the  regular  exercife  of  thofe 
profeffions  to  fuch  perfons  only  as  are  qua- 
lified by  a regular  education.  But  though 
the  benign  fpirit  of  toleration  has  permitted 
religious  empiricifm,  and  folly  has  counte- 
nanced medical  quackery , the  courts  of  Weft- 
minfter  have  wifely  excluded  ignorance  from 
the  bar. 

But  though  no  man  of  common  fenfe 
would  rely  on  an  enthujiaflic  ccbler  for  in- 
ftrudtion  concerning  his  moral  and  religious 
duties;  or  employ  a taylor  to  defend  his  pro- 
perty in  Weftminfter-hall;  yet,  f range  in- 
fatuation! many  perfons,  not  deftitute  of 
common  fenfe  in  other  refpedts,  daily  truft 
their  lives  and  healths  to  mifcreant  nofirum - 
mongers , who  are  as  little  qualified  to  pradtife 
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phyfic,  as  a cobler  is  to  preach,  or  a taylor 
to  plead  a caufe.* 

It  may 

* The  reader  will  fee  this  fubjedt  fully  explained,  vol.  I* 
Eflay  II. 

It  has  been  intimated  to  the  author,  in  a tone  bordering  on 
the  fupercilious,  that  he  was  guilty  of  mifreprefentation,  when 
[fee  P.  116,  of  this  vol.]  he  alledged,  that  mandamus  and  hono- 
rary diplomas  in  phyfic  were  granted  by  the  Englifh,  and  fome 
Scotilh  Univerfities,  to  perfons  who  had  never  feen  them ; for  that 
at  Oxford  the  candidates  were  always  prefent.  But  admitting 
that  a gentleman  polled  down  to  Oxford  to  enjoy  the  conviviality 
of  an  enccenia;  and  having  obtained  his  Doctor’s  degree,  polled 
back  again ; he  might  as  well  have  been  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  the  Regius  ProfelTor  could,  by  the 
influence  of  animal  magnet  ifm,  convey  to  the  candidate  a quan- 
tum fuffct  of  his  medical  Ikill.  Did  not  the  Univerfity  reward 
the  impoliure  of  Price , the  alchemical  gold-finder,  by  fending  him 
a Doctor’s  degree?  Pudet  hac  opprobria. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  fome  medical  profelTorlhips  at  both 
Univerfities,  and  they  are  very  pretty  finecures;  but  it  is  within 
a very  few  years  only  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  eredt 
medical  fchools  there.  By  whom  ? why  truly,  by  gentlemen  who 
received  their  medical  education  at  Edinburgh  ! and  yet  fo  ridi- 
culoully  fupercilious  and  fallidious  have  fome  phyficians  bred  at 
Oxford  been,  as  to  have  peremptorily  refufed  figning  a prefcrip- 
tion  with  graduates  of  Leyden  and  Edinburgh  : but  thole  gentle- 
men have  fince  abated  of  their  high  pretenfions. 

One  of  the  moll  violent  alFertors  of  this  academical  fuperiority 
was  the  late  Sir  William  Browne,  a corpulent  man;  and  though 
then  prefident  of  the  college,  alinolt  as  good  a phyfician  as  he 
was  a poet.  Difputing,  one  day,  with  a waggilh  licentiate  on 
this  fubjedl ; “ Sir,”  faid  the  Baronet,  “ I am  a member  of  both 
Univerfities.”  ‘ I doubt  it  not;’ replied  his  antagonilt:  * and  l 
once  knew  two  cows,  which  bringing  calves  at  the  fame  time,  one 
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It  may  be  proper  to  offer  Tome  remarks  on 
the  moil  important  fubjeft  of  this  volume,  the 
Effay  on  Regimen,  now  very  much  enlarged. 

It  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  proportions, 
which  though  not  fo  demon  ft  ratively  certain 
as  thofe  of  Euclid ; yet,  probably,  as  much  fo, 
as  truths,  not  geometrical,  will  admit  of. 


of  the  calves  dying,  the  furvivor  fucked  both  cows.’  “ How” 
rejoined  the  enraged  prefident,  “ does  your  ftory  relate  tomy  pre- 
tenfionsr”  ‘ In  no  other  refpedl,’  replied  the  wag,  ‘than  that,  by 
having  the  benefit  of  both  cows,  he  muft  have  been  a very  great 
calf  indeed 

The  author  has  not  the  moll  diftant  intention  of  detracting 
from  the  merit  of  thofe  phyficians  who  have  been  members  of 
either  univerfity ; many  of  them  have  been,  and  now  are,  de- 
fervedly  eminent ; and  the  author  has  formerly  had  the  pleafure 
of  profefiional  intercourfe  with  one  gentleman  in  this  line,  whole 
merit,  as  a man  and  a phyfician,  is  above  all  praife. 

But  thefe  gentlemen  neither  derived  their  medical  education, 
nor  their  celebrity,  from  their  univerfities ; but  from  other  femi- 
naries,  or  their  own  talents  and  affiduity. 

It  has  been  faid  that,  not  only  in  the  former  edition  of  this 
work,  but  in  the  work  lately  publifhed,  the  author  has,  in  feveral 
inftances,  indulged  a fpirit  of  farcafm,  and  in  others  of  afperity, 
which  may  have  a tendency  rather  to  offend  than  reform. 

It  certainly  was  far  from  -his  intention  to  make  “ one  worthy 
man  his  foe but,  independant  in  his  fpirit,  and  totally  regard- 
lefs  of  confequences,  he  has  dared  to  utter  fome  ftrongbut  unpala- 
table truths,  which  a more  dependant  man  might,  from  prudential 
motives,  have  chofen  to  decline.  May  fuch,  however,  in  this  coun- 
try, ever  be  the  refult  of  perfonal,  profelTional,  and  political  inde- 
pendance,  unalloyed  by  the  influence  of  intereft,  prepofleflion,  or 
prejudice ! 
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The  Eflay  on  Regimen  is  divided  into  two 
books;  the  firft  treats  of  diet  as  adapted  to 
the  prefervation  of  health,  or  the  cure  of 
difeafes;  the  fecond  book  contains  remarks 
on  the  other  non-naturals : a fecond  table  of 
the  relative  qualities  of  foods  and  drinks  is 
now  added;  and  the  whole  very  much  en- 
larged. A careful  perufal  of  the  firft  volume 
will  render  this  more  intelligible,  as  frequent 
references  are  made  to  that  for  the  purpofe 
of  illuft ration. 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  attempt  to 
explain  regimen  upon  medical  principles; 
indeed  no  other  mode  can  be  adopted  by 
which  the  fubjedt  can  be  rendered  intel- 
ligible. 

Thofe  who  have  written  treatifes  on  this 
fubjedt  for  popular  information,  as  Arbuthnot , 
M’Kenzie , Strother , &c.  were  obliged  to  adopt 
the  fame  plan;  but  their  references  to,  and 
reafonings  upon,  the  found  or  difeafed  ftate 
of  the  body  and  mind,  were  but  impsrfedfly 
underftood  by  any  but  medical  men;  becaufe 
readers  in  general  (a  few  philofophical  men 
excepted)  were  totally  unqualified  to  com- 
prehend thofe  principles  upon  which  the 
reafonings  were  founded. 
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The  author  has  removed  this  ftumbling- 
bloi  by  the  publication  of  Fhe  Natural  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Human  Body  and  Mind , in  which, 
by  diveiling  medical  principles  of  their  tech- 
nical obfcurity,  he  flatters  himfelf  he  has 
rendered  the  whole  intelligible  to  every  per- 
fon  who  has  any  pretenfions  to  a liberal 
(though  neither  a claffical  nor  philofophical) 
education. 

Thofe  who  will  probably  perufe  this  and 
the  preceding  volume,  may  be  divided  into 
different  clafles. 

i ft.  The  learned  and  philofophical  readers 
can  find  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the 
principles  which  are  conftantly  referred  to$ 
and  it  mult  afford  them  peculiar  fatisfadlion 
to  find  the  field  of  philofophical  enquiry 
extended,  by  the  acceflion  of  a mofl  curious 
and  interefling  branch  of  philofophy,  which 
has  hitherto  been  folely  appropriated  by 
medical  men. 

From  a more  general  diffufion  of  medical 
knowledge,  the  happieft  effe£ts  mufl  refult 
to  fociety;  becaufe  men  of  learning  and 
fcience,  now  no  longer  excluded  from  a par- 
ticipation of  this  branch  of  philofophy,  will 
have  no  feparate  intereft  from  that  of  the 
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art  and  its  profeffors;  and  whilft  they  affert 
their  right  of  enquiry  into  the  principles  of 
a fcience  on  which  the  prefervation  of  life 
and  health  depends ; they  will  deem  it  their 
duty  to  detect  and  expofe  affuming  ignorance, 
and  be  the  judges  and  patrons  of  real  merit; 
and,  by  their  example  and  authority,  muft 
give  a deadly  blow  to  every  fpecies  of  empiri- 
cal pretenfion. 

2 dly.  Lady  and  G entlemen^EcBors  are  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  in  this  age  and  kingdom. 
Though  they  read  difpenfatories  and  practical 
compilations  with  great  avidity,  they  are  fo 
far  from  acquiring  thereby  any  real  know- 
ledge ; that  the  few  ideas  fuch  reading  affords 
them  are  deftructive,  becaufe  they  are  em- 
pirical; and  fhould  thefe  eleemofynary  doc- 
tors, fraught  with  this  kind  of  knowledge, 
undertake  the  office  of  being  medical  pre- 
fcribers,  their  beff  intentions  muft  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  evil.  Of  this  ferious  truth 
a perufal  of  this  and  the  preceding  volume 
will  afford  the  moft  irrefiftible  conviction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  principles  of  regi- 
men are  fo  much  more  fimple  and  intelligible 
than  thofe  of  medicine,  that  if  a lady-doctor 
will  confine  herfelf  to  this  province,  fhe  may 
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be  effentially  ufeful,  efpecially  as  ordinary 
practitioners  often,  and  phyficians  fometimes, 
are  more  attentive  to  the  ufe  of  medicine 
than  of  regimen. 

Some  obfervations  are  more  peculiarly 
medical,  which  if  not  relifhed  by  the  reader, 
may  be  palled  over:  to  the  lady-do6tors, 
however,  long  and  profoundly  converfant, 
as  they  mull  have  been,  in  medical  Itudy, 
one  objection  only  can  occur  to  thofe  obfer- 
vations, that  they  do  not  afford  a fingle  hint 
by  which  they  may  increafe  their  Itore  of 
infallible  receipts. 

3 dly.  Though  regimen  is  an  objeCt  of 
general  concern,  it  is  peculiarly  fo  to  thofe 
whofe  conlfitutions,  being  naturally  delicate, 
may  be  faid  to  be  perpetually  on  the  verge  of 
difeafe;  fuch  are  the  nervous,  the  hypochon- 
driacal, and  the  gouty  invalids. 

The  perufal  of  thefe  volumes  will  Itrongly 
imprefs  on  their  minds  two  very  important 
truths: — That  by  a due  attention  to  regi- 
men, they  may  avert  or  alleviate  many  of 
their  diftrelTesj — and  that  in  every  circum- 
Itance  refpeCting  the  ufe  of  medicine,  they 
ought  implicitly  to  fubmit  to  the  direction 
of  men  of  Ikill  and  integrity.  Gouty  per- 
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fons,  efpecially,  will  find  Tome  ufeful  hints  in 
the  laft  chapters  of  the  firft  book  of  regimen, 
which,  if  duly  attended  to,  may  very  much 
contribute  to  mitigate,  and,  under  certain 
circumftances,  even  eradicate  their  difeafe. 

4 thly.  The  author  flatters  himfelf,  that 
young  medical  men,  of  every  denomination, 
may  not  totally  mifemploy  their  time  in  the 
perufal  of  thefe  volumes ; and  that  they  may 
efpecially  derive  fome  ufeful  hints  from  the 
fecond  Eflay  of  the  firft  volume,  and  the  firft 
?nd  fecond  Appendix  of  this. 

The  authors  of  the  Monthly  Review,  in 
their  criticifm  on  the  Philofophical  Sketch, 
remark,  that  “ except  that  ufeful  body  of 
tl  men  the  apothecaries,  on  whom  the  author 
“ has  palled  fome  ftridtures,  every  clafs  of 
“ readers  will  receive  entertainment  as  well 
c<  as  information  &c.” 

This  remark  feems  to  imply  that  there 
muft  be  fomething  offenfive  in  thefe  ftric- 
tures ; but  though  the  author  of  the  Philo- 
fophical Sketch  has  ever  difdained  the  ufe  of 
thofe  arts  by  which  phyficians  are  fometimes 
fuppofed  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  apothe- 
caries; he  equally  abhors  an  indifcriminate 
cenfure  of  any  body  of  men. 
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His  plan  neceftarily  led  him  to  offer  fome 
remarks  on  the  defefts  of  medical  education; 
but  he  has  exprefsly  faid,  that  as  a diploma 
cannot  convert  a blockhead  into  a fkilful 
phyfician;  fo  an  ingenious  apothecary  may, 
by  affiduity,  become  a good  phyfician,  though 
deftitute  of  the  credentials. 

The  late  Dr.  Fot her gill  had  been  appren- 
tice to  an  apothecary ; and  though  that 
portion  of  medical  genius  which  he  fo 
eminently  polfeffed,  and  which  was  depre- 
ciated only  by  thofe  who  envied  him,  would 
have  furmounted  all  difficulties,  even  had 
he  remained  behind  a counter;  yet  no  man 
will  venture  to  albert,  that  the  ordinary 
education  of  an  apothecary  is  the  bed:  pof- 
fible  for  the  attainment  of  medical  knowr- 
ledge:  if  it  be  not , the  phyfician  has  a juft 
claim  to  that  pre-eminence  which  he  holds 
in  the  eftimation  of  the  public:  if  it  be>  the 
diftinfrion  between  the  phyfician  and  apo- 
thecary is  invidious  and  unjuft. 

To  conclude:  Should  the  readers  of  thefe 
volumes  deign  to  beftow  but  a very  trivial 
portion  of  that  labour  and  attention  with 
which  they  were  compiled;  it  is  probable 
they  may  acknowledge  that  they  have  not 
totally  mifemployed  their  time. 
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A table  of  Contents,  and  a copious  Index, 
will  readily  condudl  the  reader  to  any  ar- 
ticle of  which  he  or  fhe  may  wifh  to  be 
informed;  but  fuch  is  the  connexion  be- 
tween every  part  of  the  fubject  of  regimen, 
that  an  attentive  perufal  of  the  whole  will 
be  the  bell;  preparative  to  a knowledge  of 
particular  parts.  ' 

The  errata  of  the  firfb  volume  having  been, 
omitted,  are  inferred  in  this. 


THE  author  is  informed  that  his  empi- 
rical opponents,  and  their  abettors,  have,  as 
a coup  de  grace , induftrioufly  propagated  a 
report  that  he  is  i?ifane ; and  it  is  poflible  that 
even  his  friends  may  fufpecf  that  all  is  not 
right  with  the  man  who  could  attempt  the 
Herculean  labour  of  cleaning  the  Augean 
liable  of  empiricifim,  or  undertake  the  no 
lefs  arduous  talk  of  reforming  many  other 
medical  abufcs. 

As  he  fufpedls  that  the  Fir  fapiens,  fibique 
imperiofus , is  almoft  as  rare  a pheenomenon 
as  a black  fwan,  he  will  not  attempt  to  vin- 
dicate himfelf  from  the  allegation  of  the 
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former,  nor  obviate  the  fufplcion  of  the 
latter:  for  if  propriety  or  confiftency  of  con-, 
du6t  were  to  be  admitted  as  the  only  criteria 
of  fanity  of  intellects,  almoft  every  page  of 
hiftory  and  biography,  ancient  and  modern, 
will  evince  how  difficult  it  would  be  for 
nations  or  individuals,  the  governing  or  the 
governed,  to  eftablilh  an  indifputable  claim 
to  even  a very  moderate  portion  of  intellec- 
tual acumen  or  confiftency:  he  may  therefore 
fay,  with  Horace, 

Pudor  te  malus  urget, 

Infanos  qui  inter  vereare  infanus  haberi. 


ERRATA  in  VOL.  I. 

N.  B.  When  the  Sketch  of  the  Natural  Hiftory  was  publifhed,  the  lit) 
of  Errata  was  accidentally  omitted,  and  it  is  therefore  inferted  here. 

Preface,  p.  xiv.  7th  line  from  bottom,  for  my,  read  his. 

Page  22,  1.  19,  f.  on  r.  of. 

30,  1.  3,  f.  of  twill  r.  of  the  twill. 

36,  1.  4,  f.  in  r.  in  a. 

1 42,  note,  f.  -part  I.  r.  Medical  Cautions,  Effay  II. 

160,  1.  20,  f.  EJj'ay  III.  r.  Medical  Cautions , EJJay  V. 

184,  1.  10,  f.  vomitting  r.  vomiting. 

187.  After  the  firft  paragraph,  add  the  following  lenience: 

The  feveral  humours  are  the  natural  ftimuli  of  the  lecretory  and  excre- 
tory organs,  which  ftrain  them  off  from  the  blood ; but  when  they  become 
morbid  or  faulty,  as  they  often  do,  either  with  refpeft  to  quantity  or  qua- 
lity; the  difeafe  proceeds  more  frequently  from  a depraved  ftate  of  the  organs 
than  of  the  general  mafs  of  blood,  by  which  they  are  fupplied. 
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2 19,  1. 15,  f.  irregularites  r.  irregularities. 

241,  1.  7,  f.  compleat  r.  competent. 

251.  By  fome  accident  this  fentence  has  been  conftrufled  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  the  author’s  real  meaning,  and  is  to  be  read  as 
follows — 

“ Hoffman's  Anodyne  Mineral  Liquor  was  compoled  of  aether  and  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine,  combined  with  the  aromatic,  or,  as  the  Parifian  Difpen- 
fatory  terms  it,  the  pweet  oil  of  vitriol,  obtained  by  means  of  a protrafled 
diftillation,  and  he  frequently  fubftituted  the  dulcified  fpirits  of  vitriol 
and  nitre  in  its  place,  in  his  prefcriptions. 

« The  only  circumftance  that  we  do  not  know  concerning  this  remedy, 
is  the  proportion  of  the  aromatic  oil  5 the  Parifian  Difpenfatory  directing  only 
a part  to  be  added,  theWirtemberg  College  being  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
was  added  by  Dr.  Hoffman ; but  even  if  it  were  not,  his  anodyne  liquor 
muft  have  been  fironger  than  the  common  dulcified  fpirit. 

264,  3d  paragraph,  f.  pleurijy , r.  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
and  f.  liver  r.  lungs. 


ERRATA  in  MEDICAL  CAUTIONS,  or  VOL.  II. 

Page  xi  8,  note,  f.  commendam  r.  mandamus , 

140,  147,  note,  f.  Effay  I.  r.  Vol.  I. 

149,  1.  21,  f.  of  full  c.  full  of. 

,57,  158,  159,  163,  172,  175,  f.  Effaj  I.  r.  Vol.  1.  Effay  1. 
1 5 1,  f.  Effay  I.  r.  Vol.  I. 

214,  239,  f.  Effay  I.  r.  Vol.  1. 

267,  f.  Chap.  VIII.  r.  IX. — The  error  runs  thro’  the  others. 
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MEDICAL  CAUTIONS. 
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ESSAY  I. 

On  Fashionable  Diseases. 

And  here  they  are  all  Bile  and  Spleen, 

The  ftrangeft  Fifh  that  e’er  were  feen. 

i 

Five  times  I’ve  purg’d,  but  I’m  forry  to  tell  y’ 

1 find  the  fame  gnawing  and  wind  in  my  belly. 

New  Bath  Guide. 

FASHION,  like  its  companion  Luxury, 
may  be  confidered  as  one  of  thofe 
excrefcences  which  are  attached  to  national 
improvement;  and  which  fo  far  refemble  the 
niofs  of  fruit-trees,  and  the  milletoe  of  the 
oak,  as  not  to  be  entirely  ufelefs;  though 
they  may  be  occafionally  injurious. 
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Whilft  one  part  of  a polifhed  nation  is 
afliduoufly  engaged  in  cultivating  the  arts 
and  fciences;  another  part  is  not  lefs  bufily 
employed  in  the  invention  and  regulation  of 
its  fafhions. 

As  focieties  advance  in  civilization,  the 
adtive  mind  of  man,  not  contented  with  the 
means  of  fatisfying  our  natural  wants,  is 
anxioufly  employed  in  creating  artificial 
wants,  and  inventing  the  means  of  their 
gratification. 

When  that  fcourge  of  mankind,  Louis  the 
XIVth,  was  induced  by  vanity  and  ambition 
to  attempt  univerfal  empire,  his  fubjedts 
were,  pour  Yhonmxir  du  grand  Monarque , not 
lefs  felicitous  to  extend  the  language  and 
fafhions  of  that  frivolous  nation j and  even 
fturdy  John  Bull , whilft  his  armies  and  na- 
vies triumphed  over  thofe  of  France,  deigned 
to  fubmit  to  the  influence  of  her  fafhions. 

By  one  of  thofe  revolutions,  however, 
which  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  affairs  of 
men  ; whilft  France  has  of  late  prefumed  to 
dictate  to  our  Minifters,  fhe  has  condefcended 
to  adopt  our  fafhions:  manifeft  proofs  of 
which  frequently  occurred  to  me  in  that 
country,  and  even  in  the  apartments  of  the 

firft 
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firft  lady  of  that  kingdom : flow  have  we 
benefited  by  the  exchange  ? 

The  empire  of  fafhion  has  now  become 
univerfal:  it  is  not  confined  to  the  decora- 
tion of  our  perfons,  or  the  embellifhment 
of  our  houfes  and  equipages;  but  extends 
to  our  politics,  morals,  religion,  and  even 
in  fome  degree  to  our  fciences.  Men  and 
women  of  fafhion  are  fupereminently*  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  thofe  of  no  fajhion , or  whom 
no- body  knows. 

I do  not,  however,  entirely  approve  of 
thofe  apparent  difcriminations  of  national 
character,  merely  becaufe  they  do  not  feem 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which  they  were 
eftablilhed;  for  whilft  people  of  no  rank 
and  ilender  means  prefume  to  intrude  on 
the  province  of  their  fuperiors,  by  fajhionably 
ruining  themfelves,  their  families,  and  con- 
nections; the  pale  of  diftinCtion  is  likewife 
thrown  down  by  toad-eaters,  fwindlers,  and 
gamblers,  who,  by  keeping  the  bejl  company , 
necefiarily  exalt  themfelves  to  the  high  pre- 
rogative of  being  people  of  fajhion. 

Should  any  of  my  fafhionable  readers 
exprefs  their  furprife  at  meeting  with  a dif- 
fertation  on  fafhion  in  a medical  efiay,  my 

B 2 reply 
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reply  is  ready;  that  as  medicine,  as  well  as 
fome  other  arts,  is  become  fubject  to  the 
empire  of  fafhion,  there  can  be  no  impro- 
priety in  confidering  by  what  means  this  has 
been  effected. 

Fafhion  has  long  influenced  the  great  and 
opulent  in  the  choice  of  their  phyficians, 
burgeons,  apothecaries,  and  midwives;  but 
it  is  not  fo  obvious  how  it  has  influenced 
them  alfo  in  the  choice  of  their  difeafes. 
This  I (hall  endeavour  to  explain. 

Patients  are  generally  prompted  by  curi- 
ofity  to  enquire  of  their  medical  guide,  what 
is  their  difeafe?  But  an  explicit  anfwer  to 
the  queftion  is  not  always  either  convenient 
or  practicable;  becaufe  the  doctor  is  fome- 
times  ignorant  of  it  himfelf:  inflead  there- 
fore of  entering  on  a learned  difquifition  on 
the  fubject,  or  candidly  confeffing  his  igno- 
rance, which  would  not  be  always  confident 
with  good  policy;  he  gratifies  his  patient  by 
a general  term,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be 
expreliive  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe. 

If  both  patient  and  doctor  are  people 
of  fafhion,  this  circumftance  is  alone  fufficient 
to  render  the  term  fafhionable ; for  as  people 
of  fafhion  claim  an  exclufive  privilege  of 

having 
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having  always  fomething  to  complain  of, 
lb  the  mutual  communication  of  their  ail- 
ments is  often  a topic  of  converfation : the 
imagination  frequently  fuggefts  a fimilarity 
of  difeafe,  though  none  fuch  really  exifts  ; 
and  thus  the  term  becomes  foon  completely 
fafhionable. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  and  beginning 
of  this  century > fpleen,  vapours,  or  hyp,  was 
the  fafhionable  difeafe. 

The  Princefsy  afterwards  Queen  Anne,  of- 
ten chagrined  and  infulted  in  her  former  Ita- 
tion,  and  perplexed  and  harraffed  in  the  latter, 
was  frequently  fubject  to  depreffion  of  fpirits; 
for  which,  after  the  courtly  phyficians  had 
given  it  a name,  they  proceeded  to  prefcribe 
Rawleigh’s  confeblion  and  pearl  cordial. 
This  circumftance  was  fufficient  to  transfer 
both  the  difeafe  and  the  remedy  to  all  who 
had  the  lead:  pretenfions  to  rank  with  per- 
fons  of  fafhion.  In  procefs  of  time,  how- 
ever, thefe  fafhionable  and  palatable  drop 
drams  became  by  repetition  too  weak;  and 
many  of  the  patients,  tired  of  the  expence 
and  inefficacy  of  the  remedy,  found  a more 
ready  and  more  powerful  fubditute  in  clofet 
cordials  and  plain  Nantz. 

B 3 
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Upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  a treatife  on 
nervous  difeafes  was  publifhed  by  my  quon- 
dam learned  and  ingenious  preceptor  Dr. 
Whytt,  profefTor  of  phyfick,  at  Edinburgh. 
Before  the  publication  of  this  book,  people 
of  fafhion  had  not  the  lead;  idea  that  they 
had  nerves ; but  a falhionable  apothecary  of 
my  acquaintance,  having  caft  his  eye  over 
the  book,  and  having  been  often  puzzled  by 
the  enquiries  of  his  patients  concerning  the 
nature  and  caufes  of  their  complaints,  de- 
rived from  thence  a hint,  by  which  he  readily 
cut  the  gordian  knot — “ Madam , you  are 
nervous  r The  folution  was  quite  fatisfac- 
tory,  the  term  became  fafhionable,  and 
fpleen,  vapours,  and  hyp,  were  forgotten. 

Some  years  after  this,  Dr.  Coe  wrote  a 
treatife  on  biliary  concretions,  which  turned 
the  tide  of  fafhion : nerves  and  nervous  dif- 
ieafes  were  kicked  out  of  doors,  and  bilious 
became  the  fafhionable  term.  How  long  it 
will  hand  its  ground,  cannot  be  determined. 

Names  or  terms,  when  improperly  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  fcience,  neceffarily 
create  confufion  and  error j but  had  this 
fafhionable  term  been  produdlive  of  no  un- 
toward praftical  confequences,  I fhould  have 

conlidered 
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c'onfidered  any  attempt  to  combat  the  idea 
as  unneceffary  and  abfurd.  But  I have  ob- 
ferved  fo  many  injurious  effects  from  the 
adoption  of  this-  idea,  that  I think  it  my 
duty  to  be  at  fome  pains  to  point  out  the 
danger  of  it. 

In  my  effay  on  the  difficulties  of  ftudying 
medicine,  I have  hinted  at  the  impropriety 
of  attempting  to  regulate  the  evacuations, 
during  health,  by  the  ufe  of  remedies.  I re- 
marked that  it  will  be  more  fafe  to  leave  the 
conftitution  to  its  own  efforts.  In  no  re- 
fpedl  is  health  more  abufed  than  by  the  ab- 
furd practice  of  taking  purgatives  for  the 
prefervation  of  health,  or  to  remove  the  oc- 
cahonal  effects  of  accidental  repletion,  or 
flight  conffipation  of  the  bowels. 

The  idea  of  bleeding  and  purging  every 
fpring  and  fall,  to  prevent  fevers  and  other 
difeafes,  was  formerly  very  general  in  this 
country;  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  knavery 
of  barbers  and  medicaftcrs,  who  derived  no 
fmall  benefit  from  thus  difciplining  whole 
parifhes.  Many  of  the  lower  ranks  do  ftill 
fubmit,  with  implicit  faith,  to  this  deffruc- 
tive  practice,  but  it  is  not  fo  general  as  it 
was.  Another  cuftom  now  prevails,  more 

injurious, 
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injurious,  becaufe  more  univerfal  and  fre- 
quent, which  is  the  repeated  ufe  of  falts, 
magnefia,  rhubarb,  Anderfon’s  and  James’s 
pills,  efpecially  by  perfons  who  either  labour 
under  fome  flight  indifpofition,  or  believe 
they  do.  Such  pradtice  tends  to  deftroy  the 
health  they  wifh  to  preferve,  and  to  exaf- 
perate  the  difeafe  they  are  taken  to  remove. 

Having  made  this  general  obfervation,  I 
return  to  my  fubjedt. 

From  a well-grounded  opinion  that  Bath 
waters  are  very  beneficial  in  colics  produced 
by  gall-ftones,  and  other  cafes  of  dejettive 
bile,  a very  confiderable  proportion  of  the 
patients  who  refort  to  this  place,  come  with 
a ftrong  prepoffefiion  that  their  complaints 
are  bilious ; infomuch  that  inftead  of  my 
patients  giving  me  a detail  of  their  fiymp- 
toms,  by  which  I may  judge  of  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe;  the  anfwer  generally  is, 
ct  Doblcr,  I am  bilious •”  and  on  enquiry,  I 
find  that  they  have  generally  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  medicines  to  carry  off  the 
fuppofed  offenfive  bile. 

To  point  out  the  dangerous  confequences 
of  indulging,  and  adting  under,  this  idea,  I 

lhall. 
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fliall,  as  briefly  as  poffible,  relate  two  cafes, 
out  of  many  others  which  have  occurred 
to  me. 

Some  years  ago  a lady,  daughter  of  an 
eminent  phyfician,  and  wife  to  a gentleman 
more  refpedtable  from  his  perfonal  character, 
than  even  by  his  near  relation  to  a noble  fa- 
mily, confulted  me  on  her  cafe. 

A late  fajhionable  phyfician,  who  had  de- 
clined pradfice,  fpent  fome  time  at  this  gen- 
tleman’s country-feat.  As  he  had  been  the 
family  phyfician,  the  lady  confulted  him,  as  a 
friend,  concerning  a complaint  of  her  fto- 
mach,  and  he  prefcribed  her  a courfe  of 
purging  falts,  under  the  idea  that  the  cafe 
was  bilious. 

Some  weeks  after,  I was  confulted,  and 
found  that  die  had  almoft  daily  ufed  thefe 
falts ; but  inftead  of  being  relieved,  was  much 
reduced,  with  a total  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
extreme  oppreffion  after  meals  j from  which 
very  diftrefsful  fymptom,  die  was  in  fome 
meafure  relieved,  either  by  difcharging  her 
flomach,  or  a repetition  of  her  purge. 

I,  in  vain,  attempted  to  diffuade  my  pa- 
tient from  this  deftrudlive  practice,  and 
therefore  advifed  that  fome  other  phyfician 

might 
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might  be  confulted.  Some  difficulty  having 
arifen  concerning  the  choice,  copies  of  her 
cafe  were  fent  to  three  phyficians  in  London. 
The  phyfician  who  had  been  ftrongly  recom- 
mended by  the  friend  of  the  family  as  his 
fucceffor,  defired  the  patient  might  go  to 
town,  and  put  herfelf  under  his  care;  but 
this  being,  on  account  of  her  weaknefs, 
deemed  impracticable,  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
vifit  her.  As  we  did  not  agree  in  our  opi- 
nion of  the  cafe,  I refigned  the  patient  totally 
to  his  direction:.  Purging  medicines,  and 
large  quantities  of  the  acid  of  lemons  were 
ordered;  and  her  phyfician  left  her  with  a 
declaration  that  he  expeted  to  find  her  out 
of  danger  in  the  courfe  of  two  days,  when  he 
fhould  vifit  her  again  : but  on  the  morning 
of  that  day  fhe  died,  after  having  laboured 
for  twenty- four  hours  under  violent  con- 
vulfions. 

Here  a trivial  complaint,  which  might 
have  been  relieved  by  a few  ffiomach  medi- 
cines, and  a courfe  of  Bath  waters,  became 
fatal  from  injudicious  management  in  the 
beginning;  for  I was  well  allured  that  the 
difeafe  was  incurable  before  the  lady  was 
vifited  by  the  lall  phyfician  j who  erred  only 

< in 
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in  his  favourable  prognoltic  refpedting  the 
ifiue  of  a cafe  which  was  beyond  the  power 
of  medicine:  though  it  is  probable  the  lady’s 
death  was  precipitated  by  the  adoption  of  his 
patron’s  plan. 

A fingle  lady,  daughter  of  a mod:  worthy 
and  refpedtable  friend  of  mine,  had  been  for 
many  months  in  the  habit  of  taking  purges, 
with  an  expedition  of  carrying  off  bile ; in- 
fomuch  that  her  Itomach  and  bowels,  hav- 
ing become,  by  repetition,  infenfible  to  the 
imprefhon  of  weaker  purges,  was  at  length 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  gamboge  pills, 
by  the  direction  of  a very  eminent  phylician 
in  London.  Her  health,  confiderably  im- 
paired by  this  pradtice,  was  farther  injured 
by  the  death  of  an  only  filter,  and  fhe  came 
to  Bath  near  three  years  ago  to  confult  me. 

This  lady  had  been  fo  accultomed  to  fre- 
quent purging,  that  fhe  experienced  the 
molt  diftrefsful  oppreffion  and  fenfe  of  fuil- 
nefs  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  when  (he 
omitted  the  ufe  of  her  pills  for  a day  or  two: 
But  I having  pointed  out  the  danger  of  pur- 
suing this  plan,  fne  debited,  ahd  from  the 
ufe  of  a few  warm  medicines,  affifred  by  the 
Bath  water,  gradually  incrcafed  to  five  of 
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the  larged  glades  daily  of  the  King’s  Bath 
pump,  this  lady  left  Bath  much  amended; 
and  by  a letter  received  from  her  lately,  I 
underdand  that  die  has  not  taken  any  pur- 
gative fince,  excepting  a little  tindlure  of 
rhubarb,  once  only,  when  indifpofed  by  colic. 

Had  this  lady  continued  the  ufe  of  thefe 
violent  purgatives,  or  indeed  of  any,  lhe 
would  probably  have  died  under  complaints 
flmilar  to  thofe  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
cafe;  or  have  been  dedroyed  by  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels,  in  confequence  of 
their  infuperable  inlenfibility  to  the  impref- 
fion  of  neceffary  means. 

The  Bath  water  and  other  remedies  ren- 
dered the  farther  ufe  of  purges  unneceflary, 
by  drengthening  the  domach  and  bowels, 
and  enabling  them  to  perform  their  offices 
regularly  and  deadily. 

The  cafes  now  related  afford  an  irrefra- 
gable proof  of  the  dangerous  confequences 
of  indulging  in  the  habitual  ufe  of  drugs, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  purgative  kind;  and 
this  often  upon  the  mod  trivial  occafions: 
and  I am  entirely  convinced  that  Anderfon’s 
pills,  and  James’s  Analeptic  pills,  (now  the 
fafhionable  remedy,)  have  been  more  de- 

dructiv$ 
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ftru&ive  to  his  Majefty’s  fubjecfs  than  even 
the  havock  of  war. 

From  what  I have  faid,  it  is  manifeft 
that  I cannot  concur  in  opinion  with  Dr. 
Cadogan,  that  the  daily  ufe  of  even  gently 
opening  medicines,  or  frequent  purgatives, 
is  at  all  aavifeable  in  the  intervals  of  gout  ; 
and  I have  had  feveral  occafions  to  remark 
very  injurious  confequences  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  habit  by  gouty  patients. 

Before  I proceed  to  aliign  my  reafons  for 
believing  that  the  idea  of  bilious  difeafes  be- 
ing frequent,  is  founded  in  error,  it  will  be 
proper  to  confider  the  true  meaning  of  the 
term  bilious. 

Bile  is  a fluid  of  a brownifh  yellow  colour, 
of  a pungent  bitter  tafte,  and  of  a foapy  na- 
ture, feparated  by  the  liver,  and  difcharged 
into  the  bowels  a few  inches  below  the  infe- 
rior orifice  of  the  flomach;  partly  from  the 
liver,  and  partly  from  the  gall-bladder,  which 
is  a kind  of  repofitory  for  the  bile,  where  it 
undergoes  force  necefiary  changes. 

The  offices  of  bile  are  various: 

ljl.  As  it  is  highly  alcalefcent,  it  corrc&s 
any  acid  tendency  the  food  may  have  ac- 
quired in  the  ftomach,  either  from  too  great 
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a proportion  of  vegetable  aliment,  which  is 
more  or  lefs  of  an  acid  nature,  or  from  fome 
defedft  of  the  digeftive  powers  of  the  ftomach. 

2 dly.  As  the  humours  of  the  body  have 
an  alcalefcent  tendency,  the  bile,  by  giving 
that  quality  to  the  vegetable  food,  confers  on 
it  fo  much  of  the  animal  nature,  as  to  render 
it  fit  for  performing  the  office  of  nutrition. 

3 dly.  As  many  of  the  articles  of  our  food 
are  of  a tough,  glutinous,  vifcid  nature,  and 
the  digeftive  humours  of  the  ftomach  cannot 
always  compleatly  afiimilate  them,  the  bile 
contributes  by  its  foapy  quality  very  much 
to  compieat  the  neceflary  change. 

4 thly.  By  its  pungency  and  fharpnefs,  it 
ftimulates  the  fecretory  vefiels  of  the  bowels, 
to  difcharge  a larger  proportion  of  the  di- 
geftive humours  for  the  purpofe  of  diluting 
and  affimilating  the  vegetable  food:  it  alfo 
by  the  fame  power  excites  the  abforbent  vef- 
fels  or  ladteais  to  abforb  the  fluid  nourishment 
or  chyle , and  carry  it  into  the  circulation. 

$tbly.  It  excites  the  bowels  to  that  necef- 
fary  degree  of  motion,  by  which  its  difcharges 
are  regularly  performed. 

Bile  may  be  laid  to  be  either  too  abundant, 
too  fharp  and  alcalefcent,  or  the  reverfe; 
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that  is,  too  fcanty,  or  not  fufficiently  pun- 
gent j and  one  or  other  of  thofe  conditions 
muft  take  place  in  any  difeafe,  which  is  com- 
monly called  bilious ; though  I think  very 
improperly,  in  every  cafe  where  it  is  defi- 
cient. In  hot  climates,  and  even  during  the 
fultry  weather  of  our  lummers,  the  bile  may 
be  too  fharp  and  alcalefcent,  and  therefore 
offenfive  to  the  ftomach  and  bowels:  But 
perfons  moil;  fubjedl  to  thofe  complaints,  are 
chiefly  the  ftrong,  athletic,  and  laborious; 
who  are  much  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
fuch  as  foldiers,  feamen,  and  day-labourers, 
whofe  conftitutions  being  firm  and  athletic, 
their  vital  and  circulating  powers  ftrong  and 
vigorous,  their  humours,  eipecially  the  bile, 
have  a ftrong  alcalefcent  tendency:  but  even 
in  thofe  perfons,  I know  from  experience, 
that  the  bile  difcharged  is  more  frequently 
an  effe£t  than  a caufe  of  difeafe;  for  though 
the  natural  pungency  of  the'  bile  may  be 
exafperated  by  excels  of  heat  in  fevers,  efpe- 
cially  in  perfons  of  this  habit  of  body;  yet  as 
foon  as  the  fever  ceafes,  the  bile,  fo  far  from 
being  either  too  abundant  or  too  acrid,  is 
generally  deficient  in  both  refpedls,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  fo  until  the  patient  recovers  his 

health 
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health  and  ftrength.  That  fallownefs  and 
dulkinefs  of  complexion,  therefore,  which 
we  remark  in  the  countenances  of  perfons 
recovering  from  intermittent  fevers  and 
agues,  and  alfo  in  chronic  difeafes,  and  which 
is  often  termed  bilious ; is  owing  to  a caufe 
with  which  bile  is  very  little,  if  at  all  con- 
nedled,  any  otherwife  than  in  confequence  of 
its  deficiency,  which,  in  the  language  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  cannot  be  called  bilious. 

Perfons  of  relaxed,  delicate,  and  irritable 
habits  (and  fuch  generally  are  the  perfons  of 
rank  and  fortune  who  feem  to  have  mono- 
polifed  the  term)  are  fo  far  from  being 
affedled  by  excefs  of  the  bile,  that  the  very 
reverfe  is  the  cafe;  becaufe  from  the  weak- 
nefs  of  their  vital  powers,  the  languor  of 
their  circulation,  and  confequently  the  poor 
and  watery  ftate  of  their  blood,  the  fecreted 
humours,  the  bile  efpecially,  are  much  lefs  al- 
calefcent  and  pungent  than  they  ought  to  be. 

The  bile  is  often  more  deficient  in  quan- 
tity and  pungency  than  the  reverfe;  and  this 
is  frequently  the  refult  of  that  indolence  of 
life  and  relaxation  of  habit,  moft  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  the  wealthy;  and  is  often 
accompanied  by  a train  of  nervous  iymp- 
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toms ; though  there  is  no  doubt  but  perfons 
in  the  inferior  ranks  of  life,  who  are  reduced 
by  indigence,  improper  diet,  or  difeafe,  may 
alfo  labour  under  this  defedt  of  the  bile. 
But  without  infilling  on  the  impropriety  of 
applying  the  term  bilious  under  thefe  circum- 
llances,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that 
in  fuch  cafes  all  the  remedies  diredled,  are 
fuch  as  are  intended  to  increafe  the  quantity 
and  fharpnefs  of  this  humour:  Hence  the 
late  celebrated  Dr.  Boerhaave  prefcribed 
ox’s  gall  and  other  bitters  in  fuch  cafes,  as 
fubtlitutes  to  the  bile;  when  they  produce 
a double  effedl,  not  only  by  neutralizing  the 
fharp  acid  generated  in  weak  ftomachs, 
which  bitters  always  do;  but  alfo  by  render- 
ing the  digeflive  humours  more  alcalefcent 
and  pungent. 

‘ Jaundice , or  a bilious  tinge  of  the  fkin,  is 
confidered  as  a fufficient  proof  of  an  excefs 
of  bile;  and  many  patients,  efpecially  the 
ladies,  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  con- 
fulting  their  friends  and  their  dodlors,  con- 
cerning the  colour  of  their  eyes;  and  by  the 
aid  of  a depraved  imagination,  often  detedl 
bile  as  a caufe  where  it  does  not  exift. 
Thus,  when  a lady,  having  fpent  many 
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hours  at  a rout,  almoft  fuffocated  by  the  hot 
and  tainted  air  of  a fmall  crouded  room,  is 
thrown  into  a temporary  fever,  and  awakes 
unrefrefhed  and  diftreffed;  perhaps  not  in  a 
very  good  humour,  from  a bad  run  at  cards 
the  preceding  night;  upon  confulting  her 
glafs,  finds  her  complexion  not  fo  clear  as 
the  preceding  day;  but  unwilling  to  attribute 
it  to  the  real  caufe,  finds  in  the  bile  a more 
convenient  fubjedt  of  blame. 

Jaundice , however,  is  rarely  the  confe- 
quence  of  excefs  of  bile,  but  of  its  defici- 
ency, and  only  fhews  that  it  has,  by  a variety 
of  caufes,  been  diverted  from  its  natural 
courfe.  But  here  the  means  of  relief  are 
filch  as  may  be  beneficial  in  reftoring  it  to 
its  ufual  channel,  and  increafmg  its  quantity 
and  pungency ; and  not  fuch  as  may  dif- 
charge  it  as  abundant  or  offenfive:  there- 
fore, this  does  not  deferve,  ftridtly  fpeaking, 
the  name  of  a bilious  difeale,  any  more  than 
a dropfy  necefiarily  implies  an  excefs  of  the 
thinner  parts  of  the  blood. 

A bilious  tinge  of  the  fkin  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  accidental  effedt  of  violent  anger, 
the  bite  of  the  viper,  poifons,  agues,  and  of 
nervous  or  fpafmodic  colics,  owing  to  the 
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natural  pafthges  of  the  bile  being  fo  blocked 
up  by  a temporary  conftridlion,  that  it  is 
diffufed  over  the  furface.  This  I have  more 
than  once  observed  in  patients  exquifitely 
nervous,  and  in  whom  there  was  not  the 
lead  reafon  to  fufpedt  either  abundance  of 
bile,  or  gall-ftones-.  In  there  cafes,  the  fkin 
and  whites  of  the  eyes  have  loft  the  yellow 
tinge,  when,  the  fpafrn  being  removed,  the 
bile  returned  into  its  natural  conrfe.  A 
dofe  of  camphor  or  opium  effected  a cure ; 
whilft  a purge,  given  in  this  ftate  of  the 
organs,  would  have  increafed  the  yellownefs. 

But  there  are  many  difeafes  accompanied 
with  a fallownefs  of  complexion,  often  mif- 
taken  for  a jaundiced  tinge;  and  this  is 
fometimes  the  cafe  in  perfons  who  labour 
under  a complication  of  nervous  and  hypo- 
chondriacal fymptoms,  not  unfrequently 
connected  with  ill-formed  gout:  fuch  per- 
fons, under  the  idea  of  being  bilious,  are 
often  too  bufy  with  purgatives,  for  the  ab- 
furd  purpofe  of  carrying  off  a caufe  which 
does  not  exift;  and  thereby  exafperate  all 
their  complaints. 

Gall-jlones , as  they  are  commonly  called, 
are  formed  by  the  bile  contained  in  the  gall- 
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bladder  becoming  gradually  fo  congealed  as 
to  acquire  the  confidence  of  yellow  wax. 
This  is  not  fo  frequent  a difeafe  as  is  gene- 
rally imagined  ; but  it  is  eafily  diftinguifhed 
from  what  are  commonly,  but  falfely,  called 
bilious  cafes,  from  the  exquifite  and  intole- 
rable pains  at  the  pit  of  the  domach;  whild 
the  gall-dones  block  up  the  pafiage  from  the 
gall-bladder.  But  this  terrible  evil  is  not 
always  accompanied  with  a bilious  tinge  of 
the  lkin,  which  is  indeed  often  accidental, 
and  unconnected  with  any  fault  of  the  bile. 

Even  difeajes  of  the  liver  itfelf , the  organ 
which  prepares  this  humour,  do  not,  dridtly 
fpeaking,  deferve  the  name  of  bilious,  for 
yellownefs  of  the  lkin,  or  a difcharge  of  bile, 
are  only  accidental  circumdances  ; and  fome 
of  the  mod  inveterate  difeafes  of  this  organ 
take  place  without  either. 

A bitter  tade  of  the  mouth,  a brownifh 
lid  on  the  tongue,  a ficknefs  and  fenfe  of 
oppreflion  at  the  pit  of  the  domach,  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  undoubted  proofs  of  offenfive 
bile  in  the  domach  * efpecially  if  bile  be  dif- 
charged  by  vomiting:  but  if  we  confider  the 
unnatural  medley  of  foods  which  are  fwal- 
lowed  by  the  rich  and  luxurious,  we  may 
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readily  account  for  thefe  fymptoms,  without 
attributing  them  to  the  bile;  which,  had  it 
really  exifted  in  the  ftomach,  would  rather 
have  prevented,  by  its  affimilating  quality, 
thofe  unnatural  ferments,  than  have  pro- 
moted them;  and  indeed  this  is  fuppofed  to 
be  its  peculiar  office,  after  the  food  is  dif- 
charged  into  the  bowels. 

With  refpedt  to  the  fuppofed  unequivocal 
proof  of  an  offenfive  ftate  of  the  bile,  from 
its  being  difcharged  by  vomit,  this  circum- 
ftance  merits  a diftindt  and  more  minute 
confideration. 

Though  fome  phyficians  have  alledged 
that  bile  is  always  prefent  in  the  ftomach, 
and  that  it  is  indifpenfibly  necefTary  to  the 
digeftion  of  the  food  ; yet  the  majority  have 
doubted,  and  even  denied  the  fadt;  and  fome 
experiments  made  on  brutes,  with  an  exprefs 
intention  to  afcertain  the  nature  of  digef- 
tion, feem  to  contradidf  it.  If  bile  ever 
arrives  at  the  ftomach,  it  muft  be  by  a per- 
verted and  retrograde  motion  of  the  bowels, 
and  contrary  to  gravity;  which,  in  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  operations  of  nature,  cannot 
readily  be  admitted ; for  if  the  wife  Author 
of  our  being  had  intended  that  the  bile  fhould 
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be  depofited  in  the  ftomach,  it  might  eafily 
have  been  conveyed  directly  thither,  as,  it  is 
faid,  was  found  to  be  the  cafe  on  the  direc- 
tion of  a man  who  had  been  remarkable  for 
a moft  voracious  appetite,  owing,  as  it  was 
fuppofed,  to  the  bile  being  conveyed  thither 
directly  by  a du£t. 

Some  of  my  patients  have  alked  me  how 
bile  fhould  be  difcharged  from  the  ftomach, 
if  it  were  not  depolited  there.  The  anfwer  is 
eafy.  The  fenfation  of  ficknefs,  if  it  be  fe- 
vere  and  permanent,  promotes  a regurgita- 
tion of  bile  into  the  ftomach,  by  inverting 
the  periftaltic  motion  of  that  bowel  or  in- 
teftine  which  is  connected  with  the  ftomach: 
and  hence  it  fometimes  happens,  that  when 
the  ftomach  is  empty,  pure  bile  is  difcharged 
by  the  firft  effort;  but  this  is  no  evidence  of 
its  being  the  offenfive  caufe  of  the  vomiting, 
but  an  accidental  effedt;  neither  is  a copious 
difcharge  of  bile  any  evidence  of  its  being  in 
a difeafed  ftate. 

The  moft  healthy  perfon  on  going  to  fea, 
when  he  becomes  Tick,  aifcharges,  after  vari- 
ous efforts,  a great  quantity  of  bile,  and  this 
for  days  fucceffively : but  lhall  we  from 
thence  infer  that  his  bile  is  abundant  or 
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acrid?  A man  in  high  health  receives  a 
blow  on  his  head,  by  which  his  brain  is  in- 
jured j he  throws  up  green  bile:' are  we  to 
iuppofe  that  the  bile  therefore  is  in  fault? 
Perfons  fubject  to  nervous  head-achs  often 
difcharge  bile;  but  the  effedt  is  accidental, 
and  is  in  no  refpedf  connedted  with  a fault 
of  this  humour.  Perfons,  the  tone  of  whofe 
ftomachs  is  much  impaired  by  intemperance, 
and  other  caufes,  after  a fevere  fit  of  heart- 
burn,  difcharge  the  contents  of  the  ffomach 
fo  extremely  four,  as  even  to  corrode  the 
throat.  After  a few  efforts,  the  matter 
thrown  up  is  green : this  alfo  is  attributed 
to  bile;  though  in  truth,  if  this  bile  had  been 
-conlfantly  prefent  in  the  ifomach,  it  would 
have  neutralized  and  corredfed  this  fharp 
acid;  as  we  know  that  ox  gall  mixed  with 
acids  has  this  effedl. 

That  bile  rarely,  if  ever,  pafles  into  the 
Ifomach,  unlefs  after  feveral  efforts  of  vomit- 
ing, is  evident,  becaufe  as  foon  as  it  is 
pumped  up,  the  ficknefs  becomes  much  more 
fevere  and  diffreffing;  owing  to  its  unna- 
tural ftimulus  on  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach ; 
which  had  it  been  a natural  and  conftant 
gueff  there,  would  not  have  been  the  cafe. 
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Fo  conclude , The  idea  of  bile  being  a pre- 
dominant caufe  of  difeafe,  is  a grofs  and 
vulgar  error;  and  in  its  confequences  a very 
injurious  one;  and  I can,  from  long  and 
extenfive  experience,  aver,  that  thofe  evils 
which  have  been  attributed  to  its  excefs, 
have  generally  refulted  from  its  deficiency; 
and  that  the  idea  of  carrying  off  this  moft 
ufeful  and  falutary  humour,  when  it  is  al- 
ready too  fcanty,  has  been  often  productive  of 
the  moft  dangerous  and  fatal  confequences. 

N.  B.  In  the  Greek  language,  the  fame 
term  is  ufedto  exprefs  bile  and  anger;  hence 
the  word  choleric  is  applied  to  perfons  of  a 
violent,  irafcible,  and  refen tful  difpofition. 
Were  the  Britifh  Fair,  efpecially  the  Fajhion- 
able, (whofe  polifhed  education  has  a mani- 
fe ft  tendency  to  regulate,  if  not  almoft  totally 
annihilate,  all  the  tumultuous  paflions)  ap- 
prized of  this  circumftance,  they  could  not 
pofiibly  conceive  that  any  of  their  bodily  or 
mental  evils  originated  from,  or  were  con- 
nected with,  an  excefs  of  gall  or  bile ; and 
inftead  of  continuing  to  adopt  it  as  a fajhicn- 
ablc  difeafe , they  would  refign  it  to  the  nymphs 
of  St.  Giles’s  and  Billingfgate. 
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rfhe  Dangerous  Effects  of  hot  and 


IRE  is  an  element,  the  nature  of  which. 


notwithftanding  the  numerous  experi- 
ments and  painful  refearches  of  philofophers 
and  chymifts,  is  but  imperfectly  underftood. 
It  is  the  moft  univerfal  principle,  and  the 
moft  powerful  agent,  in  nature;  as  it  pervades 
all  bodies,  and  refides  in  a certain  degree 
even  in  the  coldeft:  heat  and  flame  being 
only  effeCts  of  its  activity,  and  cold  of  its 
quiefcent  ftate  in  thofe  bodies. 

When  united  with  the  principle  of  in- 
flammability, which  refides  in  many  bodies, 
thofe  bodies,  when  fire  aCts  upon  them, 
built  out  into  flame;  and  this  flame  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  external  air:  which  is  alfo 
fuppofed  to  enter  copioufly  into  the  fub- 
ftance  of  thofe  bodies  during  their  ftate  of 
combuftion. 

• See  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Human  Body,  book  iii.  chap,  i, 
on  Refpiration,  which  will  explain  the  fubjeft  of  this  chapter. 
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Though  all  bodies  in  nature  are  not  fuf- 
ceptible  of  flame,  yet  all  are  of  heat,  in 
various  degrees,  generally  in  proportion  to 
their  denfity. 

The  efredts  of  heat  on  animal  bodies  are 
in  proportion  to  its  degree,  and  perhaps  of 
fome  other  circumftances  not  yet  well  afcer- 
tained.  In  a moderate  degree  it  creates  an 
agreeable  fenfation  in  the  parts  with  which 
it  Comes  in  contact,  quickens  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  increafes  the  fenfibility  of 
the  body.  In  a degree  equal  to,  or  above 
the  heat  of  the  body,  it  firft  excites  and  in- 
creafes the  powers  of  the  circulation;  but 
ultimately  weakens  and  deprefles  them  : 
Hence  it  is  that  bakers,  blackfmiths,  manu- 
facturers of  glafs,  &c.  are  opprefled,  and 
eventually  much  weakened,  by  the  heat  of 
their  furnaces,  &c.  and  we  know  that  excefs 
of  heat  alone  produces  dangerous  and  often 
fatal  fevers;  and  that,  when  the  impreflions 
of  cold  immediately  fucceed  thofe  of  heat,  a 
variety  of  difeafes  are  produced,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  each,  and  other  circumftances. 

This  fubjedt  will  be  conftdered  more  fully 
in  the  next  chapter. 
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Effects  of  Noxious  Air. 

HIS  term,  when  applied  to  air,  im- 


plies, that  it  is  injurious  to  animal 
life.  The  mafs  of  air  which  furrounds  this 
globe  to  a confiderable  height,  and  which  is 
called  the  atmofphere,  feems  to  be  a com- 
pound of  pure  air  blended  with  a very  large 
proportion  of  exhalations  from  animals,  ve-, 
getables,  minerals,  and  metals,  a confiderable 
portion  of  which  probably  confifts  of  fixible, 
inflammable,  and  other  factitious  airs,  and 
electric  fire;  and  therefore  mult  be  more  or 
lefs  impure  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and 
degree  of  thefe  exhalations. 

As  we  are  conftantly  and  neceflarily  re- 
ceiving a column  of  this  air  into  our  lungs, 
for  the  fupport  of  life,  it  is  of  confiderable 
importance  that  it  fhould  be  as  free  from 
impurity  as  pofiible,  (for  impure  it  always 
.*s.in  feme  degree)  becaufe,  when  highly  con- 
taminated, it  is  fatal;  as  is  evident  from  the 
effects  of  burning  charcoal,  experiments  with 
the  air-pump,  5tc. 
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The  effects  of  impure  air  on  the  body  are 
various,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  im- 
purity. The  perfon  who  remains  for  fome 
time  in  foul  air  becomes  uneafy  and  languid, 
with  head-ach,  difficulty  of  breathing,  fenfe 
of  oppreffion  about  the  heart,  cold  fweat, 
fainting,  &c. 

Thefe  effedls  fhew  that  the  lungs  are  un- 
able to  admit  or  difcharge  the  air  with  their 
ufuai  freedom;  that  the  powers  of  the  heart 
and  circulation  are  weakened;  the  energy  of 
the  nervous  fyftem  depreffed  and  almoft  l'uf- 
pended;  and  that  life  will  foon  be  totally 
extiriguifhed. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  enquire  what  are 
the  chief  caufes  of  thefe  effedls;  that  we  mav 
avoid,  or  in  fome  meafure  counteradl  them. 

iff.  Heat  in  excefs  is  the  caufe  of  much 
inconvenience  and  danger,  as  has  been  re- 
marked in  the  preceding  chapter,  even  when 
it  is  not  combined  with  any  other  noxious 
qualities.  In  no  city  or  quarter  of  the  king- 
dom are  thefe  evils  fo  frequently  or  fevercly 
felt  as  at  Bath ; furrounded  as  it  is  by  hills, 
the  incumbent  atmofphere  is  rendered  more 
warm  and  moift  by  the  fleams  from  the  hot 
baths,  and  the  fmoke  from  the  numerous 

fires. 
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fires.  This  atmofphere  is  more  ftagnant,  or 
lels  frequently  changed  here  than  in  cities  fi- 
tuated  on  plains  or  elevated  places,  and  when 
changed,  it  is  but  partially  fo;  the  colder  and 
heavier  air  ruffling  into  and  through  the 
ftreets,  in  eddies,  efpecially  from  the  weft  and 
northern  points:  hence  it  is  a general  com- 
plaint that  Batn  is  more  windy  than  any 
other  place. 

This  city  being  much  reforted  to,  moft  of 
the  houfes  are  occupied  by  ftrangers ; fo  that 
conftant  fires  in  almoft  every  apartment, 
render  the  houfes  exceedingly  hot;  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  heat  of  the  party  walls,  which 
is  fometimes  almoft  intolerable  in  bed-cham- 
bers, efpecially  if  the  beds  are  placed  near 
thofe  walls. 

The  public  rooms,  though  lofty  and  fpa- 
cious,  are  neverthelefs  rendered  very  hot  bv 
the  numerous  fires,  and  the  great  number  of 
candles;  but  efpecially  by  the  croud  of  peo- 
ple who  refort  to  them:  but  the  evil  is  much 
increafed  by  the  frequency  of  private  routs, 
where  fmali  rooms  are  filled  by  a croud 
of  perfons.* 

Hence 

* It  has  been  to  me  matter  of  great  furprife,  that  in  this  city, 
where  the  public  rooms  are  fo  commodious,  people  of  falhion 

fhould 
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Hence  it  is  that  Grangers  almoft  gene- 
rally complain  of  having  caught  cold  on 
their  coming  to  Bath;  and  invalids  afe  not 
only  thereby  interrupted  in  the  ufe  of  the 
waters,  but  their  healths  are  much  impaired; 
and  coughs,  rheumatifms,  and  fevers,  are 
fuperadded  to  their  other  maladies. 

Thefe  evils  are  not  obviated  by  the  ufe  of 
chairs  or  other  carriages.  The  common 
chairs,  foaked  by  the  rains  and  night-dews, 
to  which  they  are  perpetually  expofed,  inftead 
of  affording  a proper  defence  againft  the 
outward  air,  contribute  rather  to  increafe 


fhould  countenance  private  meetings  or  routs,  not  only  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  public  inflitutions,  but  manifeftly,  of  their  own  healths. 
Some  wags  have  occafionally  related  fuch  circumftanccs  of  the 
ludicrous  and  laughable  diftrelles  which  have  occurred  at  thofe 
meetings,  as  would  have  afforded  our  late  Arijlophanes  ample 
materials  for  a farce  : It  is  my  duty  to  attend  folely  to  the  very 
ferious  confequertces  which  refult  from  fuch  meetings. 

In  London,  the  practice  of  giving  routs  is  more  warrantable, 
not  only  becaufe  there  are  few,  if  any,  public  card-rooms ; but 
the  private  apartments  are  much  more  fpacious  and  airy  than  our 
dining-rooms  and  parlours  here  ; not  to  mention  the  bed-cham- 
bers, clofets,  and  cuphcards,  into  which  the  company  are  crammed. 

Of  late  another  abfurd  pra&ice  has  taken  place,  the  invitation 
of  large  parties  to  private  balls  and  jfuppers  ; where  though  much 
expence  is  incurred  by  the  entertainer,  and  great  inconvenience 
fuitained  by  the  neighbourhood,  fuch  meetings  are  generally  a 
continued  feene  of  tumult  and  confufion,  and  fuch  invalids  as  are 
fo  imprudent  as  to  frequent  them,  fuller  exceedingly. 
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the  evil ; nor  are  gentlemen’s  carriages  much 
lefs  inconvenient;  for  befides  their  being 
expofed  in  open  Iheds,  where  not  only  the 
leather  but  the  lining  mull  unavoidably  at- 
traft  and  retain  damps;  perfons  who  pafs 
from  a hot  room,  through  cold  and  long 
palTages,  into  the  open  air,  and  from  thence 
to  their  carriages,  are  fubjedl  to  be  infanta- 
neoufly  chilled  by  the  fudden  transition  from 
fuffocating  heat  to  piercing  cold. 

2dly.  ‘Tainted  or  impure  Air. 

To  the  philo fophical  experiments  and  re- 
fearches  of  the  very  ingenious  Dr.  Priestley, 
employed  in  difcovering  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  factitious  airs,  we  are  much  in- 
debted for  a more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
qualities,  and  relative  degrees  of  purity,  of 
the  atmofpheric  air. 

This  air,  of  which  it  is  faid  not  above  one- 
third  is  really  pure,  is  a very  heterogeneous 
rnafs,  the  greateft  proportion  of  which  is 
really  inimical  to  animal  life. 

Befide  this  general  fource  of  contamina- 
tion, the  breath  and  perfpiration  of  the  hu- 
man body  taint;  the  air  we  breathe  fo  much, 

that 
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that  it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  each  perfon 
deflroys  the  vivifying  principle  of  a gallon  of 
air  in  a minute ; and  hence  the  neceflity  of 
frequently  ventilating  and  renewing  the  air 
of  our  apartments,  efpecially  if  fmall  and 
crouded. 

Of  the  dangerous  and  even  fatal  effedis  of 
flagnant  and  tainted  air,  many  inflances  are 
recorded.  Not  to  mention  the  memorable 
inflance  of  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta,  others 
occurred  fome  years  ago  at  the  aflizes  at 
Oxford,  in  the  affembly-room  at  Edinburgh  ; 
and  about  four  years  ago,  in  London ; fome 
circum fiances  of  which  merit  the  attention 
of  the  reader : 

Eighteen  charity  children  and  a fervant 
lay  in  an  apartment  of  a houfe  in  King-flreet, 
Golden-Square  : to  render  the  room  warmer, 
they  lhut  up  the  chimney,  and  ufed  every 
other  means  to  exclude  the  cold  air.  Ten 
of  the  children,  and  the  fervant,  were  feized 
with  fymptoms  nearly  fimilar,  viz.  excrucia- 
ting pain  in  the  pit  of  the  flomach,  and  in 
the  back,  violent  head-ach,  light  headednefs, 
and  convulfions. 

In  all  thefe  inflances  the  air  became  fo 
foul,  as  to  threaten  immediate  deflru6lion. 

But 
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But  foul  air  does  not  only  weaken  the 
fprings  of  life,  but  generates  the  moll  ma- 
lignant and  contagious  difeafes.b 

Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  dole  and  damp 
cells  of  our  county  jails,  the  air  is  fo  noxi- 
ous as  to  engender  a malignant  fever,  to  fuch 
a degree,  that  for  one  convidl  that  is  exe- 
cuted, three  die  of  the  jail  diftemper.  It  is 
for  this  reafon  alfo,  that  unlefs  hofpitals  are 
very  judicioufly  conftructed,  and  conftantly 
ventilated,  a much  fmaller  proportion  of  the 
patients  recover,  than  of  thofe  who  occupy 
leparate  apartments  in  private  houfes. 

But  independently  of  thefe  and  many  other 
well-vouched  fadts,  a fimple  experiment  will 
afford  a pofitive  proof  of  what  is  now 
alledged. 

The  moft  neat  and  delicate  perfon,  after 
having  paffed  the  night  in  his  bed-chamber, 
does  not,  when  he  awakes,  difcover  any  of- 
fenfive  fmell  in  his  room  : but  if  he  quits  it 
for  a few  minutes,  and  returns  to  it,  after 
having  been  in  the  open  air,  and  before  frefh 

b A philofophical  critic  may  alledge  that  I here  confound  the 
ordinary  contamination  of  the  air  with  fpecific  contagion  ; but  in 
a treatife  of  this  kind,  accurate  difcrimination  is  not  necelfary. 
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air  has  been  admitted,  he  will  quickly  dif- 
cern  an  effential  difference. 

The  fame  happens  in  public  and  crouded 
rooms  3 but  as  the  offenfive  impreffion  may 
be  partly  attributed  to  the  blended  effluvia 
from  the  fires,  lights,  and  perfumes,  (the 
latter  of  which  by  the  bye  are  not  very 
falutary)  the  experiment  would  not  be  fo 
decifive. 

If  thefe  evils  arife  from  ffagnant  air  in 
apartments  frequented  by  the  opulent,  nice, 
and  elegant,  who  have  the  means  and  difpo- 
fition  to  promote  neatnefs  and  cleanlinefs; 
how  much  more  injurious  muff  ffagnant  air 
be  in  the  hovels  of  the  indigent,  who  are 
deftitute  of  all  the  conveniences,  and  many 
of  the  neceffaries  of  life  ! 

The  effedts  of  foul  air  are  fo  much  the 
more  dangerous,  as  they  do  not  always  ma- 
nifeft  themfelves  immediately  in  the  form  of 
difeafe;  fo  that  when  they  do,  the  diforder 
is  rarely  attributed  to  the  right  caufe. 

I fhall  endeavour  to  explain,  as  briefly  and 
intelligibly  as  poffible,  the  reafon  why  the 
effluvia  from  human  bodies  are  fo  injurious ; 
as  fuch  explanation  will  point  out  the  means 
of  leffening,  though  perhaps  not  totally  ob- 
viating the  evil. 
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It  has  been  already  remarked  in  a former 
eflay,c  that  many  of  the  organs  which  com- 
pofe  our  wonderfully  complicated  frame  are 
employed  in  difcharging  particles  of  our 
food,  or  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  our  bo- 
dies, which  by  the  various  exercife  of  its 
fundlions  are  become  ufelefs ; and  if  re- 
tained, efpecially  the  inflammable  air  and 
alcalefcent  particles,  would  neceflarily  be- 
come very  noxious,  and  the  caufes  of  many 
difeafes.  Many  of  thole  difcharges,  efpecially 
from  the  furface  of  the  body,  and  from  the 
lungs,  are,  even  in  the  moft  healthy  and  de- 
licate perfons,  in  a ftate  not  very  remote  from 
putrefaction ; but  in  perfons  labouring  un- 
der difeafe,  they  are  of  a hill  more  noxious 
nature;  and  hence  two  hints  are  fuggefted, 
viz.  that  perfons  in  health  are  not  benefited 
by  fleeping  in  the  fame  bed  with  invalids ; 
and  that  it  is  peculiarly  neceflary  to  have  the 
apartments  of  the  fick  well  aired  and  venti- 
lated; and  their  apparel,  efpecially  their 
linen,  frequently  changed. 

It  is  fuppofed,  and  I believe  juftly,  that 
more  of  the  offenfive  particles  of  our  bodies 
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are  fwept  off  by  the  air  received  into  the 
lungs,  than  from  the  whole  furface  of  the 
body  befides;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  the 
air  we  breathe  is  fo  foon  contaminated,  and 
rendered  unfit  for  the  fupport  of  life;  and 
this  in  proportion  to  the  air  being  lefs  pure 
previoufly  to  its  being  infpired;  becaufe, 
thus  tainted,  it  is  fooner  faturated  with  the 
noxious  matter  it  takes  up  in  the  air  cells 
of  the  lungs,  and  therefore  carries  off  a 
fmaller  proportion  in  a given  time  : whereas 
a purer  air  would  unite  with,  fufpend,  and 
difcharge  a larger  quantity,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent the  dangerous  effedts  of  their  retention. 
Hence  it  is  that  a moderately  cold  and  dry  air 
is  the  moil  wholfome. 

There  is  another  fource  of  tainted  or 
impure  air,  (befides  many  others  which  I 
fhall  not  enumerate)  viz.  burning  fuel  of 
every  kind. 

That  charcoal  taints  the  air,  has  long 
been  known  to  medical  men  ; but  it  has  not 
been  fo  generally  fufpected,  that  candles, 
lamps,  wood,  turf,  and  coal  fires,  foul  the 
air  of  the  apartments  in  which  they  are 
burned. 

An. 
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An  eminent  and  very  ingenious  phyfician 
of  this  city'1  has,  by  applying  Dr.  Priestley’s 
teft,  found  that  the  fumes  of  burning  wood 
taint  the  air  more  than  thofe  of  coal,  and 
charcoal  more  than  either;  and  that  the 
fmoke  of  tallow  candles  is  more  injurious 
than  that  of  wax  or  fpermaceti. 

A fingie  candle  is  fuppofed  to  confume 
a gallon  of  air  in  a minute;  and  therefore 
a great  number  of  candles  burning  even  in 
a fpacious  apartment,  muft  deftroy  the  vi- 
vifying principle  of  a very  large  column  of 
air  in  a very  fliort  fpace  of  time,  not  only 
by  confumption,  but  contamination. 

That  gentleman  difcovered  alfo  that  the 
human  breath  tainted  the  air  more  confider- 
ably  in  the  afternoon,  than  in  the  morn- 
ing: but  that  the  effects  of  different  kinds 
of  paint,  and  of  flowers,  on  applying  the 
teft,  were  lefs  apparent  than  might  have 
been  expected,  confidering  how  noxious  both 
are  to  the  human  body. 

Fire  has,  in  general,  been  deemed  a puri- 
fier of  air,  and  under  certain  circumftances 
it  may  be  fo  in  a relative  degree;  as,  by  dif- 
fipating  the  moifture  of  cold  and  damp 
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places,  and  by  rarefying  the  column  of  air 
within  its  influence,  it  may  favour  the  ad- 
miffion  of  colder  and  denfer  air. 

When  Hippocrates  was  confulted  con- 
cerning the  beA  means  of  preventing  the 
propagation  of  a contagious  difeafe  (perhaps 
the  plague)  which  infefled  a part  of  Greece ; 
he  advifed  that  large  fires  might  be  made 
in  a narrow  pafs  formed  by  adjoining  moun- 
tains, for  the  purpofe  of  purifying  the  air. 
But  it  is  to  be  doubted  how  far  the  expe- 
dient would  avail;  as  the  rarefaction  pro- 
duced by  the  heat  would  as  readily  favour  a 
torrent  of  infetted  air  from  one  quarter,  as 
of  purer  air  from  the  other. 

Burning  bodies  certainly  abforb  a large 
quantity  of  the  furrounding  atmofphere,  and 
it  is  to  be  fuppofed  the  pureA,  as  that  is  a 
more  fuitable  pabulum;  but  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  they  alfo  throw  ofi’  a very  large 
portion  of  inflammable  vapour,  by  which  the 
atmofpheric  air  is  tainted:  So  that  fires  and 
all  other  burning  bodies  injure  the  air,  not 
only  by  confuming  the  purer  part,  but  by 
throwing  off  foul  air. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  that 
a variety  of  circumAances  confpire,  even  in 

our 
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our  habitations  and  apartments,  to  weaken, 
and  almoft  infenfibly  undermine  the  fprings 
of  life  3 but  in  public  meetings  and  private 
routs,  the  evils  arifing  from  large  fires,  nu- 
merous lights,  and  crouded  rooms,  are  pro- 
portionably  increafed. 

A circumftance  which  occurred  about 
three  years  ago,  nrft  induced  me  to  offer  my 
opinion  on  this  fubjedf. 

A young  lively  woman,  who  came  hither 
to  put  herfelf  under  my  care,  gave  a rout, 
and  infifted  I fhould  be  of  the  party.  The 
room  was  fmall,  and  the  company  very  nu- 
merous. We  had  not  been  long  feated  at 
the  card  tables,  before  a young  mail,  my 
partner,  after  having  undergone  various 
changes  of  countenance,  fell  into  a fwoon. 
The  doors  were  thrown  open  to  afford  him 
frefh  air,  and  my  patient,  who  was  a deli- 
cate invalid,  was  much  injured  by  the  hidden 
expofure  to  the  current  of  cold  air.  How 
the  reft  of  the  company  were  afFedfed,  I had 
not  an  opportunity  of  knowing;  but  my 
own  feelings  and  bufferings  for  many  hours 
after  I retired,  convinced  me  of  the  danse- 
rous  confequences  of  fuch  meetings. 
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On  declaring,  a few  days  after,  to  one  of 
my  brethren,  a man  of  humour,  my  refolu- 
tion  of  writing  a bitter  Philippic  againfl 
routs;  he  archly  replied,  cc  Let  them  alone, 
“ Doctor,  how  other  wife  fhould  twenty-fix 
“ phyficians  fubfift  in  this  place?” 

From  fome  experiments  made,  if  I re- 
collect aright,  by  Dr.  Lettsom,  on  the  at- 
mofpheric  vapour  of  London,  collected  and 
condenfed,  it  was  found  to  contain  fuch  a 
proportion  of  noxious  impregnations,  as 
might  reafonably  appear  to  be  a great  fource 
of  the  putrid  fevers  which  are  prevalent  in 
that  great  city;  and  as  all  cities  and  towns 
are,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  produc- 
tive of  fimilar  exhalations ; this  circumftance 
affords  one  reafon  why  cities  are  more  fub- 
jeCt  to  epidemic  difeafes  than  the  country; 
and  it  appears  from  the  bills  of  mortality, 
that  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  generally 
one  third  greater  in  the  former  than  the 
latter.  But  if  to  this  general  caufe  we  add 
the  effeCts  of  hot  and  crouded  rooms,  in 
which  fafhionable  perfons  pafs  many  hours 
almoft  every  night,  the  injurious  effeCts 
miaft  be  very  great, 
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I proceed  now  to  point  out  the  means  by 
which  thefe  evils  are  to  be  obviated. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a felf-evident  pro- 
pofition,  that  as  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  very  injurious  to  the  human  frame, 
efpecially  if  they  rapidly  fucceed  each  o- 
ther;  fo  it  is  incumbent  on  thofe  who  wifh 
to  preferve  health,  to  endeavour  to  eflablifh 
fuch  an  equality  in  the  temperature  of  the 
air  they  breathe,  as  to  avoid  an  excefs  of 
either. 

The  public  rooms  of  this  city,  though 
very  fpacious  and  lofty,  are,  however,  fo 
heated  by  fires,  lights,  and  a croud  of  com- 
pany, as  to  be  very  injurious  to  thofe  who 
frequent  them. 

On  the  ball  nights  one  door  of  the  ball- 
room is  generally  left  open,  and  the  chim- 
neys afford  a vent,  in  fome  degree,  to  the 
foul  and  rarefied  air.  But  this  is  not  fuffi- 
cient,  as  is  manifeft  to  the  feelings  of  every 
perfon  on  palling  into  them  from  the  outer 
rooms.  Thofe  who  frequent  the  card  rooms 
have  not  even  the  benefit  of  an  open  door, 
unlefs  when  perfons  pafs  and  repafs,  when 
the  cold  air  rufhing  in.  by  flarts  and  inter- 
vals, is  more  hurtful  than  beneficial. 
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I would  therefore  propofe  that  the  cafe- 
ments  of  all  public  rooms,  and  indeed  of 
private  houfes,  fhall  be  fo  conftructed,  as 
that  the  upper  divihon  fnall  Hide  down,  and 
that  a certain  portion  of  them,  according  as 
the  room  is  more  or  lefs  crouded,  be  always 
kept  open.  By  thus  promoting  a free  and 
conflant  circulation  of  air  in  every  apart- 
ment, whether  occupied  or  not,  the  internal 
and  external  air  become  nearly  of  equal 
temperature;  the  foul  air  which  is  generated 
in  clofe  unoccupied  chambers,  and  which 
adheres  to  the  walls  and  furniture,  will  be 
carried  oft  before  it  is  accumulated,  and  the 
ufual  pradlice  of  airing  rooms,  by  opening 
the  windows,  and  warming  them  with  fires, 
will  be  lefs,  if  at  all  neceffary. 

But  without  altering  the  conftruction  of 
the  fafh,  the  heat  of  the  fitting  rooms  may 
be  fafely  moderated,  and  the  air  corrected,  by 
railing  a part  of  the  fafh  mofl  diftant  from 
the  fire,  and  dropping  the  curtain  before  it. 
This  expedient  will  be  more  neceffary  after 
dinner,  when  the  air  of  the  room  has  been 
tainted  by  the  ffeams  of  the  foods:  or,  as 
perfons  in  this  country  fit  fome  hours  after 
dinner,  it  may  be  proper  to  retire  into  an- 
other 
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other  apartment  immediately  after  the  di flies 
are  removed. 

The  opening  of  the  windows  being,  even 
in  private  houfes,  much  above  the  level  of  our 
bodies,  obviates  the  objection  of  its  being  in- 
jurious, by  expofmg  us  to  a current  of  air. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  unlefs  the  wind  fetg 
ftrongly  from  the  quarter  oppofite  to  the 
open  windows,  the  rarefied  and  foul  air, 
rufhing  through  thofe  apertures,  counteracts 
and  refills  the  column  of  cold  air.  This  is 
evident  from  a Ample  experiment.  Apply  a> 
burning  candle  to  the  upper  crevice  of  the 
door  of  a heated  room,  the  flame  will  tend 
outwards;  if  to  the  bottom  crevice,  inwards ; 
a proof  that  whilft  the  heated  and  foul  air 
ru flies  out  at  the  upper  crevice,  the  colder 
and  purer  air  enters  below.  Hence  the  im- 
propriety of  double  doors,  linings,  liftings, 
and  fand-bags,  all  of  which,  by  preventing 
fome  degree  of  ventilation,  contribute  to  the 
evil  which  I wifli  to  obviate. 

f 

A thermometer  placed  in  public  rooms, 
and  the  fitting  rooms  of  private  houfes, 
would  regulate  the  degree  of  heat,  which  in 
tlie  winter  ought  rarely  to  exceed  58  or  60 
degrees  of  Farenheit' s thermometer;  whereas 
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when  this  teft  is  applied  in  heated  and 
crouded  rooms,  it  is  found  to  exceed  it 
confiderably. 

To  preferve  the  healths  and  amend  or 
confirm  the  conflitutions  of  the  rifing  ge- 
neration, is  certainly  an  object  of  great  im- 
portance: Therefore,  fchool-rooms  and  bed- 
chambers, where  a number  of  young  perfons 
are  crouded  together,  ought  not  only  to  be 
fpacious,  but  well  ventilated. 

I have  been  induced  to  make  this  remark, 
by  a very  recent  inftance  in  this  city  of  the 
dangerous  effedts  of  negledling  this  precau- 
tion; and  do  mofl  earneflly  recommend  to 
the  mailers  and  miflreffes  of  boarding- 
fchools,  a due  attention  to  this  circumflance; 
and  to  parents,  that  they  enquire  into  the 
manner  in  which  their  children  are  accom- 
modated in  this  refpecl.  The  fame  precau- 
tion is  neceffary  with  regard  to  nurferies; 
efpecially  as  fervants  are,  in  general,  both 
from  habit  and  prejudice,  fond  of  hot  and 
clofe  apartments. 

A lady  of  this  city,  who  confulted  me, 
had  the  cafements  of  her  apartments  altered 
in  the  manner  I have  fuggefted;  and  has 
been  benefited  by  the  experiment. 
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It  is  obvious,  that  by  thefe  expedients  for 
regulating  the  heat  of  the  rooms,  we  fhould 
not  only  breathe  a purer  air,  but,  in  a great 
meafure,  avoid  the  dangerous  confequences 
of  rufhing  from  heated  rooms  into  cold  air; 
the  difference  being,  in  frofty  weather,  often 
between  50  and  60  degrees. 

All  perfons,  but  efpecially  invalids,  when 
they  go  into  a clofe  room  from  the  open  air, 
ought  not  to  approach  the  fire  immediately ; 
but  if  cold,  bring  themfelves  gradually  to 
the  temperature  of  the  air  of  the  room, 
which  ought  rarely  to  exceed  60.  If,  from 
infpedting  the  thermometer,  which  ought  to 
hang  at  fome  diftance  from  the  fire,  it  is 
found  to  be  confiderably  higher,  the  fire 
ought  to  be  leffened,  or  more  of  the  upper 
fafhes  opened.  By  fuch  precaution,  they 
will  not  only  avoid  the  debilitating  effedts  of 
a fudden  traniition  from  extreme  cold  to 
great  heat,  but  be  lefs  affedied  by  the  foul 
air  thrown  off  by  the  burning  fuel.  For 
this  reafon  I am,  from  what  I remarked  in 
traverfing  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
America,  convinced,  that  floves  are  prefer- 
able to  open  grates,  not  only  becaufe  they 
diffufe  the  heat  more  equally ; but  carry  off 
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the  inflammable  air  extricated  by  the  fire: 
Thofe  which  are  eonftructed  by  Mr.  Sharp, 
an  ingenious  tradefinan  in  London,  are  much 
preferable  to  thofe  which  I have  met  with 
abroad:  The  fmall  expence  of  fuel  is  a con- 
fideration  which  merits  attention. 

I fhall  clofe  this  chapter  with  fome  re- 
marks on  our  fleeping  apartments. 

If  we  allow  only  eight  hours  in  the  twenty- 
four  to  fleep;  though  many  perfons,  efpe- 
cially  invalids,  fpend  many  more  hours  in 
their  bed-chambers,  we  fhall  find  that  during 
more  than  one-third  of  our  time,  we  breathe 
the  fame  ftagnant  impure  air,  highly  im- 
pregnated with  noxious  effluvia. 

Thofe  who  have  not  experienced  the  be- 
nefits refulting  from  the  expedients  I fhall 
propofe,  are  not  confcious  of  the  evils  which 
proceed  from  fleeping  in  confined  and  fmall 
bed-chambers.  But  from  the  inftances  of 
the  fatal  effedts  of  air  contaminated  in  a 
high  degree,  already  mentioned,  there  is  the 
ftrongeft  prefumption  that  in  a lower  degree, 
the  effects,  though  more  infidious,  muft  ne- 
verthelefs  be  very  injurious. 

The  great  and  good  Dr.  Hales,  whofe 
ftudies  and  experiments  were  conftantly 
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directed  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  recom- 
mended a trial  of  his  ventilators  in  the  Savoy 
and  Newgate  prifons,  in  both  of  which  ma- 
lignant fevers  were  frequent  and  fatal : The 
good  effedts  exceeded  the  mod  fanguine 
expeditions;  fora  very  fmall  proportion  of 
the  fick  died  after  the  ufe  of  the  ventilators, 
and  a eonflant  circulation  of  air  being 
thereby  procured,  the  contagion  feems  to 
have  been  totally  extinguifhed. 

The  ventilation  of  our  fhips  of  war  and 
tranfports,  on  a fimilar  principle,  has  con- 
tributed to  render  them  more  healthy,  and 
to  abate  the  violence,  and  leffen  the  fre- 
quency, of  that  deftrudtive  difeafe  the  fea- 
icurvy. 

The  worthy  and  benevolent  Mr.  Howard 
found  that  the  jails  on  the  continent  were 
entirely  free  from  malignant  fever,  owing  to 
the  apartments  in  which  the  prifoners  were 
confined  being  fpacious,  and  confequently 
well  ventilated. 

Thefe  circumflances  ftrongly  confirm  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  expedients  I 
have  propofed;  which  are  only  different 
modes  of  ventilation;  and  it  may  be  farther 
remarked  as  a collateral  proof,  that  we  feel 
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ourfelves  lively  and  alert  in  a pure  air;  and 
Dr.  Priestley  tells  us,  that  his  feelings  and 
breathing  were  remarkably  pleafant  when  he 
breathed  that  kind  of  factitious  air  which 
he  calls  dephlogifticated,  and  which  is  much 
purer  than  the  common  atmofpheric  air: 
The  inference  is  obvious. 

I would  therefore,  not  only  from  long 
perfonal  experience,  but  from  the  informa- 
tion of  others  to  whom  I have  recommended 
it,  advife,  that  not  only  invalids,  but  perfons 
in  health,  admit  a free  circulation  of  air  in 
their  bed-chambers,  by  various  ways,  and  in 
different  degrees,  according  to  the  feafon  of 
the  year  and  other  circumftances. 

During  the  warm  clofe  weather  of  the 
fummer  and  autumnal  months,  the  chamber 
door  may  be  left  open  for  a few  nights;  af- 
terwards a part  of  the  fafti  may  be  left  open; 
but  the  current  of  air  intercepted  by  the 
fhutter:  and  as  the  perfon  becomes  more  ha- 
bituated to  free  air,  the  fli  utter  alfo  may  be 
left  open,  and  the  current  prevented  by  drop- 
ping a window  curtain  before  it. 

In  the  colder  months,  a window  in  an 
adjoining  apartment  may  be  left  open,  as 
alfo  the  door  of  communication;  opening  or 
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.doling  the  fhutter,  according  as  the  wind 
does,  or  does  not,  blow  diredly  from  that 
quarter.  Chimney  boards,  as  very  great 
impediments  to  a free  circulation,  ought 
never  to  be  admitted  in  any  apartment. 

Thick  curtains  clofely  drawn  around  the 
bed  are  very  injurious ; becaufe  they  not  only 
confine  the  effluvia  thrown  off  from  our 
bodies  whilft  in  bed,  but  intercept  the  cur- 
rent of  pure  air. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  by  the  admiffion 
of  cold  air,  perfons,  efpecially  invalids,  would 
be  apt  to  catch  cold , as  it  is  commonly  called: 
but  fo  far  from  this  being  the  cafe,  I aver, 
that  difeafes  from  this  caufe  generally  pro- 
ceed from  perfons  being  expofed  to  cold  after 
being  previoufly  much  heated:  and  fo  far  is 
exceffive  warmth  from  being  conducive  to 
the  cure  of  colds,  and  their  many  dangerous 
confequences,  that  they  are  always  exafpe- 
rated  by  hot  clofe  apartments,  and  hot  re- 
gimen; and  therefore  the  belt  means  of 
preventing  difeafes  from  cold,  is  to  avoid  the 
contrary  extreme. 

Thofe  perfons  who  have  a window  open 
in  the  bed-chamber,  or  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, need  not  be  under  any  apprehenfion 
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of  fuffering  by  a current  of  air  being  imme- 
diately diredled  upon  them  whilft  in  bed; 
becaufe,  if  the  upper  faih  be  open,  the  cur- 
rent will  be  confiderably  above  the  level  of 
-the  bed;  but  if  the  lower  fafh  be  open,  it 
will  be  prudent  to  draw  fo  much  of  the  bed- 
curtain  as  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing 
upon  the  perfon  in  bed.  But  the  danger  of 
catching  cold  from  fuch  current  is  more  ap- 
parent than  real ; for  if  the  head  and  body 
be  properly  covered,  there  is  no  hazard; 
and  one  advantage  of  thus  admitting  air  is, 
that  perfons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  lying 
very  warm,  will  by  this  expedient  find  them- 
felves  much  lefs  opprefled  and  heated  by  a 
load  of  bed-clothes ; as  the  lungs,  like  the 
funnel  of  a ftove,  difcharge  the  heated  and 
foul  air  by  means  of  the  cool  air  admitted  by 
every  infpiration. 

It  may  alfo  be  atledged,  that,  from  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Ingenhouz,  night  air  is 
noxious;  as  vegetables  in  a growing  Hate 
throw  off,  in  the  fhade,  a great  quantity  of 
noxious  air.  But  allowing  the  refult  of 
thefe  experiments  to  be  fuch  as  the  Dodtor 
has  related,  it  may  indeed  be  an  objection  to 
keeping  flowers  in  our  apartments,  but  none 
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to  the  night  air  in  large  cities,  where  no  ve- 
getation goes  on. 

It  will  be  expelled  that,  inftead  of  arguing 
from  general  principles,  I fhould  adduce  in- 
ftances  of  the  fafety  and  utility  of  this  inno- 
vation ; and  the  expectation  is  reafonable: 
but  it  would  fvvell  this  elfay  too  much  to 
enter  into  numerous  and  minute  details;  I 
fhall  however  mention  a few  circumftances, 
in  addition  to  my  remarks  on  Dr.  Hales’s 
ventilators,  which  will,  I hope,  carry  con- 
viflion  along  with  them. 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  truth  that,  in  ge- 
neral, fuch  perfons  as  are  precluded,  by  ne- 
ceflity,  from  the  indulgence  of  warm  and 
clofe  rooms ; and  are  deprived  even  of  the 
benefit  of  comfortable  firing,  are  more  hardy, 
and  enjoy  firmer  health,  than  the  opulent; 
though  no  habits  of  living  can  afford  an 
entire  exemption  from  difeafe.  Hence  it  is, 
that  though  indigence,  and  pinching  want,  in 
many  of  the  lower  rank  of  every  fociety,  is  a 
grievous  relative  evil;  yet  affluence  and  lux- 
urious indulgence  expofe  us  to  diftrefles  of  a 
different  kind,  and  there  is  nearly  a compen- 
fation  throughout;  the  balance  being  rather 
jn  favour  of  the  middle  rank  in  every  fociety. 
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Of  the  fafety  of  the  pra£lice  I recommend, 
my  own  family  affords  a manifeft  proof;  nor 
have  I ever  heard  that  any  of  my  friends  or 
patients  who  have  made  the  experiment,  have 
had  any  reafon  to  repent  it,  but  the  reverfe. 

About  fixteen  years  ago  I attended  the  late 
Sir  John  Astley,  whilft  he  refided  on  his 
eflate  at  Everley  in  Wiltfhire.  This  old  gen- 
tleman, then  above  80,  lay,  during  the  fe- 
vered: part  of  the  winter,  in  a room  without 
fire,  and  a bed  without  curtains,  and  every 
morning  plunged  into  the  cold  bath;  and 
had  he  not,  from  a fpirit  of  obftinacy,  neg- 
ledled  and  mifmanaged  himfelf  when  labour- 
ing under  a complaint  not  dangerous  in 
its  nature,  he  might  have  furvived  feveral 
years  longer. 

That  the  admifiion  of  cold  air  into  bed- 
chambers is  of  ufe  in  preferving  health, 
cannot  be  doubted  by  any  who  have  read 
the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter;  for  if 
foul  air  weakens  and  deftroys  the  fprings  of 
life,  pure  air  muff  neceffarily  fupport  and 
invigorate  them. 

If  at  any  time  I negledl  to  admit  air  into 
my  bed-chamber,  before  I go  to  bed,  my 
night  is  fpent  uncomfortably,  I am  hot  and 
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feverifh,  and  I wake  diftreffed  by  head-ach, 
and  other  difagreeable  feelings.  This  may- 
be partly  attributed  to  habit  j but  it  affords 
an  irrefragable  proof,  that  cool  and  pure  air 
is  more  friendly  to  the  human  fyftem,  than 
our  being  immerfed  for  many  hours  in  the 
hot  and  putrefcent  vapours  exhaled  from  our 
own  bodies. 

Impure  air  is  peculiarly  inimical  to  the 
nervous  fyftem  : it  relaxes  and  enfeebles  the 
general  habit,  and  increafes  the  irritability  of 
the  body. 

On  converfmg  with  a fenfible  and  inge- 
nious gentleman ' on  this  fubjedt,  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  for  many  years 
laboured  under  a complication  of  nervous 
fymptoms,  for  which  he  had  obtained  no 
relief  from  medicine.  He  at  length  deter- 
mined to  try  the  effects  of  ventilating  his 
chamber  in  the  manner  I have  mentioned ; 
and  has  been  benefited  thereby  beyond  ex- 
pectation. 

* Mr.  Lucas,  of  the  York  Hotel  at  Bath. If an  Univerfity 

education,  very  refpeXable  family  connexions,  urbanity  of  man- 
ners, and  integrity  of  heart,  conilitute  a gentleman,  no  man  has 
a higher  claim  to  that  character  tl}an  my  old  friend  Mr.  Lucas.— 
Many  years  ago  I knew  the  brother  of  an  Englifh  Peer  in  Ireland, 
in  the  fame  rank  of  life,  and  with  fimilar  qualifications. 
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On  my  communicating  thefe  remarks  to 
an  eminent  phyfician  here,  he  favoured  me 
with  the  following  letter. 

“ I do  not  wifh  to  have  my  name  men- 
“ tioned  in  the  detail  of  my  cafe ; it  will  be 
<l  fufficient  to  fay,  that  having  for  many 
tc  years  been  occafionally  fubjeft  to  palpita- 
“ tions  of  the  heart,  fhortnefs  of  breathing, 
<c  great  anxiety  and  depreflion  of  fpirits,  uni- 
<c  verfal  tremor,  and  other  fymptoms  of  the 
“ kind,  ufually  called  nervous  ; after  trial  of 
“ many  medicines  of  the  antifpafmodic  kind, 
“ I found  nothing  fo  effectual  as  a ftri£t  at- 
<c  tention  to  preferving  a due  temperature  of 
tc  body  during  the  night,  at  which  time  the 
“ above  fymptoms  were  moft  apt  to  recur. 
“ In  order  to  preferve  this  temperature,  I 
<c  found  it  neceffary  to  ufe  only  a moderately 
“ thin  quilt  in  the  fummer,  with  an  addition 
“ of  a moderately  warm  blanket  in  the  win- 
li  ter,  and  no  fire  in  the  room;  one  window 
“ of  which  was  kept  open  all  night  in  the 
“ fummer,  and  the  whole  of  the  day  in  cold 
“ weather.  This  regimen  produced  found 
“ and  refrelhing  deep,  and  almoft  an  entire 
“ exemption  from  many  troublefome  fymp- 
tc  toms  of  a fimilar  kind  that  frequently  cam« 
<f  on  in  the  day  time." 
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Other  inftances  have  occurred  to  me  of  a 
fimilar  kind;  but  not  fo  decifive  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  practice:  Thefe  cafes,  however,  will, 
I flatter  myfelf,  encourage  invalids,  thofe 
efpecially  who  labour  under  nervous  com- 
plaints, to  give  a fair  trial  to  means  which 
are  likely  to  contribute  fo  much  to  their  eafe 
and  comfort. 

Many  perfons  who  labour  under  chronic 
difeafes,  are  diftrefled  by  an  irregular  fever, 
which,  from  the  impure  air  they  breathe  for 
many  hours  in  bed,  is  moft  troublefome  in 
the  night.  I know,  from  experience,  that 
it  is  much  abated,  and  fometimes  entirely 
removed,  by  the  admiffion  of  cool  air;  and 
the  {lumbers  of  the  invalid  become  lefs  in- 
terrupted, and  much  more  refrelhing.  To 
fuch  as  labour  under  catarrhal  coughs,  which 
often  terminate  in  conflamption,  to  fuch  alfo 
as  labour  under  this  difeafe  in  an  advanced 
ftate,  and  to  the  afthmatic,  this  mode  has 
been  Angularly  beneficial. 

To  conclude;  I can  venture  to  affirm,  that, 
by  a cautious  ufe  of  the  expedients  I have 
recommended,  difeafes  may  often  be  pre- 
vented, and  invalids  frequently  relieved. 
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ESSAY  III. 

An  Enquiry  concerning  the  propriety , or 
necefity  of  ufing  other  Remedies,  during  a 
Courfe  of  Mineral  Waters,  or  of  Sea- 
Bathing. 

WATERING  places  have,  for  fome 
years,  been  very  much  reforted  to, 
not  only  for  the  purpofe  of  amufement  and 
dillipation,  but  for  the  benefit  of  invalids. 

Though  phyficians  have,  in  general,  ap- 
proved of  fea-bathing,  as  a powerful  remedy ; 
yet  they  have  not  been  fo  unanimous  with 
refpedt  to  the  efficacy  of  other  mineral  waters. 

Some  phyficians  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  the  proportion  of  their  adtive  principles 
is  fo  fmall,  that  they  are  very  little  better 
than  common  water;  whilft  others,  acknow- 
ledging the  efficacy  of  fome,  have  denied  the 
medical  virtues  of  others. 

It  is  probable  that,  whilft  the  phyficians 
who  refide  at  watering  places  have,  from 
local  experience,  acquired  an  overweening 
predilection  for  particular  mineral  waters ; 
others,  not  having  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
fidering  them  as  a part  of  medicine,  are  dif- 
pofed  to  undervalue  them. 
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There  is  a confiderable  diverfity  of  mineral 
waters  in  this  kingdom,  which,  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  adtive  principles,  muft  have  dif- 
ferent powers,  and  confequently  muft  be 
adapted  to  the  relief  of  different  difeafes. 

Of  thofe  invalids  who  refort  to  watering 
places,  fome  confult  the  refident  phylicians, 
others  are  furnifhed  with  prefcriptions  and 
general  diredlions  by  the  phvficians  or  apo- 
thecaries who  fend  them  thither  ; fome  put 
themfelves  under  the  diredtion  of  apothe- 
caries ; and  not  a few,  deeming  all  advice 
unneceffary,  adt  according  to  their  own 
opinions,  feelings;  and  caprices. 

Various  reafons  may  be  afligned  why  fuch 
perfons  are  generally  difappointed.  Some  of 
them,  by  drinking  the  waters  without  pre- 
paration or  a correfpondent  regimen,  or  in 
too  large  a quantity,  are  much  difordered  by 
them:  Others  ufe  them  too  fparingly ; in 
either  cafe  they  quit  the  place  under  an  im- 
preffion  that  the  waters  are  deftitute  of  me- 
dical powers;  or  that  they  are  not  adapted 
to  their  particular  cafes/ 

Another 

{ 1 am  credibly  informed  that,  fome  of  the  invalids  who  come 
hither  are  fuch  rigid  ccconomifts,  as  to  be  contented  with  the 
medical  advice  which  they  procure  from  the  New  Bath  Guide, 

price 
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Another  error  committed  by  many,  is 
their  allotting  themfelves  a certain  time  for 
the  ufe  of  the  waters ; beyond  which  period 
‘ it  is  not  always  in  the  power  even  of  the 
phyfician  they  confult  to  perfuade  them  to 
give  the  waters  a fair  trial.  It  is  neverthelefs 
jfufficiently  evident  that,  from  the  diverfity 
in  the  nature  of  difeafes,  and  the  difference 
in  degree,  even  of  the  fame  difeafe,  a cure, 
which  in  one  cafe  may  be  effected  in  two 
months,  will  in  another  require  five  or  fix: 
This  is  frequently  confirmed  by  inftances 
which  occur  in  our  General  Hofpital ; where 
patients,  who  after  fix  months  have  not 
been  apparently  relieved,  have  neverthelefs 
been  compleatly  cured  at  the  end  of  more 
than  twelve  months. 

If  we  confider  mineral  waters  (including 
fea-water,  which  is  of  this  clafs)  as  medicinal; 

price  one  fhilling;  vvhilft  others  have  recourfe  to  the  Pumpers 
and  Guides  for  directions  concerning  the  ufe  of  the  waters. 
Were  fuch  perfons  really  fo  indigent  as  to  be  unable  topurchafe 
advice,  the  Hofpital  would  receive  them;  if  not,  they  juftly 
merit  all  the  confequences  which  generally  refult  from  their 
fordid  parfimony. 

Some  perfons  of  this  defcription,  after  having  confulted  a phy- 
fician  once  or  twice,  think  themfelves  qualified  to  proceed  on  the 
flock  of  knowledge  thus  obtained ; but,  for  reafons  to  be  alligned 
in  the  following  pages,  they  are  often  difappointed. 
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and  if  we  fuppofe  that  fome  previous  prepa- 
ration for,  or  regulation  of,  their  ufe,  may- 
be neceflary  j it  is  likely  that  thofe  who  enter 
on  a courfe  of  them  without  advice,  may  not 
merely  lofe  their  time  and  money,  but  ac- 
tually injure,  and  even  deftroy  themfelves. 

The  late  Lord  Strange  (as  I am  informed 
by  Dr.  Falconer  who  attended  him)  died 
of  an  apoplexy,  in  confequence  of  the  inju- 
dicious ufe  of  the  Bath  water ; and  Baron 
Dimsdale  tells  me  he  recolledts  a fimilar  in- 
ftance  many  years  before.  The  inftances  of 
the  alarming  and  dangerous,  though  not  im- 
mediately fatal  effects  of  thefe  waters,  when 
ufed  improperly,  are  very  numerous: — An 
incontrovertible  proof  of  their  powers. 

Were  diftant  phyficians  who  fend  patients 
hither  with  general  directions  for  the  ufe  of 
the  waters,  fuppofed  to  be  quite  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  qualities  and  effeCis  as 
thofe  who  refide  here ; a fuppojition  not  to  be 
admitted.-,  yet  no  medical  man  will  venture 
to  afTert,  that  a variety  of  circumftances  may 
not  arife,  which  cannot  be  forefeen,  and 
confequently  cannot  be  provided  for : and 
indeed  inftances  of  that  kind  occur  daily, 
even  under  the  eye  of  the  refident  phyficians. 

It 
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It  has  been  faid,  that  the  apothecary,  to 
whom  the  prefcription  is  fent,  may  be  a 
competent  judge  of  the  neceflary  regulations. 
Though  it  would  be  invidious  to  controvert 
this  pofition;  yet  it  may  at  leaft  be  alked, 
why,  if  a patient’s  cafe  is  fo  urgent  as  to  re- 
quire the  advice  of  a phyfician  in  London 
or  elfewhere,  it  fhould  be  lefs  neceflary  to 
confult  a phyfician  at  Bath  alfo;  who  may 
juftly  be  fuppofed  to  be  more  converfant  with 
difeafes  in  which  the  Bath  water  is  beneficial, 
than  thofe  who  fend  the  patients  hither. 

It  would  not,  indeed,  be  matter  of  furprife, 
if  one  apothecary  were  difpofed  to  transfer 
his  patients  to  another j yet  this  happens 
very  rarely : whilft,  from  the  conduct  of 
fome  phyficians,  it  might  reafonably  be  fup- 
pofed, that  they  confidered  apothecaries  as 
their  only  coadjutors.  Whether  this  be  the 
refult  of  extreme  humility,  exceflive  arro- 
gance, or  mean  jealoufy,  they  alone  mull 
determine. 

But  it  has  been  whifpered  by  fome  of  their 
patients  that  have  come  hither,  that  they 
were  difluaded  from  confulting  Bath  phyfi- 
cians, not  only  becaufe  it  was  unneceflary, 
but  from  a tender  regard  to  the  patient’s 

pockets; 
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pockets  j their  Doftors  infinuating,  that,  if 
they  once  got  into  the  hands  of  the  refident 
phylicians,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  fhake 
them  off.  I truft  however,  for  the  credit  of 
the  profeftion,  as  gentlemen , that  very  few 
have  been  fo  uncandid  and  unjuft  to  their 
brethren  of  this  place ; but  I know  that  the 
imputation  is  not  totally  without  founda- 
tion, and  that  fome  of  their  patients  have 
fuffered  thereby,  not  only  in  their  purfes, 
but  in  their  healths. 

Among  many  other  inftances  which  have 
occurred,  I ftiall  mention  one. 

A perfon  of  fortune  on  his  arrival  here, 
fent  a phyfician’s  prefcription  to  a judicious 
apothecary,  who,  on  calling  on  him  a few 
days  after,  found  him  much  heated,  and  ex- 
ceedingly diftreffed,  by  an  intemperate  ufe  of 
the  waters  j though  the  mode  of  ufing  them, 
as  dire&ed  by  his  London  phyfician,  had 
been  ftridtly  complied  with,  and  the  other  re- 
medies prefcribed  were  taken  very  regularly. 
The  apothecary,  in  vain,  perfuaded  him  to 
defift  from  both,  and  to  confult  a refident 
phyfician:  he  replied,  that  he  was  ftridtly 
enjoined  not  to  do  fo,  but  to  correfpond  with 
his  London  Dofror  only.  The  Do&or,  on 

being 
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being  applied  to,  infilled  on  a continuance 
of  the  waters,  but  changed  his  prefeription  j 
with  fo  little  fuccefs  however,  that  he  was 
fent  for  by  exprefs;  and  his  fee  amounted  to 
a much  larger  fum  than  would  have  procured 
his  patient  the  attendance  of  half  the  phyli- 
cians  in  Bath  during  the  whole  feafon. 

As  I have  almoft  totally  declined  the  prac- 
tice and  emoluments  of  my  profeflion,  I fhall 
not  be  fufpe&ed  of  partiality,  when  I declare, 
that,  a few  injlances  of  dirty  intrigue , and  for- 
did avarice  excepted , no  profeflional  men  I 
have  ever  known  difeharge  their  duty  in  ge- 
neral with  more  liberality  and  difinterefted- 
nefs  than  the  phyficians  of  this  place;  or 
derive  more  moderate  emoluments  from  it. 

It  happens,  not  unfrequently,  that  the 
cafes  of  the  patients  who  come  hither  to  ufe 
the  waters  are  fuch  as  will  not  admit  of 
their  ufe;  fo  that  when  a phyfician  has  been 
confulted,  he  has  been  obliged  to  forbid  their 
being  ufed,  and  either  to  fend  the  patients 
back  to  their  quondam  preferibers,  or  un- 
dertake their  relief  by  other  means. 

A gouty  patient  confulted  me  laft  fummer 
for  fome  complaints  which  were  found  to 
be  connected  with  gravel.  As  I could  not 

remain 
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remain  at  Bath  fo  long  as  was  neceflary,  I 
left  him  under  Dr.  Falconer’s  care;  by 
whofe  judicious  management  he  was  perfectly 
relieved,  without  the  ufe  of  the  waters. 

In  my  limited  praftice  I have  met  with 
fome  other  inftances  of  invalids,  who  have 
been  fent  hither  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters, 
whofe  cafes  were  totally  incompatible  with 
their  ufe.  On  the  contrary,  it  happens,  I 
believe,  very  frequently,  that  in  difeafes  in 
which  the  Bath  waters  are  eminently  uleful, 
they  are  neverthelefs  deemed  improper  by 
thofe  who,  from  inexperience  of  their  powers, 
are  certainly  incompetent  judges. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Mead,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a preconceived  hypothefis,  con- 
demned their  ufe,  as  a bath,  in  paralytick 
cafes;  though  the  internal  and  external  ufe 
of  the  waters  has  been  found  to  be  more  be- 
neficial in  fuch  cafes,  than  all  other  remedies 
whatfoevet*.  A very  late  occurrence  has  con- 
vinced me  that  fome  of  the  moft  eminent 
phyficians  in  London  ftill  adopt  Dr.  Mead’s 
opinion;  though  manifold  proofs  of  the 
fafety  and  efficacy  of  warm  bathing  in 
palfies  occur  daily  in  private  and  hofpital 
pradlice. 
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A lady  of  my  acquaintance,  being  on  a 
tour  with  her  daughter,  who  was  in  a bad 
Hate  of  health,  lent  for  me,  as  fhe  paffed 
through  this  place  in  her  way  to  Briffol.  It 
fee  ms  her  dodior , a prejcribing  apothecary ,g  had 
reprobated  the  ufe  of  the  Bath  waters. 

On  a curfory  enquiry  into  the  cafe,  I was 
of  a different  opinion ; but  as  I was  on  the 
point  of  making  a fummer’s  excurfion,  and 
the  lady  declined  confulting  another  phyfi- 
cian,  I left  her,  with  neceflary  dire&ions,  to 
the  care  of  a judicious  apothecary;  and  by 
a letter  from  the  lady,  I had  the  pleafure  of 
knowing  that  my  opinion  with  refpedt  to  its 
being,  in  every  refpedf,  a Bath  cafe;  and  my 
prediction,  that  much  benefit  would  accrue 
from  the  waters,  was  verified  beyond  my 
mod  fanguine  expectations. 

£ I did  not,  till  lately,  know  that  fuch  a race  of  pfeudo-doClors 
exifted  ; they  are  not  however,  I believe,  very  numerous.  Whilft 
the  London  college  exercifes  a power  of  examining  all  phyficians 
who  practice  in  the  metropolis  and  its  environs;  it  will  be  ex- 
pected that  they  Ihould  take  due  notice  of  thofe  apothecaries, 
who,  not  content  with  the  emoluments  derived  from  felling  me- 
dicines, have  the  prefumption  to  require  fees  for  prefcribing  to 
their  own  (hops : Some  furgeons,  it  is  faid,  have  alfo  encroached 
on  the  department  and  emoluments  of  the  ph^fician  : — A practice 
equally  illiberal  and  unjuft. 
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I know  there  are  fome  medical  men  who 
take  every  opportunity  of  reprobating  the 
ufe  of  Bath  waters,  in  cafes  where  other  re- 
medies avail  very  little  without  their  affift- 
ance:  the  moft  favourable  conftmdtion  that 
can  be  put  on  fuch  condudt  is,  to  fuppofe 
that  they  know  very  little  more  of  the  powers 
of  the  Bath  waters  than  their  coach-horfes ; 
for  I am  unwilling  to  fuppofe  it  poffible  that 
they  can  be  actuated  by  illiberal  motives. 

I lhall  conclude  this  chapter  by  an  en- 
quiry how  far  medicinal  waters  may,  or  may 
not,  require  the  ufe  of  other  remedies. 

The  phyficians  of  the  prefent  time  are 
much  more  fimple  in  their  modes  of  pre- 
lcription  than  their  predeceffors  j and  when 
patients  refort  to  watering-places,  a pru- 
dent phyfician  will  cautioufly  avoid  the  im- 
putation of  felfifhnefs,  and  therefore  will 
prefcribe  as  fparingly  as  poffible,  during  a 
courfe  of  fea-bathing,  or  the  ufe  of  other 
mineral  waters. 

But  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  occa- 
fional  ufe  of  other  remedies  may  be  indif- 
penfibly  neceffary. 

It  is  well  known  to  medical  men,  that, 
when  difeafes  are  inveterate,  we  are  often 

F obliged 
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obliged  either  to  change  one  remedy  of  the 
fame  quality  for  another,  or  increafe  the 
power  of  one  medicine  by  the  addition  of 
another.  This  is  the  cafe  alfo  with  medi- 
cinal waters,  which,  though  in  fome  cafes 
they  may  require  very  little  if  any  aid  from 
other  remedies ; yet  in  many  inftances  they 
are  not  alone  fufficient  to  effedt  the  purpofe. 

Few  patients  are  in  fuch  a flate  as  to  bo 
able  to  enter  on  a courfe  of  this  kind  with- 
out fome  preparatory  medicines ; and  with 
refpect  to  the  ule  of  Bath  water,  this  is  pe- 
culiarly the  cafe.  After  this  neceffary  pre- 
paration, the  dofe  of  the  water  is  to  be 
afcertained,  and  the  medical  man  (whether 
phyfician  or  apothecary)  mud;  watch  the 
effedts  of  the  water,  and  determine  from 
time  to  time  what  increafe  of  dofe  his  pa- 
tient will  bear.  Bathing  may  be,  and  is 
often,  necelfary : the  times  of  bathing,  the 
degrees  of  heat,  and  other  circumftances, 
can  only  be  afcertained  by  careful  obferva- 
tion:  the  regimen  of  diet,  &c.  muif  more- 
over be  fixed  upon,  and  the  regulation  of 
all  thofe  important  points  muft  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  effedts  of 
the  water. 
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Many  untoward  circumftances  may  occur, 
which  may  render  the  interpofition  of  the 
prefcriber  neceffary.  Drinking  the  waters, 
or  bathing,  under  the  mod:  guarded  ufe  of 
either,  may  produce  difagreeable  fymptoms., 
which  may  require  either  fome  alteration  in 
the  mode  of  ufing  them,  a total  fufpenfion 
of  the  ufe  of  them  for  a time,  or  the  inter- 
pofition of  fome  remedies,  which  may  qua- 
lify their  effects,  increafe  their  power,  or 
remove  fuch  fymptoms,  which  either  they, 
fome  cafual  incidents,  or  a change  in  the 
difeafe,  may  have  produced. 

In  the  courfe  of  a former  fummer,  I had 
many  opportunities  of  confirming  this  opi- 
nion. Being  on  the  fea  coaff,  and  adting 
there  as  a volunteer  phyfician,  I was  very  ge- 
nerally confulted  by  thofe  who  reforted  thi- 
ther for  the  purpofe  of  fea-bathing.  Several 
were  fent  thither  whofe  cafes  were  improper; 
and  others  could  not  bear  the  cold  bath,  un- 
lefs  accompanied  with  the  ufe  of  cordial  and 
ftrengthening  medicines:  and  I am  perfua- 
ded  that  fimilar  difficulties  muff  occur  under 
the  ufe  of  all  medicinal  waters,  whether 
ufed  internally,  or  applied  externally. 
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In  the  General  Hofpital  here,  many  more 
patients  recover  than  in  private  practice  : 
the  reafon  is,  that  the  patients  are  obliged 
to  comply  moft  ftri&ly  and  implicitly  with 
the  phyficians’  orders,  refpecting  diet,  medi- 
cine, and  the  ufe  of  the  waters  j whilft,  from 
inattention,  diffipation,  or  felf-fufficiency, 
private  patients  frequently  fail  in  obtaining 
relief,  and  often  return  much  worfe  than 
they  came  hither.  But  whether  medicine 
may  or  may  not  be  required  in  aid  of  mine- 
ral waters  of  any  kind,  it  is  manifeft,  from 
the  foregoing  obfervations,  that  courfes, 
whether  of  drinking  or  bathing,  ought  not 
to  be  undertaken  without  medical  advice 
and  attendance. 
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ESSAY  IV. 
CHAP.  I. 

On  EMPIRICISM,  or  QUACKERY. 

UjE  TIBI  ERUNT  ARTES. 

PuDIT  H.EC  OPPROBRIA  NOBIS. 

THE  term  Empiricifm  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  word  which  hgnifies  experience , 
the  foundation  of  all  fcience,  efpecially  of 
phyfick. 

There  was  an  antient  fe£t  of  phyficians 
who  were  termed  Empirics , in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  the  Dogmatifts j but  there  is  a moll: 
effential  difference  between  thofe  antient  fages 
and  our  modern  quacks ; for  the  former  availed 
themfelves  of  accurate  philofophical  analogy 
founded  on  experience;  whereas  the  latter 
are  fo  little  accuftomed  to  any  kind  of  rea- 
foning,  that  they  are  generally  deflitute  of 
common  fenfe. 

Few  men  have  taken  more  pains  in  at- 
tempting to  difcover  the  origin,  trace  the 
progrefs,  and  dete6l  the  ignorance  and  kna- 
very, of  modern  quacks,  than  myfelf;  and 

as 
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as  quackery  has  arrived  to  a truly  alarming 
height,  efpecially  in  the  Britilh  dominions, 
I thought  I fhould  eflentially  ferve  my  fel- 
low fubjects,  by  endeavouring  to  ftem  the 
torrent  of  this  dangerous  evil. 

The  earlieft  fource  of  quackery  feems  to 
have  been  an  opinion  entertained  by  the 
vulgar,  and  perhaps  not  very  ftrenuoufly 
difcouraged  by  phyficians,  that  there  was 
fomething  myfterious  and  fupernatural  in 
the  medical  art.  Hence  the  idea  that  the 
cure  of  difeafes  was  often  effected  by  magical 
powers  and  aflral  influences ; fo  that  in  the 
ages  of  barbarifm,  priefts,  foothfayers,  aftro- 
logers,  and  fortune-tellers,  laid  their  claims 
to  medical  knowledge  and  practice. 

When  chemiflry  began  to  be  cultivated  in 
Germany,  many  chemical  remedies  were  dijk 
covered  and  adopted  in  regular  practice:  The 
empirics  however,  having  pilfered  fome  of 
the  moft  powerful  from  the  regulars,  fold 
them  as  noflrums ; and  Paracclfus , Van  Hel- 
mont , and  other  quacks,  by  their  vain  and 
infolent  boaftings,  contributed  very  much  to 
the  extenfion  of  the  evil. 

For  many  ages  all  medical  knowledge  was 
conveyed  in  the  dead  languages  only,  a few 
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books  excepted,  written  by  Arabian  phyfi- 
iicians  in  their  native  tongue;  and  I may 
venture  to  affert,  that  the  tranflation  of  thofe 
works  into  modern  languages,  efpecially  the 
difpenfatories  of  the  different  colleges  of  phy- 
ffcians,  has  contributed  exceedingly  to  the 
encouragement  of  quackery;  for  from  that 
fource  the  moll  ignorant  and  worthlefs  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  having  acquired  a 
very  fuperffcial  knowledge  of  the  moff  pow- 
erful remedies,  found  a more  ready  refource 
for  fupplying  their  neceflities,  and  even  at- 
taining affluence,  by  vending  them  as  infal- 
lible noftrums,  than  by  following  their  proper 
vocations  of  aftrologers,  almanack-makers, 
taylors,  coblers,  weavers,  carpenters,  farriers, 
porters,  and  footmen. 

Whilft  itinerant  mountebanks  were  in 
fafhion;  though  the  breed  is  almoft  extinct 
in  this  country;  the  merry-andrew  generally 
fucceeded  his  maffer,  and  from  tumbler  and 
buffoon  was  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  do6tor; 
when  in  the  velvet  coat  and  tye-wig  he  drew 
teeth,  cut  hare-lips,  and  difpenfed  his  infal- 
lible remedies,  folely  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow  fubjedts. 


Several 
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Several  of  thofe  refpettable  gentlemen  be- 
came afterwards  refident  doctors,  efpecially 
in  London  } and  to  fome  of  them,  and  their 
no  lefs  refpectable  fucceffors,  the  public  is  at 
this  time  indebted  for  fome  of  our  moffc  ce- 
lebrated noftrums. 

It  may  be  alledged,  that  thefe  animadver- 
llons  ate  didiated  by  envy  and  jealouly. 

Independent  in  my  circumftances,  and 
approaching  the  verge  of  life,  I do  mod:  fo- 
lemnly  aver,  that  I have  not  advanced  any 
thing  concerning  thofe  men  or  their  nof- 
trums that  does  not  admit  of  proof}  and 
that  my  file  motives  for  this  publication 
aie,  a regard  for  the  interefts  and  welfare  of 
the  community,  and  the  credit  of  that  pro- 
feflion  of  which  I have  the  honour  of  being 
a member. 

When  phyficians,  by  laborious  ftudy,  and 
at  con fiderable  expence,  have  qualified  them- 
lelves  for  the  exercife  of  their  profefiion,  it 
cannot  be  very  agreeable  to  them  to  find 
their  art  fo  much  degraded,  as  that  the  moft 
illiterate  of  mankind  (for  fuch  quacks  gene- 
rally are)  could  be  fuppofed  capable  of  dif- 
charging  the  duties  of  it:  For  fo  far  as 
regards  emolument,  I verily  believe  that  phy- 
ficians buffer  littlq  by  empirical  pradlice. 
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With  refpeft  to  the  employments  of  thofe 
people  before  they  commenced  noftrum- 
mongers: — The  celebrated  Ward,  whofere 
medies  are  now  neglected,  becaufe  they  are 
known,  was  a footman , and  during  his  attend- 
ance on  his  matter  on  the  continent,  ob- 
tained his  noftrums  from  the  monks,  who 

are  almoft  all  quacks. Rock  had  been  a 

porter;  as  was  Walker,  the  vender  of  the 

famous  Jefuits  drops. The  celebrated 

ele&rico-magnetical  Graham,  who  lately 
made  fuch  a noife  in  this  credulous  nation, 
exhibited  on  a mountebank  ttage  in  America 
and,  it  is  probable,  ferved  previoufly  in  the 
office  of  zany. — Meyersbach,11  who,  avail- 
ing himfelf  of  the  credulity  and  cullibiiity  of 
the  good  people  of  this  kingdom,  has  ac- 
quired a fortune  equal  to  that  of  a German 
prince,  offered  himfelf  as  a rough-rider  to  a 
riding-houfe  in  London,  but  being  rejedted, 

commenced  doctor. Turlington  was  a 

broken  matter  of  a ttiip. One  Freeman, 

who  annexes  M.  D.  to  his  name,  was  a jour- 
neyman blackfmith,  and  is  lately  returned 
from  one  of  our  colonies,  where,  as  an 

h The  ignorance  and  effrontery  of  this  fellow  has  been  properly 
expofed  by  Dr.  Lettsom. 

indented 
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indented  fervant,  he  was  employed  to  fhoe 
and  bleed  horfes/ — And  I remember  two 
fellows  in  Hampfhire,  who  gathered  and  dif- 
penfcd  their  drugs  under  aftral  influences, 
one  of  them  a weaver,  the  other  a cobler , who 
being  too  idle  to  follow  their  employments, 
found  their  account  in  becoming  dodors. 

Some  of  tliefe  noftrum-mongers  have  been 
appendages  to  the  profeffionj  and  broken 
apothecaries  and  chemifts  have  quitted  their 
proper  callings  for  this  idle  trade. 

Dr.  James,  finding  that  book-making  was 
a lofmg  bufmefs,  derived  more  advantage  in 
vending  his  celebrated  powder,  and  analeptic 
pills. — Sir  John  Hill,  alfo  a voluminous 
author,  difpenfed  his  tindures  and  efiences : 


5 This  felf-created  M.  D.  has  accufed  me  ofmifreprefentation ; 
but  the  gentleman  who  gave  me  the  information,  and  feveral 
others  of  moll  refpeCtable  characters,  have  confirmed  the  allega- 
tion, with  fome  other  cireumitances  of  his  character  which  it  does 
not  concern  the  public  to  know ; as  being  unconnected  with  his 
medical  pretenfions. 

A friend  of  mine,  who  read  the  manufcriptof  the  firlt  edition, 
told  me  I certainly  Ihould  be  Jiung  by  fome  of  thefe  empirical 
<wafps ; but  the  anonymous  and  illiterate  epiitles  of  thefe  dull 
rogues  have  evinced  them  to  be  merely  drones. 

The  brutal  and  fordid  artifice  of  one  of  thofe  vermin,  a hoary 
afiaffin,  though  he  evaded  legal  punilhment,  richly  merited  the 
difcipliue  of  a horfe-pond,  or  a niche  in  the  pillory. 


— and 
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— and  Norton  acquired  a confiderable  for- 
tune by  his  Maredant’s  drops. k 

The  newfpapers  fome  months  ago,  an- 
nounced the  death  of  one  of  thefe  doctors, 
who  has  of  late  been  much  celebrated.  This 
man,  who  could  not  procure  bread  as  an 
apothecary,  would  foon  have  realized  a large 
fortune  as  a quack.  Availing  himfelf  very 
artfully,  of  fajhionable  prejudices,  and  in 
order  that  his  pills  might  be  adapted  to  all 
the  fafhionable  difeafes,  he  wrote  a pamphlet 
to  prove  that  nervous  and  bilious  difeafes 
were  intimately  connedted  with  gout  and 
with  each  other.  As  fome  fort  of  reafoning 
and  argument  is  generally  expedted  in  me- 
dical difiertations,  he  pilfered,  without  ac- 
knowledgement, an  idea  flatted  thirty  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Shebbeare,  viz.  that  the  primary 
caufe  of  all  difeafes  proceeds  from  excefs  or 
defect  of  the  electric  fire,  the  novelty  and 
verity  of  which  could  not  fail  to  recommend 
it  to  his  fafhionable  readers.  Succeffors, 
however,  to  this  celebrated  gout  doctor,  have 

k The  aftive  and  entcrprifing  fpirit  cf  the  other  fex  has  pro  - 
duced feveral  female  adventurers  in  this  line,  who  are,  at  kajl, 
as  great  proficients  at  their  brethren,  in  the  art  of  puffing  off 
(heir  noftrums. 

fiarted 
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darted  up  like  muflirooms;  and,  like  them, 
will  probably  foon  rot  into  oblivion. 

That  thefe  men,  at  lead:  mod  of  them, 
have  pilfered  their  nodrums  from  regular 
pradtice,  admits  of  the  cleared:  proof.  The 
fpecifications  of  fome  of  the  mod  powerful 
of  thofe  nodrums,  given  upon  oath,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  patent  office ; to  which  any 
perfon  may  have  recourfe  on  paying  the 
fees ; and  mod  of  the  others  have  been  ana- 
lyfed,  and  their  compodtion  difcovered. 

Another  artifice  employed  by  thofe  peds 
of  fociety,  is  to  attribute  their  nodrums  to 
fome  celebrated  phydcian  after  his  deceafe  ; 
and  the  names  of  Fothergill,  Hunter, 
and  Solander,  have  been  prodituted  to 
thofe  knavidi  purpofes. 

It  is  now  well  known,  that  Ward’s  me- 
dicines, except  his  pade,  which  is  a mod 
abfurd  compodtion,  had  long  been  in  regular 
practice  before  he  adopted  them. 

Turlington’s  balfam  is  the  Traumatic 
balfam  of  the  fhops.  Norton’s  drops  are  a 
difguifed  folution  of  the  fublimate  mercury, 
which  was  recommended  by  Baron  Van 
Swieten,  phydcian  to  the  late  Emprefs  of 
Germany . Daffy’s  Elixir  is  the  tin&ure  of 

lena 
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fena  of  the  fhops.  Anderson’s  Pills  arc 
aloes  with  oil  of  annifeed.  Speediman’s 
Pills , extradt  of  chamomile,  aloes,  and  one  or 
two  other  trifling  ingredients.  Stoughton’s 
Drops , the  ftomachic  tindfure  of  the  fliops. 
Godfrey’s  Cordial , an  infufion  of  faflafras, 
fyrup,  and  opium.  Beaurne  de  Vie  conflfts  of 
aloes,  rhubarb,  and  fait  of  tartar,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  liquorice  juice  to  difguife 
the  other  ingredients.  Chit  tick’s  noflrum 
is  nothing  more  than  foap  lees  : and  Poitdre 
Unique , is  a combination  of  mercury  and  an- 
timony. In  fliort,  there  are  none  of  thefe 
noftrums  that  have  not  been  analyfed  by 
fkilful  chemifts;  and,  independent  of  fome 
trivial  additions,  all  of  thofe  of  any  power 
(a  few  trifling  tindlures  of  vegetables;  thofe 
of  Hill  particularly,  excepted)  are  compo- 
litions  of  mercury,  antimony,  or  opium. 

James’s  celebrated  Powder , it  is  aflerted, 
was  known  and  adminiftered  in  this  country 
above  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago; 
but  fell  into  difufe,  and  was  again  revived 
as  Cornachine’s  Powder.  About  the  year 
1746,  Baron  Sch  wan  berg,  a needy  adven- 
turer, communicated  the  prefeription  to  Dr. 
James,  on  certain  conditions  of  co-partner- 
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fhip,  which  not  being  fulfilled  on  the  part 
of  James,  a law-fuit  was  inftituted  againft 
him  in  Weftminfter-hall;  and  James  at- 
tempted to  evade  the  penalty,  by  alledging 
that  he  employed  a different  kind  of  anti- 
mony in  the  preparation:  a plea  which  would 
not  have  been  admitted  by  a jury  of  chemifts. 

It  would  however  be  illiberal  and  unjuft 
to  alledge,  that,  abfurd  and  unchemical  as 
the  preparation  certainly  is,  it  is  not  a re- 
medy of  power  and  efficacy;  for  from  my 
own  extenfive  experience,  I know  it  to  be  fo; 
but  the  fame  experience  enables  me  to  affert, 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  compofition,  its 
operation  is  very  uncertain,  and  that  th# 
other  reguline  preparations  of  antimony  are 
more  fafe  and  certain  in  their  operation,  and 
equally  effectual. 

The  only  circumftance  which  eftablifhed 
the  credit  of  this  powder  was  the  bold,  yet 
judicious,  pradtice  of  gradually  increasing 
the  dole  according  as  the  ftcmach  became 
more  habituated  to  its  ftimulus,  or  the  ur- 
gency of  the  cafe  required:  and  I cannot  help 
expreffimg  my  furprife  that  this  mode  of  ad- 
ministering active  remedies  has  been  fo  much 
negledted  by  regular  pradtitioners ; and  I am 

well 
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well  convinced  from  long  experience,  that 
if  antimonial  wine,  emetic  tartar,  or  even 
ipecacoanha,  (a  more  fafe  and  perhaps  equally 
effectual  remedy)  had  been  fo  admin illered, 
we  fliould  not  at  this  day  have  incurred  the 
reproach  of  being  obliged  to  refign  our  pa- 
tients to  the  operation  of  a quack  remedy. 
It  is  however  to  be  obferved,  that  though 
much  benefit  will  certainly  refult  from  in- 
creafing  the  dofes  of  active  remedies,  if  they 
are  given  by  perfons  of  judgment,  much 
mifchief  will  alfo  be  done,  if  thole  who  ad- 
minifter  them  are  unfkilful. 

It  would  be  a tedious  and  unprofitable 
talk  to  enter  into  a more  explicit  detail  of 
noffrum-mongers  and  their  remedies ; I have 
however  taken  notice  of  fome  of  the  prin- 
cipal ; and  would  add  moreover,  that  as  thefe 
quack  medicines  are  fold  to  retail  dealers, 
fome  of  them  may  remain  on  their  hands  for 
years,  until  they  are  totally  fpoiled,  and  yet 
they  do  not  fcruple  to  fell  them,  ignorant 
or  regardlefs  as  they  are,  whether  they  are 
found  or  not : — an  inftance  of  which  oc- 
curred lately  to  a gentleman  who  purchafed 
a quack  remedy. 


There 
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There  was  a time  when  phyficians  deemed 
it  inconfiffent  with  their  dignity  to  confent 
to  the  adminiftration  of  quack  remedies ; 
but  if,  from  a knowledge  of  their  compofi- 
tion,  or  experience  of  their  effedts,  we  are 
allured  of  their  fafety  and  power,  it  would 
be  unpardonable  in  a phyfician  to  rejedl  any 
means  that  may  be  beneficial  to  his  patient j 
if  he  or  his  friends  require  it. 

Nor  is  the  art  degraded  by  fuch  condefcen- 
fion;  for  we  only  avail  ourfelves  of  thofe 
means  which  have  been  pilfered  from  regular 
pradtice,  (as  James’s  Powder,  and  almoft 
all  other  noftrums  of  efficacy,  have  been:) 
but  even  were  it  otherwife,  life  and  health 
ought  not  to  be  facrificed  to  idle  pundtilio; 
but  every  means  ufed,  and  every  effort  made, 
that  may  conduce  to  the  relief  of  the  patient. 

One  great  objection  to  the  ufe  of  power- 
ful noftrums,  in  the  way  they  are  commonly 
adminiffered,  is,  that  as  neither  the  venders 
of  them,  nor  the  purchafers,  are  judges  of 
the  cafes  in  which  they  are  recommended, 
there  is  more  than  an  equal  chance  that  they 
may  be  injurious:  I will  explain  this  matter. 

When  a phyfician  is  confulted  on  a cafe, 
he  generally  vifits  the  patient  from  time  to 

time  i 
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time;  or  the  cafe,  if  the  patient  bediftant,  is 
accurately  defcribed  by  a medical  man,  who, 
together  with  the  account  of  fymptoms, 
enumerates  the  remedies  that  have  been  pre- 
vioufly  ufed,  and  their  effe£ts.  But,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  attention  of  medical 
men,  difeafes,  efpecially  thofe  attended  with 
fever,  are  fo  changeable  in  their  nature,  that 
the  plan  of  cure  is  often  necelfarily  changed, 
and  the  remedy,  which  is  beneficial  at  one 
time,  may  be  improper  a few  hours  after; 
and  this  often  happens  folely  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  remedy;  which  requires  to 
be  qualified,  altered  in  its  dofe,  or  totally 
omitted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  quack}  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  nature  of  difeafes,  or  even  of 
the  operation  of  medicines;  who  never,  or 
rarely,  fees  the  patient,  and  if  he  did,  would 
be  unqualified  to  judge  of  either;  vends  his 
medicine,  accompanied  with  general  direc- 
tions, and  without  due  cautions  concerning 
the  circumftances  under  which  its  operation 
ought  to  be  regulated,  mitigated,  or  omitted. 

If,  even  under  the  eye  of  the  phyfician, 
remedies  often  produce  unexpe6ted  and  un- 
toward effe£ts ; how  much  more  frequently 

G mull 
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muft  this  happen  in  the  unguarded  manner 
in  which  quack  medicines  are  ufed  ! 

But  if  the  difeafe  fhould  be  miftaken,  as 
it  fometimes  may  be  by  the  moft  fagacious 
phyfician,  it  is  either  exafperated  by  an  im- 
proper remedy,  or  that  time  is  loft  which 
might  have  been  more  properly  employed. 

Upon  the  whole  of  what  has  been  faid, 
we  may  define  a modern  quack  to  be — a pre- 
tender to  knowledge  of  which  he  is  not  pofjejfed ; 
and  a vender  of  nojlrums , the  powers  of  which 
he  does  not  underfand — in  floor t , a [windier  and 
a knave , in  the  worft  fenfe  of  the  word.1 

The 

1 When  phyficians  (I  do  not  mean  quack  doSlors ) adopt  extra- 
ordinary modes  of  obtruding  themfelves  and  their  'wonderful 
abilities  on  the  notice  of  the  public,  it  would  be  no  bread)’ of 
charity  to  place  them  on  the  fame  form  with  noftrum-mongers  ; 
and  the  fimilarity  is  more  obvious,  as,  in  both  inftances,  the 
merits  of  the  regular  doftor  and  his  brother  quack  are  always 
much  exaggerated ; whilft  that  public,  to  which  the  appeal  is 
made,  is  equally  unqualified  to  judge  of  either.  It  is  with  regret, 
mingled  with  indignation,  that  I thus  animadvert  on  theconduft 
of  fuch  of  my  brethren  as  have  juftly  incurred  this  cenfure.  In 
the  preceding  effay  I took  notice  of  their  illiberal  treatment  of  the 
Bath  phyficians ; and  it  may  fairly  be  prefumed,  that  they  are  of 
the  r of  thofe,  who,  confcious  of  deficiency  in  perfonal 

merit,  endeavour  to  compenfate  for  that  deficiency,  by  cultivating 
moft  afliduoufly,  the  good  graces  of  apothecaries,  mid  wives, 
nurfes,  abigails,  toad-eaters,  and  puffing  goflips.  But  not  con- 
tented with  this  iudiredl  attack  on  their  brethren,  they  generally 
proceed  to  diretl  hoftilities,  and,  by  the  dark  and  malignant 

infinuations 
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The  legiflators  in  almoft  every  civilized 
fociety  have  confidered  them  as  peftsj  and 
have  therefore  enacted  penal  laws  for  the 
fupprefiion  of  quackery. 

The  colleges  of  phyficians  were  inftituted 
in  different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  to  examine 
all  perfons  who  undertook  the  pradlice  of 
the  art,  infpedt  all  drugs  in  the  apothecaries 
ffiops,  and  deftroy  fuch  as  were  unfit;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  their  power  ex- 
tended to  the  examination  of  noftrums;  and 
on  their  report,  the  venders  were  fubjedt  to 
fevere  penalties. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  an  order  of  coun- 
cil, grounded  on  a former  law,  was  iflued 
for  the  apprehenfion  of  all  quacks,  in  order 

infinuations  of  themfelves  or  their  emiflaries,  endeavour  to  blaft 
the  reputations  of  all  their  competitors.  This  ferious  charge 
may,  by  fome  of  my  readers,  be  deemed  incredible  ; but  it  is  not 
lefs  true.  Such  ungentlemanly  arts  may  reafonably  be  confi- 
dered as  truly  empirical,  and  thofe  who  practife  them  as. /windier: 
of  reputation,  and  therefore  greater  pelts  of  fociety  than  /■windier: 
of  property,  infomuch  as  they,  in  a great  degree,  deprive  the 
public  of  the  fervices  and  talents  of  tnodef  men,  who  are  generally 
as  much  their  fuperiors  in  ability  as  in  urbanity.  That  I may, 
in  lome  degree,  qualify  the  feverity  of  this  Itridture,  I take,  with 
pleafure,  this  opportunity  of  declaring,  that  as  I confider  my  pro- 
feflion  as  a moll  ufeful  and  refpeUable  fcience,  fo  I have  a molt 
fincere  and  affeflionate  attachment  to  all  fuch  of  my  brethren  as 
difcharge  their  duty  with  honour  and  integrity. 

C 2 
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to  their  being  examined  by  the  cenfors  of 
the  college  of  phyficians.  On  that  occafion, 
feveral  mountebanks,  water-cafters,  ague 
charmers,  and  venders  of  noftrums,  were 
fined,  imprifoned,  and  banifhed. 

This  wholfome  feverity,  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed,  checked  the  evil  for  a time;  but  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Third,  it  became  again 
neceffary  to  put  the  laws  in  force  againft 
thefe  vermin;  in  confequence  of  which, 
many  of  them,  when  examined,  confeiTed 
their  utter  ignorance,  to  fuch  a degree,  as 
to  be  unable  either  to  read  or  write:  others, 
it  was  found  had  been  attempting  to  pro- 
cure abortion  in  unfortunate  fingle  women  ; 
feveral  of  them  were  difcovered  to  be  for- 
tune-tellers, match-makers,  panders,  and 
bawds.  Some  of  thofe  mifcreants  were  fet 
in  the  pillory;  fome  put  on  horfe-back,  their 
faces  to  the  horfe’s  tail,  and  their  necks  deco- 
rated with  a collar  of  urinals,  and  afterwards 
whipped,  branded,  and  banifhed."1 

m A late  newfpaper  informs  us,  that  a perfon  who  believed  his 
health  had  been  injured  by  a quack,  gave  his  do&or  a found 
drubbing,  to  the  great  amufementof  the  mob  : it  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  this  mode  of  feeing  will  not  become  fafhionable ; 
otherwife  it  is  probable  that  fome,  even  of  the  regulars,  might 
not  always  fleep  in  a found  fkin. 

Having 
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Having  repeatedly  fmarted  for  a diredt 
violation  of  the  laws,  they  have  endeavoured 
of  late  years  to  evade  it,  by  availing  them- 
felves  of  a power  veiled  in  the  crown  of 
granting  patents  for  ufeful  inventions.  This 
has,  by  the  fordid  avarice  of  the  officers, 
been  lhamefully  abufed  $ for  it  may  be  clearly 
proved,  that,  with  refpedl  to  nodrum  ven- 
ders, few,  if  any,  of  their  medicines  could  be 
deemed  inventions,  though  they  were  obliged 
to  annex  an  oath  to  their  fpecifications. 
Of  thofe  which  have  been  fold  without  the 
fandlion  of  a patent  (as  well  as  thofe  which 
have)  it  has  been  found,  by  chemical  analyfis, 
that  the  mod  powerful  are  difpenfatory  me- 
dicines, difguifed  by  fome  trifling  additions, 
whillt  others  have  been  found  to  conlill  of 
the  mod  infignificant  ingredients,  as  pith  of 
bread,  brick-dud,  dieeps  dung,  &c.  the 
venders  depending  for  fuccefs  on  the  drength 
of  the  patients’  imagination,  and  the  liveli- 
nefs  of  their  faith. 

The  impudent  impodure  of  a German 
quack,  who  lately  pretended  to  cure  difeafes 
by  animal  magnetifm,  induced  the  French 
king  to  iffue  an  arret,  which,  if  duly  obeyed, 
as  it  probably  will  be  in  a defpotic  govern- 
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ment,  muft  effectually  fupprefs  quackery  in 
that  kingdom  how  far  our  minifters  have 

n Since  the  publication  of  the  former  edition,  fome  ofMESMiR’s 
magnetic  difciples  have  appeared  in  this  kingdom.  A brazier 
at  Wirtchefter,  determined  to  have  feveral  firings  to  his  bow, 
made  a journey  to  London  to  purchafe  the  magnetic  art.  Having 
concerted  l'neafures  with  his  wife,  they  contrived  an  expedient  to 
evince  the  tniraculous  power  of  his  art;  and  whilft  he  remained 
in  London,  ihe  was,  in  the  prefence  of  feveral  of  her  companions, 
affe&ed,  in  a very  extraordinary  manner,  by  his  fympathetic  in- 
fluence. This  was  fufficient  to  efiablifh  his  credit;  patients 
crouded  to  him  from  every  quarter,  and  ^wonderful  effe&s  were 
attributed  to  his  art,  even  by  fome  perfons  whofe  education  and 
rank  in  life  ought  to  have  rendered  them  lefs  fufceptible  of 
impofition. 

A learned  and  ingenious  clergyman  of  that  city,  however, 
aflured  me  that,  upon  a very  minute  enquiry,  he  could  not  dis- 
cover that  a Angle  inftance  of  relief  or  cure  could  be  authenti- 
cated ; and  laft  fummer  I attended  a patient  who  had  been  three 
weeks  under  this  Brazier’s  care,  and  who  returned  fo  ill  as  to  be 
now  attended  by  two  phyflcians. 

The  report  of  the  Commiflioners,  of  whom  Dr.  Franklin  is 
one,  published  by  order  of  the  French  king,  proves  irrefragably 
that  the  whole  is  a grofs  impofition  ; and  though  a depraved 
imagination  might  fometimes  be  fo  worked  upon  by  the  German 
juggler  and  his  pupils,  as  to  produce  even  convulAons  ; yet  fuch 
effeds  were  not  the  refult  of  any  medical  power,  and  might  be 
dangerous  and  even  fatal. 

Nothing  more  v/ill  be  neceflary  to  deftroy  the  credit  of  this 
new  fpecies  of  quackery  with  the  learned  and  intelligent,  than 
the  perufal  of  the  very  candid  report,  which  does  great  honour  to 
the  Commiflioners ; feveral  of  whom,  not  being  medical  men, 
could  have  no  motive  but  the  love  of  truth ; and  I am  convinced 
that  if  other  fpecies  of  quackery  were  difpaflionately  examined 
by  learned  men,  not  ot  the  faculty,  the  futility  or  danger  of 
their  pretenlions  would  be  as  effectually  expofed, 
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a&ed  wifely  in  impofmg  a tax  on  noftrums, 
inftead  of  punilhing  the  venders,  may  be 
doubted.  The  tax  feems  to  be  equally  po- 
litic as  a former  gin  a£t,  which  added  to  the 
revenue,  whilft  it  facrificed  the  morals  and 
healths  of  the  fubjedt. 

Were  I to  enumerate  all  the  inftances, 
within  my  own  knowledge,  of  the  dangerous 
and  fatal  effedts  of  a mifapplication  of  the 
moft  powerful  of  thefe  noftrums,  the  detail 
would  be  almoft  incredible  : a few  inftances 
may  fuffice. 

James’s  Powder , though  confefiedly  be- 
neficial in  certain  ftages  of  inflammatory  dif- 
eafes,  has,  not  unfrequently,  vomited,  pur- 
ged, or  fweated  to  death,  perfons  labouring 
under  low,  malignant,  and  putrid  fevers, 
who  might  have  been  faved  by  a liberal  ufe 
of  bark,  fnake-root,  and  wine.° 

The  habit  of  taking  James’s  Analeptic  Pills , 
fince  bilious  difeafes  have  become  fajhionable , 
has  irreparably  injured  many  conftitutions, 
by  creating  a neceflity  for  the  frequent  ufe  of 

° The  celebrated  Dr.  Goldsmith  was  deftroyed  by  an  injudi- 
cious ufe  of  James’s  Powder ; and  notwithflanding  James’s  alfer- 
tion,  that  it  had  been  found  beneficial  in  the  malignant  yellow 
fever  of  hot  climates,  the  reverfe  is  undoubtedly  true. 

purges, 
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purges,  which,  in  moft  of  the  cafes  in  which 
they  are  ufed,  are  not  much  lefs  deleterious 
than  the  moft  virulent  poifons. 

Turlington’s  Drops , given  imprudently 
in  colics,  have  brought  on  fatal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels  and  kidnies.  Chittick’s 
medicine,  in  one  inftance  which  fell  within 
my  cognizance,  produced  a fatal  putrid  fever. 
How  many  unhappy  infants  have  been  lulled 
into  fatal  deep  by  Godfrey’s  Cordial!  and 
how  many  perfons  have  been  thrown  into 
dangerous  falivations  by  MAREDANT’sJDroyu / 
The  wife  of  a refpetftable  magiftrate  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  my  particular  friend, 
was  deftroyed  by  the  confummate  ignorance 
of  Meyersbach;  and  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  valuable  life  of  the  hufband 
was  fhortened  by  the  fame  means. 

With  refpedt  to  teftimonies  in  favour  of 
noftrums,  many  are  obtained  by  perjury,  and 
others  are  exaggerated  by  ignorance;  and 
whilft  the  fuppofed  cures  are  publifhed  with 
much  parade,  the  mifcarriages  are  concealed 
with  induftrious  care.p  That  they  may  have 

been 

P A notorious  inftance  of  this  happened  in  the  metropolis  of  a 
neighbouring  county — The  vender  of  a celebrated  quack 

remedy 
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been  fometimes  beneficial,  it  would  be  un- 
candid  to  deny;  as  a powerful  remedy,  pro- 
ducing, by  the  violence  of  its  operation,  a, 
great  and  fudden  change  in  the  conlfitution, 
may  either  eradicate  an  inveterate  difeafe,  or 
fubvert  the  powers  of  life:  but  I would  fub- 
mit  to  the  ferious  confideration  of  my  readers, 
whether,  as  regular  pra6fice  is  in  pofleffion 
of  as  powerful  means  as  any  nofixum  what- 
ever, it  would  not  be  more  prudent  to  intruft 
the  admini fixation  of  them  to  thofe,  who,  by 
a liberal  and  regular  education,  are  alone 
qualified  to  render  them  equally  fafe  and 
efficacious;  or  if  they  mnfi:  have  quack  re- 
medies, let  them  be  taken  under  the  eve  and 
regulation  of  a perfon  of  (kill. 

It  has  been  alledged,  that  regular  prac- 
titioners, by  a timid  routine,  or  felfifh  pro- 
craffi nation,  deprive  their  patients  of  thofe 
mod  powerful  aids  of  which  quacks  have 

remedy  publiihed  in  his  paper  the  cafe  of  a perfon  fuppofed  to  be 
cured  by  it,  and  annexed  the  name  of  a refpedtable  clergyman 
as  a witnefs  and  a voucher,  without  his  privity  or  confent  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  remontlrance  of  this  gentleman,  and 
the  declaration  of  two  medical  men  of  character,  that  they 
could  indubitably  prove  that  the  identical  perfon , and  leveral 
others,  were  abfolutely  killed  by  it,  he  not  only  refufed  to  infert 
the  cafes  and  vouchers  in  his  paper,  but  had  the  audacity  to  re- 
peat the  advertifement, 

availed 
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availed  themfelves.  If  this  charge  be,  in  any 
refpeft,  well  grounded,  it  is  more  applicable 
to  the  paft  than  prefent  times  j as  a more 
bold  and  decifive  practice  is  now  very  gene- 
rally adopted. 

Some  of  the  abettors  of  thefe  quacks  (for 
very  few  of  them  have  been  able  to  vindicate 
themfelves)  have  infinuated,  that  though  de- 
ficient in  the  general  principles  of  phyfic, 
they  have  acquired,  by  experience,  not  only 
a fufficient  knowledge  of  the  operation  of 
their  noftrums,  but  of  the  nature  of  the 
difeafes  to  which  they  are  adapted. 

I anfwer,  that  the  medical  art  refembles  a 
circle,  each  point  of  which  is  fo  connected 
with  the  other,  that  in  order  to  obtain  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  a part,  the  whole 
muff  be  underftood : And  to  fhew  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  medical  knowledge,  and 
thofe  branches  of  learning  and  fcience  with 
which  it  has  an  intimate  affinity,  in  my 
treatife  on  the  difficulties  of  fludying  medi- 
cine, I have  enumerated  the  qualifications  ne- 
ceffary  to  form  afkilful  phyficianj  and,  upon 
a fair  comparifon,  I may  truft  to  the  candour 
of  my  readers  to  determine,  what  portion  of 
that  knowdedge  can  be  juftly  claimed  by  the 
herd  of  noft  rum-mongers. 
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There  is  fo  intimate  a connection  between 
all  the  branches  of  medicine,  that  none  of 
them  can  be  difpenfed  with  in  the  education 
of  a phyfician:  as  I fhall  endeavour  to  (hew 
by  the  following  example,  which  I fhall,  I 
hope,  make  intelligible  to  every  reader.p 

A perfon  complains  of  a difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. To  form  a juft  judgment  of  the  nature 
and  caufes  of  this  fymptom,  which  is  a morbid 
affeCtion  of  manifold  difeafes,  not  only  of  the 
organs  of  refpiration,  but  of  others  by  fympa- 
thy,  the  confulted  phyfician  muft  firft  avail 
himfelf  of  his  anatomical  knowledge  of  the 
ftruCture  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  other  organs 
which  contributeto  the  function  of  breathing. 

From  phyfology  he  learns  the  condition  of 
the  different  organs  neceffary  to  a free,  equal, 
and  eafy  breathing,  which  afford  the  figns  of 
a healthy  ftate  of  the  organs. 

From  natural  and  experimental  philofophy  he 
knows  that  certain  qualities  of  the  air  are 
neceffary  for  this  purpofej  and  that  a per- 
verffon  of  thole  qualities  may  be  injurious 
to  breathing. 

Pathology  inftruCts  him  that  this  fymptom 
is  connected  with  fome  affeCtion  of  the  lungs, 

p See  the  philofophical  fketch  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  hu- 
man body  and  mind. 
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or  other  organs  of  breathing.  But  as  he 
proceeds  in  his  enquiries,  the  inveftigation 
becomes  more  intricate  and  perplexed,  efpe- 
cially  when  he  attempts  to  determine  to 
which  of  the  many  difeafes  of  thefe  organs 
this  fymptom  belongs:  whether,  for  inftance, 
it  is  connected  with  different  fpecies  of  fore 
throat;  whether  it  proceeds  from  fome  fault 
in  the  lungs  themfelves;  whether  the  affec- 
tion is  catarrhal,  inflammatory,  confumptive, 
affhmatic,  rheumatic,  gouty,  nervous,  &c. 
or  whether,  thefe  organs  being  in  a found 
Bate,  the  evil  may  not  proceed  from  the  air 
being  too  hot,  cold,  moift,  or  dry;  or  im- 
pregnated with  noxious  vapours  of  lead, 
brimftone,  and  charcoal,  &c.;  or  whether  it 
may  be  connected  with  fever,  or  produced  by 
various  eruptions  repelled  from  the  furface, 
and  thrown  on  thofe  organs  ; as  of  miliary 
rafh,  itch,  fmall-pox,  mealies,  &c.;  or,  finally, 
whether,  neither  the  organs  nor  the  air  be- 
ing faulty,  it  may  not  proceed  from  blood  or 
other  humours  floating  in  the  cavity  of  the 
bread:  or  belly;  or  from  fome  difeafes  of  the 
heart,  liver,  flomach,  and  other  organs, 
worms,  &c.;  the  lungs  being  only  affedted 
by  fympathy  or  contiguity.  If  the  cafe  be 

flill 
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flill  obfcure,  he  endeavours  to  elucidate  it 
by  enquiring  into  the  former  date  of  the 
patient’s  health,  his  mode  of  life,  the  difeafes 
he  has  been  fubjedl  to,  and  his  temperament 
or  habit  of  body.  From  all  thefe,  compared 
with  each  other,  he  with  the  utmoft  cau- 
tion, and  by  the  drifted  analogical  reafoning, 
afcertains  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  its  caufes, 
and  its  degree  j he  forms  his  prognodic  con- 
cerning the  probable  iffuej  and  determines 
what  will  be  the  bed  means  of  averting  far- 
ther danger,  and  promoting  recovery.  If 
he  errs  in  any  eiTential  circumftance  of  en- 
quiry or  judgment,  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  difeafe,  every  fubfequent  dep  muff 
participate  of  the  error. 

Having  formed  his  plan  of  cure,  he  runs 
over  in  his  mind  all  the  different  claffes  of 
remedies,  and  from  thofe  felefts  fuch  as  he 
deems  moft  proper,  and  afcertains  the  dofes 
of  them.  He  affiduoufly  watches  their  effefts 
from  day  to  day,  leffens  or  increafes  their 
doles,  or  even  changes  them  as  circum fiances 
fhall  fugged.  It  often  happens  that,  from 
their  operation,  he  may  acquire  a more  cor- 
rect, or  even  a new  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe j or  a change  of  fymptoms  in  the 

progrefs 
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progrefs  of  it,  may  make  a different  mode  of 
treatment  neceffary.  Thus  he  proceeds,  with 
extreme  care  and  circumfpefrion,  until  the 
difeafe  terminates  in  recovery  or  death.11 

This,  out  of  a multitude  of  inffances 
which  might  be  adduced,  is  the  moft  Ample 
and  intelligible  I could  felecfj  and  yet  many 
effential  and  intricate  circumftances  are 
omitted. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  have  perufed  the 
preceding  pages,  and  fhall  read  my  effay  on 
the  difficulties  attending  the  ftudy  of  medi- 
cine, with  care,  will,  I flatter  myfelf,  antici- 
pate me  in  the  following  inferences. 

ijl,  That  the  fcience  of  medicine  requires 
extenfive  knowledge,  and  much  fagacity. 

2 dly,  That  from  the  multiplicity  of  dif- 
eafes,  and  the  difficulty  of  inveftigating  their 
nature,  even  the  moft  fkilful  may  err;  but 
that  they,  and  they  only , are  qualified  to  cor- 
re£t  their  errors  by  nice  obfervation,  and 
accurate  reafoning. 

3 dly,  That  much  danger  may  arile  from 
unqualified  perfons  undertaking  the  care  of 

1 1t  will  not  be  neceflary  to  apologize  for  this  explanatory  nar- 
rative ; as  the  jnedical  ladios  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  hearing 
and  detailing  fi&itious  cafes  of  <wojtderful  maladies  and  miracu- 
lous cures. 
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the  fick;  and  that  quacks  in  general,  whether 
male  or  female , are  totally  deficient  in  medical 
knowledge. 

4 thly,  That  how  effectual  foever  quack 
remedies  may  be;  yet  their  being  admi- 
niflered  without  a due  knowledge  of  the 
difeafe,  or  attention  to  the  effedts  of  the  re- 
medies, may  be  attended  with  fatal  confe- 
quences;  and  that  if  ever  they  relieve,  it 
muft  be  by  chance. 

But  as  it  may  be  deemed  an  a dt  of  injuftice 
to  any  man  who  claims  the  merit  of  an  in- 
vention, to  deprive  him  of  the  reward  of  his 
ingenuity,  I would  propofe,  that  every  perfon 
who  has  invented  an  ufeful  remedy  fhould, 
on  oath,  deliver  the  prefcription  to  three 
members  of  the  colleges  of  phyficians  of  Bri- 
tain or  Ireland,  appointed  by  their  refpedlive 
Legiflatures,  and  that,  after  a fair  trial  of  its 
efficacy,  a reward  be  voted  by  parliament. 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  propofition ; 
as  fomething  fimilar  was  done  in  the  cafe  of 
Mrs.  Stevens’s  medicines. 

Or  fhould  it  be  alledgcd,  that  phyficians 
may  not  report  candidly  on  the  refult,  feme 
members  of  the  Pvoyal  Society  might  be 
joined  with  the  medical  men,  as  has  been 

very 
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very  judicioufly  diredfed  by  the  French  king 
in  the  cafe  of  animal  magnetifm. 

If  fuch  a regulation  fhould  be  adopted,  it 
would  be  neceflary  to  fupprefs  the  noftrum- 
mongers,  by  enforcing,  with  rigour,  all  the 
laws  enadled  for  that  purpofe;  and  fhould 
the  other  regulations  which  I Ihall  take  no- 
tice of  in  the  next  chapter  be  carried  into 
execution,  I am  firmly  perfuaded,  that  many 
of  the  moft  valuable  members  of  the  com- 
munity, now  annually  loft,  would  be  faved, 
to  the  great  emolument  of  the  nation. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 

LADY  DOCTORS/ 

Mrs.  Hardcastle. 

Did  I not  prefcribe  for  you  every  day,  and  weep  while  the 
receipt  was  operating  ? 

Tony  Lumpkin, 

Ecod ! you  had  reafon  to  weep,  for  you  have  been  dofing 
me  ever  fince  I was  born.  I have  gone  through  every 
receipt  in  the  Family  Phyfician  ten  times  over;  and  you 
have  thoughts  of  courfing  me  through  Quincy  next  fpring. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer , Aft  id. 

1HAVE  allotted  a feparate  chapter  to  my 
very  refpe6lable  fillers  and  coadjutors;  as 
it  would  have  been  an  unpardonable  infult 
to  have  put  them  on  a level  with  the  fordid 
and  felfifh  race  of  noftrum-mongers ; to 
whom,  I am  perfuaded,  they  are  very  much 
fuperior  in  every  liberal  and  medical  ac- 
complilhment:  though  I am  apprehenfive, 
they  may  be  fomewhat  deficient  in  thofe  qua- 

r This  term  does  not  quite  pleafe  me,  becaufe  fome  of  the 
other  fex  have  alfo  a ftrong  propenfity  to  quackery ; however,  the 
proportion  of  female  dodlors  being  at  Ieaft  ten  to  one  of  the  male, 
their  claim  to  pre-eminence  is  indifputable. 

H 
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lifications  which  would  be  neceflary  to  their 
commencing  phyficians,  if  the  branches  of 
knowledge  enumerated  in  the  effay  on  the 
difficulties  of  ftudying  medicine,  are  indif- 
penfible,  as  they  undoubtedly  are. 

Ladies  (or  gentlemen)  dodtors  may  be 
defined  fage  perfonages,  who  not  only  phyfick 
themfelvesj  but,  without  fee  or  reward , pre- 
fcribe,  and  often  adminifter  their  remedies 
to  their  friends,  dependants,  and  poor 
neighbours.3 

I proceed  to  enquire  how  it  has  happened 
that  the  fair  fex  has  arrogated  to  itfelf  the 
privilege  of  difcharging  the  duties  of  the 
phyfician  and  furgeon. 

As,  by  their  domeftic  avocations,  and  the 
neatnefs,  delicacy,  and  tendernefs,  peculiar 
to  the  fex,  they  have  ever  been  deemed  well 

s I have  however  known  feveral  dofiors  of  this  defeription,  who 
were  much  more  alert  in  preferibing,  than  in  taking,  even  their 
own  preferiptions : and  I have  generally  concluded,  that  their 
confidence  in  their  own  /kill  fuffered  feme  abatement  when  their 
perfonal  fafety  was  concerned.  Human  vanity  is  much  gratified 
on  every  occafion  wherein  we  can  evince  our  fuperiority,  with 
refpeft  either  to  rank,  opulence,  or  knowledge ; and  it  muft  cer- 
tainly be  a very  flattering  circumftance  for  a lady  dottor  to  poffefs, 
or  feem  to  pofiefs,  a degree  of  fcientific  knowledge  by  fix  hours 
hard  medical  ftudy,  the  attainment  of  which  cofis  a male  dunes 
the  labour  of  as  many  years. 
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qualified  to  difcharge  the  duty  of  nurfes;  fo, 
from  the  habit  of  adminiftering  remedies, 
they  at  length  afiumed  a right  of  preferring 
them:  The  tranfition  was  eafy  and  natural. 

This  laudable  ambition  of  filling  the  firft 
department  of  the  medical  art  is  of  confider- 
able  antiquity : for  we  know  that,  among 
our  Gothick  anceftors,  women  were  the  chief 
phyficiansj  and  as  female  emulation  is  un- 
bounded, they  alfo  claimed  a place  at  the 
national  councils;  and  even  diicharged  the 
duties  of  the  corps  diplomatique  with  lingular 
add  refs  and  fuccefs.1 


* Betides  the  queen  of  Sheba,  who  was  her  own  plenipotentiary 
to  the  'wifejl  of  kings;  the  refult  of  whofe  royal  tete  a tele  has 
been  amply  detailed ; we  have  two  other  inliances  of  female 
plenipo’s;  one  to  Charles  the  Xllth  of  Sweden,  whofe  eir.balfy 
failed,  merely  from  want  of  gallantry  and  politejfe  in  the  iren- 
headed  Monarch  : But  the  lady,  afterwards  Duchefs  of  Portf- 
mouth,  fucceeded  better  with  our  Charles,  and,  by  her  mery 
honourable  connexion  with  that  prince,  had  the  pleafure  of  con- 
tributing greatly  to  the  glory  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  Of  the 
fuperiority  of  female  talents  in  the  arts  of  government,  our 
Elizabeth  and  the  Thalefris  of  the  North,  afford  fhining  exam- 
ples, and  though  ic  has  been  invidioufly  fuppofed  that  a late  race 
of  our  kings  chiefly  derived  their  embarrafl'ments  and  misfortunes 
from  petticoat  influence;  I cannot,  for  the  honour  of  the  fex, 
aflent  to  the  allegation;  as  we  know  that  female  influence  has 
long  predominated  in  the  councils  of  a neighbouring  kingdom, 
remarkable  for  the  fubtilty,  rettitude,  and  fuccefs  of  its  political 
evolutions. 
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Though  the  female  hereditary  claim  to  the 
medical  department  has  been  difputed,  and 
occafionally  ufurped,  by  their  male  rivals, 
they  have  never  been  able  totally  to  fuperfede 
them;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  have,  to 
this  day,  retained  a confiderable  fhare  of  their 
former  medical  confequence.“ 

In  thofe  halcyon  days,  when  men  of  rank 
and  fortune  fpent  the  greatefl  part  of  their 
time  at  their  country  manfions,  the  miftrefs 
of  the  family  neceffarily  commenced  a Lady 
Bountiful ; and,  not  contented  with  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  chemical  art  in  preparing  her 
preferves  and  pickles,  had  recourfe  to  her 
family  receipts,  all  of  them  infallible ; and 


The  fair  fex  has  been  no  lefs  eminent  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  erudition  and  fcience;  fome  have  excelled  in  clafiical 
learning,  criticifm,  hiftory,  and  philofophy ; others  have  evinced 
fuperior  talents  in  the  fine  arts;  a few  have  even  entered  deeply 
into  the  abftrufe  fpeculations  of  geometry  and  metaphyfics;  and 
it  is  evident  that  they  have  a prefcriptive  claim  to  the  province  of 
phyfick:  The  period  therefore,  is  not,  perhaps,  very  remote,  when 
our  academical  chairs,  that  of  rhetoric  efpecially,  may  be  very  sblv 
filled  by  female  profeflors — when  ladies  fhall  become  fellows  and 
even  prefidents  of  our  colleges  of  phyficians — and  ladv  dolors 
fuperintend  the  healths  of  crowned  heads.  In  the  AJiatic  and 
African  courts,  there  would  be  peculiar  propriety  in  fuch  ap- 
pointments, as  they  might  minifter  in  more  than  one  capacity. 

u In  fo  much  that  few  of  our  profeiTion  have  attained  any  de- 
gree of  eminence  and  celebrity  without  the  aid  of  female  patronage. 

from 
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from  this  invaluable  dore  of  knowledge,  ac- 
quired the  art  of  preparing  plaiders,  falves, 
and  furfeit  waters.  Thefe  /he  difpenfed  with 
a liberal  hand;  and,  with  much  condefcen- 
fion  and  humanity,  vifited  the  fick  and  lame; 
and  not  only  didributed  her  remedies,  but 
mod:  charitably  fupplied  all  their  wants. 

About  the  middle  of  the  lad  century, 
indigent  men  of  fome  learning  publifhed 
medical  treatifes  for  the  ufe  of  the  Lady 
Bountifuls  of  that  day;  who,  from  Arijlotle s 
Majler-piece^  Culpepper  s Midwifery , Salmon  s 
Practice  of  Phy/ick3  and  Every  Man  his  own 
Phyjician , made  a very  refpcSlable  addition  to 
their  dock  of  medical  knowledge;  and  it  is 
from  the  fame  inexhaudible  funds,  all  our 
nodrum  venders  have  borrowed  their  infal- 
lible remedies. 

A revolution  in  the  habits  of  life  has  now 
aimed  extinguifhed  the  race  of  the  Lady 
Bountifuls ; and  the  poor  are  now  generally 
refigned  to  the  care  of  thofe  humane  and 
tender-hearted  gentlemen,  the  parifh  officers. 

It  would,  however,  be  extremely  unjud  to 
infinuate,  that  the  prefent  age  is  deficient  in 
charity;  for  the  very  reverfe  is  the  cafe;  as 
is  evident  from  the  liberal  fubfciiptions  to 
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hofpitals  and  pauper  difpenfaries,  and  the 
readinefs  with  which  diftrefled  individuals 
are  relieved.  The  ladies  alfo  ftill  retain  their 
natural  difpofition  to  do  good;  and,  when 
they  retire  to  their  country  feats,  carry  with 
them  a medicine  cheft,  generally  the  refttfi 
of  a druggift’s  fhop;  and  from  that  maga- 
zine, not  only  phyfick  the  whole  family,  but 
difpenfe  their  remedies  to  all  the  indigent 
neighbourhood. 

Without  prefuming  to  arraign  the  mo- 
tives for  this  aft  of  charity,  I would  only 
obferve,  that  in  their  mode  of  difpenling  it, 
they  fall  fhort  of  their  predecelfors : for,  in- 
flead  of  following  the  example  of  the  quon- 
dam Lady  Bountiful* , they  commonly  take 
their  report  of  the  patient’s  cafe  from  an 
upper  fervant,  to  whom  the  adminiftration 
of  the  remedy  is  intruded ; whilft  the  fupply 
of  nourifliment  ordered  for  the  fick  is  gene- 
rally intercepted  by  the  poftillion  or  ftable- 
boy,  who  is  employed  to  deliver  it. 

As  the  dottors,  of  this  defeription,  are 
ready  to  affign  various  reafons  for  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  art,  I fhall  confider  and  reply 
to  them  feparately. 


] They 
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ijl.  They  alledge,  that,  as  they  underftand 
their  own  conftitutions,  they  are  beft  quali- 
fied to  determine  what  is  fit  for  them. 

If,  by  a knowledge  of  conftitution,  the 
ladies  mean  that  they  have  learned,  from  ex- 
perience, what  foods  and  drinks,  and  what 
modes  of  living,  are  moft  agreeable  to  their 
conftitution s,  I concur  with  them  in  fome 
meafure;  though,  as  our  conftitutions  change 
at  different  periods  of  life,  and  often  in  con- 
fequence  of  difeafe,  it  may  happen,  that  what 
is  fuitable  at  one  time  may  be  very  improper 
at  another;  efpecially  if  the  maxim  be  ex- 
tended to  the  ufe  of  medicine. 

2 dly.  They  affert  that,  whether  they  pre- 
fcribe  for  themfelves,  or  for  others,  they  deal 
in  nothing  but fimple  things;  which,  if  they 
do  no  good,  cannot  do  any  harm. 

I anfwer,  that  if  the  difeafes  for  which 
they  prefcribe  have  a dangerous  tendency, 
and  there  are  few  difeafes  which  have  not  in 
fome  degree,  delay  creates  danger;  and  it 
often  happens,  that  when  means,  equal  to 
the  urgency  of  the  cafe,  are  omitted,  the  fea- 
fon  for  relief  is  irretrievably  loft;  and  a 
flight  difeafe  frequently  degenerates  into  a 
mortal  malady. 
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In  this  way,  I am  convinced,  thoufands  of 
moft  valuable  fubjedts  are  annually  loft  to 
the  community;  of  which  a great  propor- 
tion die  of  that  fatal  Englifh  malady  confump- 
tion.  Inftances  of  this  kind  occur  daily  to 
phyficians,  who  have  reafon  to  lament  that 
their  efforts  are  unavailing,  and  their  art 
difcredited,  in  confequence  of  negledt  or  mif- 
management  in  the  earlier  ftages  of  difeafe; 
when  there  was  a moral  certainty  of  danger 
being  prevented  by  proper  management. 

There  is  a confiderable  degree  of  inconve- 
nience, often  of  danger,  in  perfons  being  in 
the  habit  of  taking  even  trivial  remedies,  for 
the  removal  of  luppofed  complaints;  I fay 
Juppofed,  becaufe  they  often  are  fo;  and  the 
very  operation  of  thofe  drugs  may  create  fo 
much  difturbance  in  the  conftitution,  as 
really  to  produce  difeafe,  inftead  of  prevent- 
ing or  removing  it.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
caie  with  rhubarb,  magnefia,  Anderforis , and 
James* s analeptick  pills,  6cc.  the  firft  dofe 
creating  a neceffity  for  a fecond;  and  fo  on, 
until  they  become  indifpenfibly  neceffary  :x 

Of 

* In  this  inftance  I mult  diflent  from  Dr.  Cadocan,  who,  in 
the  few  hints  he  gives  concerning  the  medical  management  of 
gouty  patients,  (and  he  conliders  gout  as  a reprefentative  of  all 
: * other 
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Of  the  dangerous  effects  of  tins  practice,  I 
have  given  two  instances  in  the  Effay  011 
Fajhionable  Difeafes , to  which  I refer  the 
reader;  and  two  more  have  occurred  to  me 
fince  the  publication  of  the  former  edition. 

A celebrated  ancient  phyfician7  has  cau- 
tioned us  againft  the  deftrudtive  practice  of 
ufing  preventive  remedies;  and  I believe  that 
our  failure  in  the  cure  of  difeafes  often  pro- 
ceeds from  this  practice;  the  conftitution 
being,  by  habitual  ufe,  rendered  infenfible  to 
the  impreffion  of  remedies,  when  they  are 
really  necdfary. 

In  my  Elfay  on  Regimen , I have  made  a 
remark,  which  for  its  importance  ought  to 
be  repeated  here.  In  eftablifhing  an  effential 
diflindtion  between  diet  and  medicine,  I ob- 
ferved,  that  the  difference  between  them  was, 
that  wholefome  diet  was  that  which  was  eafiiy 

other  chronic  difeafes)  feems  to  approve  of  the  daily  ufe  of  lax- 
atives : indeed  the  whole  of  what  he  fays  on  that  head  (fo  far 
as  it  is  intelligible)  is,  1 am  perfuaded,  in  the  opinion  of  moll  of 
his  brethren,  peculiarly  objectionable.  The  DoCtor  ought  either 
to  have  been  more  explicit,  or  totally  filent ; as  the  practice  he 
hints  at  is  novel  and  hazardous;  and,  in  improper  hands,  muft 
neceflarily  be  very  injurious. 

y Cel/us : Cavendum  ne  prsefidia  adverfa:  vaietudinis  in  le- 

cunda  confumantur, 
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ehanged  by  the  conftitution  into  its  own 
nature,  without  producing  any  change  by 
which  the  organs  might  be  weakened  or  op- 
prefled : on  the  other  hand,  there  are  very 
few  medicines  of  any  confiderable  power, 
thofe  efpecially  which  promote  the  evacua- 
tions of  vomiting,  purging,  or  fweating, 
which  do  not  change  the  body  more  than 
they  are  changed  by  it;  and  many  of  them 
are  totally  unconquerable  by  the  powers  of 
the  conftitution;  and  thereby  correfpond  in 
their  nature  to  one  definition  of  poifons: 
and  indeed  as  medicines  and  food  may  be 
converted  into  poifons,  fo  poifons  are,  when 
fkilfully  adminiftered,  very  fafe  remedies; 
for  mercury,  antimony,  and  opium,  are 
really  poifons  in  their  nature. 

If  we  are  fiightly  indifpofed,  which  is  often 
the  effe£t  of  luxurious  indulgence,  irregular 
hours,  or  both  ; the  fafeft  means  of  relief  is 
quiet  and  abftinence,  which  enable  the  con- 
ftitution, by  its  innate  powers,  to  obviate  or 
remove  the  feeds  of  difeafe. 

But  in  no  inftance  is  this  preventive  plan 
fo  abfurdly  and  injurioufly  employed  as  writh 
refpedt  to  infants,  children,  and  young 
people ; and  by  this  means  many  a tolerable 

conftitution 
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conftittition  has  been  phyficked  into  a ftate 
of  irremediable  weaknefs,  infinitely  worfe 
than  premature  death. 

3 dly.  As  an  apology  for  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  keeping  clol'et  medicines,  and  amongft 
thefe  an  aflortment  of  quack  noftrums;  it  is 
alledged,  that,  befide  their  not  being  able  to 
truft  to  apothecaries  remedies,  which  are 
often  bad  in  their  kind,  the  apothecaries’ 
bills  are  exorbitant,  and  much  enhanced  by 
their  felfifh  procraftination. 

To  thefe  complicated  charges,  I reply ; 
that  the  moft  creditable  and  confcientious 
apothecaries  generally  fupply  them  lei ves  with 
compound  chemical  medicines  from  Apothe- 
caries-hall,  and  that  it  is  likely  they  would, 
for  their  own  credit,  procure  better  drugs 
than  thofeufually  fold  as  clofet  medicines';  as 
they  are  certainly  better  judges  of  their  qua- 
lities than  any  perfon  not  of  the  profellion.3 

With 

z I have  however  had  many  opportunities  of  being  convinced 
that  feme  apothecaries  and  druggifts  are  either  fo  unfkilful  or  fo 
felfifh,  as  to  purchafe  bad  medicines,  or  continue  to  vend  them 
after  they  become  unfound. 

To  remedy  this  great  evil,  it  is  fubmitted  to  the  vvifdom  of  the 
legiflatuie,  whether  fome  expedient  may  not  be  fallen  upon  to 
oblige  all  apothecaries  in  the  Britifh  dominions  to  fupply  them- 
felves  folely  from  Apothecaries-hall  with  every  fpecies  of  medi- 
cine. 
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With  refpebt  to  the  exorbitance  of  charges; 
as  an  apothecary  is  obliged  to  have  a large 
aflbrtment  of  medicines,  many  of  which  may 
never  be  ufed  before  they  fpoil;  I am  per- 
fuaded,  that,  though  the  charges  are  appa- 
rently high,  their  advantages  are  not,  on  the 
whole,  greater,  or  fb  great,  as  thofe  of  retail- 
ing tradefmen.  Refpebting  the  laft  charge; 
I believe  that,  with  regard  to  men  of  any 
credit  or  character,  the  infinuation  is  cruel 
and  without  foundation, 

4 thly.  A reafon  affigned  for  perfons  of 
flender  means  having  recourfe  to  the  ufe  of 
quack  remedies,  is  the  high  fees  of  phyficians, 
and  the  infufficiency  of  apothecaries. 

It  is  a delicate  talk  for  a phyfician  to  dif- 
cufs  the  point  with  regard  to  the  qualifica- 
tion of  apothecaries.3  If  their  education  be 

lufficient, 

cine.  That  great  and  wife  Princefs,  the  Emprefs  of  Rujfia,  has 
direfled  that  no  remedies  fhall  be  difpenfed  in  her  extenfive  do- 
minions, except  fuch  as  are  vended  under  her  authority. 

a There  is  an  old  Latin  proverb,  which  implies  “ that  the  cowl 
“ does  not  make  the  monk;”  and  I am  forry  truth  obliges  me  to 
declare,  that  it  is  fo  far  applicable  to  our  profeflion,  that  every  man 
who  aflumes  the  title  of  M.  D.  has  not,  either  by  his  education, 
fkill,  or  condudt,  any  juft  claim  to  the  diftin&ion ; whilft  men 
under  the  denomination  of  furgeons  and  apothecaries  may,  by 
genius  and  education,  be  pofl'efled  of  the  abilities,  without  the 
credentials  of  a phyfician.  Unhappily,  however,  for  the  commu- 
nity. 
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fufficient,  phyficians  are  unne ce far y ; but  as 
the  publick  does  not  yet  entertain  that  opi- 
nion, any  more  than  the  apothecaries  them- 

felves, 

nity,  the  inflances  are  rare,  and  it  is  ftill  more  unfortunate,  that 
the  public  at  large  are  not  qualified  to  diftinguifh  them  from  their 
ignorant  and  prefuming  brethren.  I believe  many  of  my  bre- 
thren, as  well  as  myfelf,  are  much  gratified  when  they  meet  with 
men  of  this  character  ; and  are  difpofed  to  confrder  them  rather 
as  refpeffable  coadjutors,  than  as  holding  an  inferior  rank  in  the 
profeflion. 

Whilft  lam  upon  this  fubjeft,  I would  jufl  obferve,  that  the 
extra-licences  granted  by  the  London  college,  to  country  fur- 
geonsand  apothecaries;  and  the  honorary  diplomas  granted  by 
the  English  and  fome  Scotch  Univerfides,  to  men  who  had  not 
only  not  Jludied  at  them,  but  had  not  even  feen  them,  are  ex- 
tremely derogatory  to  the  credit  of  the  profeflion  ; and  very  in- 
jurious, not  only  to  thofe  phyficians  who  have  obtained  their 
degrees  by  refidence  and  examination,  but  to  the  public  at  large  : 
For  though  f am  firmly  perfuaded,  and  even  know,  that  fome  of 
thofe  gentlemen,  who  come  under  the  former  defeription,  are  men 
of  real  merit,  yet  the  mode  in  which  they  have  obtained  their  de- 
grees is  certainly  very  irregular  and  improper. 

I have  been  led  to  add  to  this  long  note,  by  a letter  I received 
from  an  advertifing  quack  fince  the  2d  edition  of  this  work  went 
to  prefs,  and  who  boalts  of  his  being  a graduate  of  a college  of 
Aberdeen.  I know  that  fotne  of  the  northern  univerfides  of  this 
kingdom  have,  to  the  difgrace  of  literature  and fcience , granted 
diplomas  to  illiterate  men,  who,  fo  far  from  having  ever  lludied 
at,  or  been  examined  by,  thefe  univerfides,  never  ftudied  at  any. 

From  inflances  probably  fimilar  to  this,  fome  gentlemen  bred 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  fometimes  infinuated,  that  all 
Scotch  degrees  in  medicine  are  equally  queldonable  : but  I cannot 
allow  this  opportunity  to  efcape  me,  of  vindicating  the  northern 
parr  of  this  kingdom  from  the  indiferiminate  and  invidious  im- 
putation. 


1 ft.  The 
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felves,  a few  f elf -f efficient  men  excepted j it  is 

much  to  be  regretted  that  the  fees  of  phy- 
ficians  are  fo  high,  that  few,  excepting  people 

of 

i Ji.  The  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh  is  the  only  one  in  the  Britifh 
dominions,  from  whence  phyficians  are  not  warranted  to  enter  on 
the  practice  of  their  profeflion,  without  a certain  term  of  refi- 
dence,  medical  lludy,  and  profejftonal  examination. 

Should  it  be  alledged  that  the  gentlemen  in  the  medical  line  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  take  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  DoCtor 
at  their  refpe&ive  Univerfities ; I anfwer,  that,  from  the  obfolete 
inllitutions  of  thofe  Univerfities,  the  Eleves  of  both,  whochufe 
to  enter  on  the  medical  practice,  are  prefcriptively  warranted  to 
do  fo,  without  taking  either;  and  many  of  them  pafs  ‘that 
Bourne  from  r whence  no  traveller  returns'  without  being  Doftors 
or  even  Bachelors  of  Phyfick ; and  confequently  without  having 
undergone  a fingle  medical  examination. 

2 dly.  That  the  Englilh  Univerfities,  and  that  of  Dublin,  have 
hitherto  been  fo  little  deemed  medical  fchools,  how  refpe&able 
foever  in  every  other  branch  of  literature  and  fcience,  that  moft 
of  the  fenior  phyficians  were  obliged  to  lludy  at  Leyden,  under 
the  celebrated  Boerkaave  ; and  almoil  all  the  juniors  have  ac- 
quired their  education  at  Edinburgh;  fo  that  none  but  a few 
weak  men  continue  to  claim  any  fuperiority  from  their  alliance 
with  Univerfities,  from  which  they  could  not  acquire  any  medical 
knowledge, 

3 dly.  That  medical  degrees  by  Commendam,  or  by  Bi/hop's 
licence,  ought,  in  this  enlightened  age,  to  be  totally  abolifhed ; 
the  fu  ll,  as  a very  improper  and  injurious  exertion  of  Royal  pre- 
rogative; the  fecond,  as  a grofs  abufe  of  epifcopal  privilege,  un- 
lefs  we  fuppofe,  what  cannot  be  admitted,  that  the  Metropolitan 
is  as  Jkilful  a phyfician,  as  he  is  an  able  divine. 

4 thly.  That,  to  check  the  impofture  ofPfeudo-doCtors,  it  were 
to  be  wilhed  that  the  Legillature  would  authorife  all  Magiilrates 
of  Corporations  to  call  upon  every  perfon  who  nflumes  the  cha- 
racter of  a phyfician,  to  produce  credentials  of  his  having  fiudml 

and 
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of  opulence,  can  conveniently  have  early  re- 
courfe  to  their  afliftance.  The  oniy  expe- 
dient by  which  this  evil  can  be  remedied, 
would  be  to  adopt  the  regulations  eflablifhed 
in  moft  other  parts  of  Europe,  viz.  to  per- 
mit none  but  phyficians  to  prefciibe  in 
medical  cafes,  and  furgeons  in  their  depart- 
ment , that  apothecaries  be  confined  to  their 
original  employment  of  making  up  preferip- 
tions;b  and  druggifts  and  chemifts  be,  under 
a fevere  , penalty,  prevented  from  vending 
drugs  by  retail ; whilfi:  the  regulation  of 
quackery  on  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  for- 
mer chapter,  would  tend  very  much  to  place 
the  practice  of  phyfick  on  a refpectabie  and 
beneficial  footing. 

and  been  examined  for  his  Bachelor’s  or  Doctor’s  degree,  at  the 
Univerfity  from  whence  he  has  obtained  his  diploma. 

The  reader  will,  I flatter  myfelf,  believe,  that  I can  have  no 
other  motive  for  thefe  remarks,  than  a filial  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
Alma  Mater , a proper  fenfe  of  the  dignity  of  my  profelfion  ; and 
a due  regard  for  the  welfare  of  my  fellow-fubjedts. 

b The  term  apothecary  is  derived  from  a compound  Greek 
verb  which  fignifies  to  depofite  ; and  the  fubflantive  implies  a re- 
pofitory  of  drugs;  fo  that  apothecaries  evidently  deviate  from 
their  original  deftination,  when  they  become preferibers  inftend  of 
difpenfers  of  drugs:  However,  according  to  the  prefent  conilitu- 
tion  of  phyfick,  which  (lands  in  ncedof  much  reform,  it  would  be 
lmpoflible  to  limit  them  to  their  proper  occupation,  unlefs  the 
toes  of  phyficians  were  reduced. 
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There  are  fcveral  reafons  to  be  affigned 
for  the  fees  of  phyficians  being  fo  high. 
Excepting  a few,  who  have  really  too  much 
employment  to  do  proper  juftice  to  their 
patients,  the  major  part  are  rarely  called  in 
until  it  is  too  late;  and  this  rather  to  fave 
appearances,  than  with  any  great  hope  of 
[aving  the  patient.  Thus  many  years  elapfe, 
before  the  emoluments  of  his  profeffion  are 
more  than  fufficient  to  fupport  a phyfician 
in  the  rank  of  a gentleman.  If,  in  procefs 
of  time,  his  employment  becomes  extenfive 
and  profitable,  he  is  willing  to  compenfate 
for  his  former  lofs  of  time;  and  to  endea- 
vour to  fee ure  for  himfelf  a decent  indepen- 
dency, and  a provifion  for  his  family.  But 
that  the  profeffion  is  not  lucrative,  is  evident 
from  the  fmall  number  of  phyficians  who 
acquire  large  fortunes. 

A phyfician  of  London,  now  defervedly  in 
great  pradtice,  allured  me  feveral  years  ago, 
that,  with  confiderable  bufmefs,  many  years 
had  elapfed,  before  his  annual  income  was 
equal  to  8ool. 

This  was,  in  fome  meafure,  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a liberal  plan  he  adopted  of  accom- 
modating his  fees  to  the  abilities  of  his 

patients; 
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patients;  infomuch  that,  on  a fair  calcula- 
tion, partly  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fee, 
never  or  rarely  exceeding  half-a-guinea,  and 
his  gratis  vifits,  he  did  not  receive  more  than 
half  that  fum  on  an  average;  and  that,  taking 
one  patient  with  another,  he  did  not  receive 
more  than  one  guinea  for  the  whole  of  his 
attendance  during  a fit  of  illnefs.  This  gen- 
tleman has  fince  been  amply  rewarded  for 
his  humanity,  and  indeed,  if  we  confider  the 
time  and  labour  many  phyficians  beftow  in 
attending  hofpitals,  difpenfaries,  and  other 
charitable  inftitutions,  and  the  many  vifits 
they  make  gratis,  the  profeflion  will  be  found 
not  to  merit  the  imputation  of  avarice  and 
rapacity : though,  as  among  all  other  orders 
of  men,  there  may  be,  and  are,  exceptions. 

Fees  ought  certainly  to  be  adapted  to  the 
abilities  of  the  patients,  and  other  circum- 
ftances ; and  a man  of  honour  and  probity 
will  diftinguifh  thofe  circumftances  wherein 
he  ought  to  relax  in  the  article  of  fees. 

Men  of  fortune,  high  fpirit,  and  great  ge- 
nerofity,  are  very  much  difpofed  to  gratify 
the  phyfician  in  a manner  which,  if  his  dif- 
pofition  be  not  fordid,  he  will  not  accept  of; 
and  yet  it  is  a very  delicate  talk  to  refufe  on 
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fuch  an  occafion  without  giving  offence:  on 
the  other  hand,  as  there  are  many,  whole 
circumftances,  when  compared  with  their 
ftation  in  life,  enable  them  to  do  that  j lift  ice 
to  the  phyfician,  which  their  narrow  fpirits 
incline  them  to  deny  him;  fuch  ought  not  to 
be  fpared ; nor  do  perfons  of  this  turn  delerve 
to  be  treated  with  any  degree  of  delicacy. — 
Many  perfons  of  a valetudinary  habit  have 
acquired  fuch  an  unlucky  bias  of  mind,  as 
never  to  be  fatisfied  without  the  attendance 
of  the  dodtor,  and  a conffant  courfe  of  me- 
dicine; an  honeff  man  will  difcourage  fuch 
a difpofition,  and  avoid  availing  himfelf  of 
this  unhappy  propenfity. 

Tender  hufbands,  parents,  or  relations,  to 
fatisfy  themfelves  that  they  have  done  their 
utmoft,  fhall  often  folicit  the  attendance  of 
the  phyfician,  though  they  know  that  all 
remedies  muff  be  ineffedlual;  here  it  would 
be  as  cruel  to  decline  an  attendance,  which 
might  give  fatisfadtion  to  the  miferable  pa- 
tient, or  confolation  to  the  afflicted  relations, 
as  it  would  be  fordid  to  infift  rigidly  on  the 
article  of  fees. 

Perfons  who,  with  very  limited  incomes, 
are  obliged  to  fupport  a genteel  appearance, 

( among 
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(among  whom,  I heartily  wifh  I were  not 
obliged  to  rank  a fet  of  men  truly  refpedt- 
able  by  their  learning  and  fundtion)  may 
often  want  the  afliftance  of  a phyfician; 
though  by  no  means  able  to  gratify  him  in 
a manner  correfponding  to  their  inclination, 
cr  to  eftablifhed  cuftom.  Under  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  a phyfician  of  a liberal  turn  of 
mind  will  fall  upon  fuch  methods  of  ac- 
commodating his  demands  to  the  fituation 
of  his  patients,  as  (hall  not  hurt  the  delicacy 
of  perfons,  whofe  feelings,  and  fenfe  of  pro- 
priety, are  generally  in  proportion  to  their 
education. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  introducing  an 
obfervation  not  inapplicable  to  the  prefent 
fubject : — 

As  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  generally 
weakened  by  difeafe,  perfons  naturally  of 
firm  and  fteady  difpofitions  often  become, 
under  the  influence  of  bad  health,  timid, 
irrefolute,  and  peevifh.  Hence  it  is,  that,  if 
not  lpeedily  relieved,  they  change  their  phy- 
fician s,  and,  difgufted  at  length  with  the 
regulars,  generally  become  a prey  to  igno- 
rant and  knavifh  quacks. 
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Thus  it  is  that  thoufands,  whofe  maladies 
would  certainly  have  yielded  to  judicious  and 
jfteady  management,  have  fallen  a facrifice  to 
caprice  and  credulity. 

J think  it  my  duty,  therefore,  moft  ear- 
neftly  to  recommend  to  my  readers,  never  to 
employ  a medical  man  in  whofe  Ikill  and  in- 
tegrity they  have  not  entire  confidence;  and 
that  having  made  their  choice,  they  do  adhere 
fleadily  and  implicitly  to  the  ule  of  the 
means  he  prefcribes;  and  though  their  too 
fanguine  expectations  of  relief  are  not  gra- 
tified, they  ought  not  therefore  to  arraign 
either  the  fkill  of  the  phyfician  or  the  power 
of  medicine. 

A change  of  phyficians  feldom  anfwers 
any  good  purpofe;  and  I may  venture  to 
aver,  that  even  confutations  rarely  contri- 
bute to  the  benefit  of  the  patient:  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  the  employment  of  quacks,  or  the 
ufe  of  quack  medicines,  I refer  the  reader  to 
what  I have  faid  on  this  fubje6t  in  another 
efiay. 

As  for  thofe  who  labour  under  imaginary 
difeafes,  “ who  are  fick  by  way  of  amu foment , 
and  melancholy  to  keep  up  their  fpirits ,”  I re- 
commend to  them  the  perufal  of  the  very 
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ingenious  Mr.  Col  man’s  farce  of  the  Spleen ; 
where  this  dangerous  propenfity  to  quackery 
is  ridiculed  with  infinite  wit  and  humour. 

It  may  and  does  happen,  however,  that 
difeafes  at  firfl  imaginary  become  at  length 
real;  the  functions  of  the  body  being  gra- 
dually depraved  and  impaired  by  anxiety 
and  defpondency. 

This,  among  many  other  inftances,  feems 
to  have  been  the  cafe  of  the  wife  of  a London 
tradefman,  who,  after  having  undergone  a 
long  courfe  of  regular  and  irregular  pradlice, 
came  very  lately  to  Bath,  and  confulted  me. 

The  only  benefits  this  good  woman  feemed 
to  have  derived  from  her  medical  difeipline, 
were  a broken  conftitution,  a ruinous  ex- 
pence, and  a medical  jargon,  compofed  of 
the  different  opinions  of  her  quondam  doc- 
tors. I therefore  found  this  poor  woman 
more  difpofed  to  explain  her  fymptoms,  than 
to  deferibe  her  feelings.  Happily  for  her, 
the  laft  noflrum-monger  Hie  employed  at- 
tributed all  her  fymptoms  to  Bile ; and  he 
having,  during  twelve  months,  exhaufted  all 
his  fkill  in  attempting  to  tame  this  monfter, 
the  patient  being  accidentally  informed  that 
Bath  waters  were  good  for  the  bile , came  hi- 
ther 
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ther  with  the  moil  fanguine  expectation  that 
the  water  would  do  for  her  in  three  weeks 
what  her  dodlors  had  not  been  able  to  effedf 
for  her  in  three  years. 

Thus  it  is  that  wretched  hypochondriacs 
ruin  their  conftitutions  and  embitter  their 
lives,  by  their  perpetual  folicitude  about  the 
prefervation  of  both;  and  from  their  un- 
happy propenfity  to  try  every  new  remedy 
that  is  recommended  to  them,  have  contri- 
buted exceedingly  to  extend  and  fupport  the 
prefent  deftrudUve  fpirit  of  quackery. 

$thly.  The  Lady  Dodlors,  fince  the  pub- 
lication of  fome  popular  medical  books,  pro- 
ceed with  more  confidence  in  their  private 
pradlice  than  their  predecefiors ; as  deeming 
thofe  books  lufficient  guides  in  every  cafe 
that  can  occur;  and  when  they  deign  to 
conlult  a phyfician  or  apothecary,  it  is  ra- 
ther with  an  expedition  of  having  their 
medical  fagacity  applauded,  than  their  errors 
corredled. 

When  a phyfician  hints  his  difapproba- 
tion  of  fuch  publications,  he  is  fufpedled  of 
finifter  motives;  and  as  medical  men  are 
fuppofed  to  be  very  averfe  from  every  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  veil  of  myftery  by 

which 
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which  the  art  is  fuppofed  to  be  involved,  I 
fhall,  to  avoid  the  imputation,  faithfully  de- 
tail the  fubftance  of  a converfation  held  forne 
years  ago,  (the  quotation  excepted)  and  leave 
the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclufions;  and 
for  the  fake  of  brevity,  will  throw  it  into 
the  form  of  dialogue. 

About  twelve  years  ago  I was  defired  to 
vifit  the  wife  of  a gentleman  of  very  refpett- 
able  characler,  and  of  profound  erudition. 

Having  examined  into  the  lfate  of  my  pa- 
tient’s cafe,  I was  fhewn  into  the  library,  and 
found  on  his  table  L'iJJbfs  Avis  au  Peuple , 
and  Buchan  s DomeJHc  Medicine. 

He  joined  me  in  a few  minutes,  and  the 
following  dialogue  commenced: — • 

A.  How  is  your  patient,  doctor,  and  what 
is  her  difeafe  ? 

B.  From  the  general  fymptoms,  I am  in- 
clined to  think  there  is  fome  danger  in  the 
cafej  but  the  difeafe  feems  to  be  fo  compli- 
cated and  obfeure,  that  I have  not  yet  been 
able  to  afeertain  its  caufes,  feat,  or  nature. 

A.  The  confeflion  is  ingenuous : are  you 
always  fo  explicit  ? 

B.  Always,  when  I can  rely  on  the  good 
fenfe  and  candour  of  the  perfons  concerned. 

A . On 
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A . On  perilling  the  introductory  chapter 
of  a book"  publifhed  a few  years  ago,  I was 
induced  to  ftudy  medicine  as  a branch  of 
philofophyj  and  if  you  caft  your  eye  over 
my  books,  you  will  find  a tolerable  collec- 
tion, all  of  which  I have  read  with  care;  but 
the  knowledge  they  afford  me  has  not  in- 
fpired  me  with  fufficient  confidence  to  at- 
tempt the  practice  of  the  art,  and  therefore 
I requefted  your  attendance. 

B.  It  gives  me  much  pleafure  to  attend 
the  family  of  a gentleman  who  is  a judge  of 
medical  practice.  Phyficians,  as  the  Rofe- 
crufians  of  old,  and  alchemifts  of  latter 
days,  have  been  accufed  of  a wifh  to  imprefs 
mankind  with  an  opinion,  that  their  art  is 
myflerious  and  infcrutable  to  all  but  the 
initiated:  but  from  this  imputation  I claim 
an  exemption;  and  in  that  refpedt,  I have 
the  honour  of  concurring  with  one  of  the 
grcateff  and  beft  men  who  ever  adorned  our 
profefiion  ;d  and  in  the  publication  to  which 
you  allude,  I have  expreffed  my  furprife  and 

e Commentaries  on  the  Principles  and  Prattice  of  Medicine, 
by  the  Author. 

d The  late  Dr.  Gregory,  ProfefTor  of  Medicine  at  Edinburgh. 

concern, 
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concern,  that,  intimately  connedted  as  me- 
dicine is  with  natural  and  experimental 
philofophy,  fo  few  men  of  learning  have 
enquired  into  its  principles  as  a fcience,  un- 
lefs  with  a view  to  pradtife  it  as  an  art. 
Men  of  general  learning  might,  without 
much  ftudy  or  labour,  acquire  the  leading 
principles  of  an  art,  in  the  improvement  and 
fupport  of  which,  they  are,  in  every  relation 
of  life,  fo  deeply  inteijefted. — “ A private 
“ gentleman  (fays  Dr.  Gregory)  who  has  a 
“ literary  turn,  and  chufes  to  ftudy  medi- 
“ cine  as  a curious  and  interefting  branch  of 
“ natural  hiftory,  will  find  the  hiftory  of  his 
“ own  fpecies  a more  interelding  lubject, 
“ than  the  natural  hiftory  of  fpiders  and 
“ cockle-fhells.  To  him  fiuch.a  decree  of 
“ knowledge  only  is  neceftary,  as  may  enable 
<c  him  to  underftand  medical  books  of  merit, 
“ and  to  judge  of  the  comparative  merit  of 
“ thofe  men  to  whom  he  is  to  commit  the 
tc  important  charge  of  his  own  health,  and 
“ the  health  of  thofe  whom  he  is  oblio-ed 
“ by  the  ties  of  nature  and  humanity  to  take 
“ care  of.  If  fuch  men  were  to  claim  their 
“ right  of  enquiry  into  a fubjed  that  fo 
<c  nearly  concerns  them,  the  good  effe<fts  on 

“ medicine 
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“ medicine  would  foon  appear.  They  would 
£C  have  no  feparate  intereft  from  that  of  the 
“ art:  they  would  detect  and  expofe  alfuming 
" ignorance,  and  be  the  judges  and  patrons 
cc  of  modell  merit. 

“ Cafes  very  often  occur,  where  an  inge- 
<c  nious  phyfician  fees  his  patient  haftening 
‘f  to  certain  death.  He  knows  a remedy  that 
“ affords  a probable  profpedt  of  faving  his 
tc  life;  but  it  is  uncommon,  not  agreeable 
<c  to  the  eftablifhed  orthodox  opinion,  and 
“ perhaps  dangerous  in  its  operation:  Here 
cc  is  a dreadful  dilemma.  If  he  gives  the 
“ remedy,  and  the  patient  dies,  he  is  utterly 
<e  ruined.  The  dunces , who  are  the  moff 
“ numerous  in  every  profeliion,  are  always 
<c  at  war  with  genius,  and  watch  its  mifcar- 
“ riages  with  an  anxious  and  malignant  eyej 
<c  all  his  preicriptions  mull  remain  on  the 
<£  apothecaries  file,  and  rife  up  in  judgment 
tc  againll  him,  and  upon  any  milcarriage, 
<c  the  outcry  is  railed  and  propagated  with 
4t  the  utmoll  malignity. 

“ The  only  tame  and  believing  patients 
“ are  the  men  of  fenje,  who  generally  fubmit 
<c  to  their  phyfician,  whoever  he  is,  with 
“ wonderful  faith  and  patience j while  all 

the 
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“ the  midwives,  nurfes,  and  old  women,  are 
“ phyficians;  and  the  dignity  of  the  molt 
“ {lately  of  the  profehion  is  often  obliged  to 
<c  ftoop  to  the  folly  and  caprices  of  fuch 
“ people,  who  are  fometimes  of  more  confe- 
tc  quence  in  making  a phyfician’s  fortune 
{C  than  all  the  merit  he  can  poffefs.” 

A.  I well  recollect  the  fubltance  of  the 
quotation  from  Dr.  Gregory’s  introductory 
ledture  ; which  I have  read  with  much  plea- 
fure,  and  a fmcere  refpect  for  the  candour 
and  liberality  of  that  ingenious  profeiTor. 

I have  often  been  aftonifhed  to  find  men 
of  learning  and  fcience,  from  ignorance  of 
the  knowledge  neceflary  to  form  a ikilful 
phyfician,  commend,  as  miracles  of  medical 
{kill,  perfons  who  in  their  converfation  and 
manners  evinced  the  ignorance  and  vulgarity 
of  a groom.  How  can  this  be  accounted  for, 
but  by  fuppofmg  that  even  men  of  erudition 
deem  learning  and  fcience  to  be  totally  de- 
tached from  medical  {kill;  and  that  bald 
experience  is  unconnected  with  medical  prin- 
ciple? How  therefore  can  we  be  furprifed 
that  empiricifrn  is  countenanced  by  all  ranks, 
when  the  molt  difcerning  have  formed  id 
falfe  art  eftimate  of  the  healing;  art! 

B.  I have 
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B.  I have  had  repeated  opportunities  of 
making  the  lame  obfervation. 

A moderate  knowledge  of  medical  prin- 
ciples would  be  of  great  ufe  to  the  clergy , 
efpecially  thofe  who  refide  in  the  country. 
The  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  people  are 
in  general  very  averfe  to  medical  afliftance; 
and  very  unfteady  in  the  ufe  of  it:  but  a 
clergyman,  when  he  knows  that  he  is  quali- 
fied to  give  his  opinion,  will  make  ufe  of  his 
influence  to  induce  his  parifliioners  to  apply 
early  for  relief,  and  to  perfift  in  the  ufe  of 
proper  means;  which  medical  men,  from  a 
fufpicion  of  their  being  interefted,  can  rarely 
prevail  on  them  to  do.  Some  thoufands  of 
mofi  valuable  fubjedfs  are  loft  every  year  in 
this  kingdom,  by  their  avarice,  their  obfti- 
nacy,  or  their  indigence.  A country  clergy- 
man, thus  qualified,  will  alfo  be  able  to 
render  very  efl'ential  fervices  to  the  parochial 
poor:  he  will,  in  fome  degree,  be  a judge  of 
their  difeafes,  and  be  able  to  determine  when 
they  want  afliftance ; and  what  kind  of  ne- 
ceflaries  the  parifh  officers  ought  to  fupply 
them  with,  not  only  to  aflift  the  efficacy  of 
remedies,  but  to  promote  recovery,  and  pre- 
vent relapfe. 


A.  I fincerely 
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A . I fincerely  wifh  that  my  brethren  of 
the  clergy  would  employ  part  of  their  leifure 
in  the  enquiries  you  recommend. 

Juft  before  you  arrived  I had  been  turning 
over  two  books  now  on  the  table,  that  I 
might  endeavour  to  form  a tolerable  judg- 
ment of  the  nature  of  your  patient’s  cafe; 
but  have  been  difappointed:  nor  am  I fur- 
prifed  to  find  I have  been  fo,  after  the  frank 
declaration  you  have  made.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  compilations  on  this  plan  ? 

B.  You  have  affigned  me  an  invidious 
talk,  which  I wifli  to  decline.  ‘Tijfot' s work 
might  be  of  fome  ufe  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  where  medical  alfiflance  of  any 
kind  is  rarely  to  be  met  with;  but  I doubt 
whether  the  other  was  fo  neceiTary  in  a 
country  where  medical  men  abound. 

A . As  you  decline  being  more  explicit,,  I 
will  venture  to  give  you  my  opinion. 

Thefe  compilations  either  are  fufficient 
guides,  with  refpedt  to  the  treatment  of  every 
difeafe  which  occurs,  or  they  are  not.  If 
they  are,  the  medical  art  is  comprifed  within 
a much  fmaller  compafs  than  I conceived, 
or  indeed  have  found  it  to  be,  on  perufing 
fome  of  the  beft  books  in  every  branch  of 

the 
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the  fcience:  and,  fo  far  as  refpecfs  the  ftudy 
of  it  as  a fcience,  I may,  without  prefump- 
tion,  hold  myfelf  to  be  a tolerable  judge. 

If  Dr.  Buchan’s  compilation  is  lufficient 
to  enable  an  ordinary  reader,  male  or  female, 
to  commence  phyfician,  the  many  years  of 
ftudy  and  application  deemed  hitherto  to  be 
indifpenfibly  necefiary  to  the  education  of 
a phyfician,  mull  have  been  totally  mifap- 
plied;  and  Dr.  Buchan,  and  the  reft  of  his 
brethren  who  adopt  his  fentiments,  if  any 
fuch  there  he , ought,  if  they  are  honeft  men, 
to  refign  their  claims  to  pra6lice,  in  favour, 
I will  not  fay  of  apothecaries,  but  of  every  old 
woman  who  has  abilities  and  patience  fuffi- 
cient  to  Jpell  the  book.  If  thefe  works  are 
not  fumcient  guides,  and  I did  not  require 
the  prefent  cafe  as  an  evidence  that  they  are 
not,  I vvill  venture  to  pronounce  fuch  pub- 
lications to  be  very  injurious;  becaule  they 
have  a manifeft  tendency  to  encourage  a dan- 
gerous fpecies  of  empiricifm,  now  very  preva- 
lent ; by  infpiring  a confidence  of  ikill  and 
ability  which  they  cannot  impart ; and  the 
author  is  therefore  refponfible  for  all  the 
confequenees.6 

c It  is  with  reluctance  I detail  thefe  genuine  ftridtures  on  the 
publication  of  a brother  fellow  of  the  fame  college  ; who,  I be- 
lieve. 
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B.  Ignorance  and  prefumption  are  gene- 
rally concomitant;  and  I believe,  that  men 
of  the  firft  abilities  in  the  profeflion,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extenfion  of  their  pradtice, 
their  experimental  conviction  of  the  mani- 


lieve,  is  a very  refpettable  phyfician — / Imicus  Plata,  fed  magis 
Arnica  njeritas. — I am  however  perfuaded  that  the  Domejlic  Me- 
dicine is  a good  compilation  of  modern  praftice  ; but  addreffed 
to  perfons  in  vvhofe  hands  it  becomes  a dangerous  edged-tool. 
The  only  good  purpofe  it  is  likely  to  anfwer,  is  its  being  a tole- 
rable memorandum-book  for  apothecaries. 

A very  ingenious  clergyman  of  my  acquaintance  tells  me,  that 
being  an  invalid,  he  fome  time  ago  read  a part  of  Dr.  Buchan’s 
book,  and  finding  himfelf  llrongly  impreffed  with  an  idea  that  he 
fuffered  undereach  fucceffive  difeafe,  as  he  proceeded,  he  thruft 
the  book  into  the  fire,  and  with  the  Domefic  Medicine  difmiffed 
his  imaginary  maladies. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Colman  has,  with  exquifite  humour,  ex- 
hibited the  effects  of  medical  reading  on  hypochondriacs,  in  the 
character  of  Doily  in  his  farce  of  the  Spleen ; and  I have  no 
doubt  but  Dr.  Buchan  has  contributed  very  much  to  increafe 
the  number  of  thofe  wretched  beings. 

No  circumftance  has  given  me  more  pain  from  the  anonvmous 
epiftolary  fcurrilities  of  the  quacks,  than  their  daring  to  infmuate 
that  I place  Dr.  Buchan  on  a level  with  thofe  wretches : — nos 
poma  natamus ; for  no  candid  reader  could  draw  any  fuch  infe- 
rence. I have  taken  the  liberty  to  diffent  from  refpedtable  phy- 
sicians in  the  courfe  of  thefe  effays ; but  always,  I hope,  with 
candour  and  good  manners. 

The  truth  is,  the  nature  of  my  plan  required  that  I flrould  be 
explicit  in  my  opinion  of  the  injurious  effe&s  of  fuch  publications 
as  that  of  the  Domejlic  Medicine-,  and  I have  had  the  pleafure  of 
convincing  fome  gentlemen  of  learning  of  the  impropriety  of  pub- 
lishing fuch  books. 


fold 
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fold  difficulties  which  attend  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  difeafes,  and  the  mortifying  difap- 
pointments  they  meet  with  in  their  attempts 
to  remove  them,  become  daily  more  cautious 
and  diffident ; whilft  thofe  who  have  only 
caught  the  eel  of  fcience  by  the  tail  unhappily 
conceive  they  have  no  difficulties  to  en- 
counter. 

This  felf-fufficiency  is  often,  and  indeed 
generally,  the  refult  of  a falfe  and  erroneous 
analogy.  If  a lady  dodfor  hears  of  a cafe  in 
which  a particular  remedy  has  been  fuccefs- 
ful,  fhe  ufes,  and  recommends  it,  on  the  faith 
of  an  ignorant  relator,  in  every  cafe  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  fimilar ; though  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  there  is  really  no  fimila- 
rity : or  fhe  confults  the  Domejlic  Medicine ; 
and  having  compared  the  Doctor’s  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  difeafe  with  the  patient’s  fymp- 
toms,  prefcribes  with  great  confidence.  It 
may  however,  unhappily  jo r the  poor  patient , 
happen,  that  in  confequence  of  fome  fmall 
tnijlake  in  analogy,  the  prefcription  fails, 
much  time  is  loft,  and  the  phyfician  or  apo- 
thecary is  called  in  to  redtify  the  confe- 
quences  of  delay  or  mifmanagement,  which 
is  not  always  in  his  power. 


Phyficians 
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Phyficians  know,  and  often  from  pain- 
ful experience,  that  fuch  is  the  diverfity  of 
afpedt  which  difeafes  affume,  not  only  from 
difference  of  conftitution,  but  in  the  various 
flages  of  their  progrefs,  and  even  from  the 
untoward  operation  of  medicines;  that  no 
ge?icral  defer iption  of  difeafes,  or  rules  of  prac- 
tice, which  can  be  derived  from  books,  will 
avail;  but  that,  with  all  the  afliflance  which 
flridl  analogical  reafoning,  grounded  on  ex- 
tenfive  experience,  can  afford  them,  they 
fometimes  err  in  afeertaining  the  nature  of 
the  difeafe,  and  therefore  neceffarily  in  ap- 
plying the  means  of  relief. 

In  fuch  a dilemma,  however,  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  they  are  better  qualified  to 
difeern  and  redtify  the  error,  than  any  of 
the  eleves  of  Dr.  Buchan’s  fchool. 

A.  I heartily  accord  with  you. 


I fhall  conclude  this  chapter,  by  exprefling 
my  wifhes,  that  the  arguments  I have  urged, 
from  the  moil  diflnterefled  motives,  may 
make  a proper  impreflion  on  my  fair  readers  ; 
and  I do  moft  earneflly  recommend  to  their 

K conflderation. 
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confideration,  whether,  in  thofe  inftances 
where  they  venture  to  perform  the  duties 
and  offices  of  the  phyfician,  they  are  not  m 
danger  of  incurring  a breach  of  the  fxth  com- 
mandment. 
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ESSAY  V. 

BOOK  I. 

O N 

REGIMEN. 

Malim  convivis  quam  placuifle  coquis. 

Mart.  Epigr. 

Eft  modus  in  rebus,  funt  certi  denique  fines 

Quos  ultra  citrave  nequit  confiftere  reflum.  HoR. 


CHAP.  I. 

Regimen  defined — Objefts  of  it — Advantages  of 
it — Longevity , the  Caufes  of  it. 

PROP.  I.  Regimen,  in  a medical  sense, 

IMPLIES  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  OURSELVES 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  WHATEVER  CONCERNS 
THE  PRESERVATION  AND  RESTORATION 
OF  HEALTH. 

§.  i.  TN  the  following  Effays  I fhall  con- 
X fider  Regimen  under  three  heads. 

I ft.  Lhat  which  rejpedis  the prefervation  of  health. 
2dly.  Lhat  which  is  employed  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes. 

K 2 3dly, 
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3<dly.  'That  kind  of  diet  which  is  heft  adapted  to 

eradicate , or  at  lea  ft  much  alleviate , obfinate 

and  inveterate  difeafes. 

§.  2.  As  it  is  impoffible  to  cure  a difeafe, 
unlefs  by  accident,  if  we  do  not  underhand 
its  nature 5 fo,  to  have  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  nature  and  properties  of  regimen,  we 
ought  previoufly  to  comprehend  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  body  and  mind,  which 
conflitute  the  health  of  both  3 otherwife 
regimen  muff  be  empirical  and  irrational: 
nor  can  we  adapt  it  to  the  cure  of  difeafes, 
without  having  fome  idea  of  their  general 
nature;  and  as  invalids  often  require,  and 
are  always  gratified  by,  reafons  affigned  for 
any  circumftance  of  regimen  which  may  be 
prefcribed  them;  and,  without  fuch  informa- 
tion, are  lefs  difpofed  to  be  implicit  in  their 
obedience,  this  Effay  is  planned  with  a con- 
fiant  reference  to  Effay  I.  juft  publifhed;*  | 
and  I may  venture  to  allure  the  readers,  that 
they  will  perufe  this  with  more  fatisfadfion 

* A Philofophlcal  Sketch  of  the  Natural  Hiftorv  of  the  Hu- 
man Body  and  Mind."  -N.  B.  When  1 refer  to  Effay  I.  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work,  I always  mean  the  Philoiophical  Sketch. 
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and  infcru&ion,  after  having  given  the  Phi- 
fofophical  Sketch  a careful  perufal. 

§.  3.  Though  the  term  Regimen  is  com- 
monly applied  to  diet,  yet  it  is  much  more 
comprehenfive;  and  is  ufually  comprifed  un- 
der what  is  called  the  Non-naturals . 

The  Non-naturals  are  fo  termed,  becaufe 
when  beneficial  to  our  bodies  and  minds, 
they  are  according  to  nature j and  when  inju- 
rious, they  are  not  natural , or  are  contrary  to 
nature.  The  term  is  rather  quaint,  but  it  is 
fufficiently  expreffive.  Medicine  has  been 
fometimes  ranked  among  the  non-naturals j, 
but  as  it  ought  never  to  be  employed  for  the 
prefervation  of  health,  which  is  a moft  effen- 
tial  purpofe  of  Regimen,  it  is  here  totally 
omitted. -f* 

The  Non-naturals  may  be  eomprifed  un- 
der the  following  heads. 


f Medicine  was  formerly,  but  very  abfurdly,  employed  for  the 
prevention  of  difeafes  j nor  was  this  practice  fufficiently  difcoun- 
tenanced  even  by  phyffcians.  In  the  laft  age,  medicafters  were 
in  the  habit  of  difciplining  whole  parilhes  every  fpring  and  fall, 
by  bleedings,  purgings,  and  diet  drinks ; much  more  to  their 
own  than  their  patients’  emolument.  But  this  pradtice  is  now, 
I believe,  pretty  much  out  of  falhion  : it  declined  with  the  Lady 
Bountiful r,  cowffip  wine,  and  plague  water. 

K 3 


i ft.  Foods 
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] [Jl.  Foods  and  drinks , adapted  to  the  nou- 
rifhment  and  fupport  of  the  body. 

2 dly.  Such  a degree  of  bodily  or  mufcular 
7notioni  as  may  fuftain  and  invigorate  the  in- 
ternal motions  of  the  machine,  vital,  natural, 
and  animal. 

3 dly.  Rejiy  and  fuch  a portion  of  found 
Jleepy  as  may  reftore  that  vigour  to  the  body 
and  mind  which  has  been  wafted  by  watch- 
ing, and  the  neceflary  exertion  of  the  bodily 
functions  and  mental  powers. 

4 thly.  The  ufe  of  air  fufhciently  pure  to 
breathe  with  eafe  and  comfort. 

$thly.  A due  defence  of  the  body  againft 
the  inclemencies  of  weather  and  feafons. 

6 thly.  Such  a regulation  of  the  appetites 
and  pajjions  as  may  not  difturb  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  nor  the  organs  of  the  body. 

Thefe,  excepting  the  4th,  already  treated 
of  Eflay  II.  will  be  treated  in  due  order;  but 
as  the  firft  is  the  moft  important,  it  will  be 
confidered  at  large;  for  if  we  take  into  the 
account  the  diverfity  of  age,  fex,  habit  of 
body,  and  habit  of  life,  even  the  preventive 
regimen  muft  be  very  comprehenlive;  but 
when  extended  to  regimen  under  a great 
diverfity  of  dileafes,  it  muft  neceflarily  be 
much  more  fo. 
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§.4.  As  health  is  an  invaluable  blefling, 
the  prefervation  of  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence ; and,  next  to  the  difcharge  of  our 
moral  and  religious  duties,  ought  to  be  the 
primary  objedt  of  our  care ; becaufe  the  due 
performance  not  only  of  our  focial  obliga- 
tions, but  even  of  thofe  of  a fuperiour  nature, 
muft  entirely  depend  on  our  enjoying  a found 
mind  in  a found  body. 

How  aftonifhing  is  it,  therefore,  that  we 
very  rarely  obferve  a due  mean  between  the 
moft  painful  folicitude  about  health  on  one 
hand;  or  the  moft  carelefs  inattention  to  it 
on  the  other:  either  embittering  the  com- 
forts of  life,  by  our  exceftive  anxiety  about 
the  prefervation  of  it,  or  fo  thoughtlefsly 
fquandering  the  bleflings  of  health,  as  if  it 
were  impoffible  we  fhould  ever  be  able  to 
exhauft  it ! 

There  is  a ftrong  propenlity  in  mankind 
to  run  into  extremes : thus  the  brawny  petit 
maitre  fhivers  under  the  zephyr’s  breeze, 
and  regulates  his  meal  of  blanc  mange  by  fcru- 
ples  and  grains;  whilft  the  flimfy  buck , 
maugre  his  conftitutional  warnings,  keeps  it 
up  by  every  kind  of  excefs,  with  the  fame 
propriety,  as  if  he  were  to  play  a bout  at 

quarter-ftaff 
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quarter-ftaff  in  a china- fhop,  or  gallop  his 
fiery  hunter  to  the  verge  of  Dover  cliffs. 

The  inftances  of  the  benefit  of  regimen  in 
the  prefers ation  of  health  are  fo  numerous 
and  well  attefted,  that  it  would  be  abfurd  to 
doubt  its  efficacy ; and  though  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  a few  perfons  of  iron  conftitu- 
tions,  notwithftanding  great  irregularities, 
have  reached  an  advanced  age ; yet  the  in- 
ftances are  very  few,  when  compared  with 
thofe  of  premature  death  from  intemperance 
and  riot. 

It  is  a circumftance  worthy  of  notice,  as  it 
may  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  invalids, 
that  long  life  is  not  neceffarily  connefted 
with  high  health ; for  it  is  certain  that  many 
attain  to  a great  age  under  a very  delicate 
ftate  of  health  j whilft  neither  the  conveni- 
ences nor  luxuries  of  life,  with  all  their 
apparent  advantages,  are,  by  any  means,  pe- 
culiarly favourable  either  to  the  prefervation 
of  health,  or  to  the  prolongation  of  life. 
The  circumftances  which  feem  to  have  con- 
tributed chiefly  to  longevity  are,  being  born 
of  healthy  parents;  and  fimplicity  of  diet, 
earned  by  daily  labour.  Some  very  old  per- 
fons have  lived  for  many  years  in  great  in- 
digence, 
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digence;  a proof  of  Lord  Verulam’s  obfer- 
vation,  that  intemperance  of  fome  kind  or 
other  deftroys  the  bulk  of  mankind;  and 
that  life  may  be  fuftained  by  a very  fcanty 
portion  of  nourifhment:  the  gallant  de- 
fender of  Gibraltar  lived  eight  days,  during 
the  fiege,  on  four  ounces  of  rice  each  day. 

But  longevity  ought  not  to  be  the  chief 
motive  to  a regular  mode  of  life;  but  that, 
whilfl  we  do  live , we  may  poffefs  a found 
mind  in  a healthy  body;  a bleffing,  the  want 
of  which,  cannot  be  compenfated  by  cele- 
brity, rank,  or  fortune. 

The  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  regimen  in 
the  reftoration  of  health  are  fo  numerous 
and  unequivocal,  that  to  recite  them  would 
be  unneceflary.  I fhall  mention  one  in- 
ftance  only. 

The.  celebrated  Lewis  Cornaro,  a noble 
Venetian,  had  fo  injured  his  conftitution  by 
intemperance,  before  his  46th  year,  that  he 
could  not  have  long  furvived,  uniefs  he  had 
fpeedily  adopted  a regimen  of  diet,  by  means 
of  which  he  was  foon  relieved  from  a dange- 
rous and  complicated  difeafe,  and  enjoyed 
good  health  many  years  after:  and  in  his 
91ft  year,  then  enjoying  the  molt  perfect 

health, 
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health,  publifhed  a lively  and  earned  per- 
fuafive  to  temperance  j exhibiting,  in  the 
mod:  glowing  colours,  a very  pleating  pidture 
of  the  wonderful  effedls  of  temperance  on 
the  body  and  mind.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that,  as  his  gouty  and  other  complaints  were 
folely  the  effedls  of  intemperance ; fo,  in  lefs 
than  twelve  months,  regimen  redored  him  to 
good  health. 

From  this,  and  many  other  indances,  the 
power  of  regimen  is  clearly  evinced;  and 
though  it  is  certainly  much  more  effedlual, 
when  united  with  fuitable  remedies,  they 
rarely  fucceed  without  its  atiidance. 


CHAP* 
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CHAP.  II. 

REGIMEN  of  DIET. 

Foods  natural  Stimuli  to  the  Body — how  dijlin - 
guifhed  from  Medicine  and  Poifons — Reple- 
tion  and  Inanition — Repletion — Proportion 
of  Stimuli  to  the  Organs  the  great  Source  of 
Health — Danger  of  artificial  Depletion  or 
Evacuation. 

PROP.  II.  Regimen  of  diet  consists  in 

SUCH  A REGULATION  OF  THE  QUANTITY 
OR  QUALITY  OF  OUR  ALIMENTS,  AS  TO 
AVOID  GREAT  REPLETION,  OR  EXCESSIVE 
INANITION. 

§.  5.  TT  has  been  remarked,  Effay  I.  that 
X foods  being  one  of  the  natural  fli- 
muli  of  our  organs  of  digeftion,  circulation, 
and  nutrition  ; it  is  neceffary,  for  their  pro- 
per movements,  that  there  fhould  be  fuch  a 
proportion  between  them,  that  the  flimuli 
fhall  neither  abound  nor  be  deficient. 

Diet  confifts  of  fuch  parts  of  aliment  as 
are  convertible  into  the  nature  of  our  bodies, 

without 
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without  making  any  fudden  or  great  changes 
on  our  organs,  or  their  fundtions;  and  there- 
fore all  fuch  things  as  do,  as  condiments  of 
the  ftimulating  kind,  all  fermented  drinks 
and  ardent  fpirits,  ought  to  be  ufed  very 
fparingly,  and  with  great  caution,  by  perfons 
in  health;  becaufe  they  approach  too  nearly 
to  the  nature  of  medicines , which,  whilft  they 
produce  great  and  fudden  changes  in  the 
body,  are  fcarcely  changed  by  it,  or  conver- 
tible into  its  nature.* 

With  refpedf  to  poifons , there  are  few  which 
can  be  juftly  deemed  fuch,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  either  to  foods  or  medicines;  for  as  even  ; 
diet  may  have  noxious  and  deleterious  effects, 
and  fome  of  our  mofl  powerful  medicines 
may,  if  injudicioufly  ufed,  have  all  the  ef- 
fects of  poifons;  fo,  what  have  been  deemed 
poifons,  are  often  convertible  into  fafe  and 
efficacious  medicines. 


* Some  of  the  writers  on  dietetic  regimen,  and  among  the  reft 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  have  endeavoured  to  afeertain  the  qualities  of 
foods  by  chemical  analyfis ; but  I have  ever  confidered  the  at- 
tempt as  precarious  and  fallacious : Some  of  them  alfo  have  en- 
tered into  a minute  detail  of  the  changes  produced  by  diet  on  the 
folids  and  fluids ; but  if  the  diftinttion  I have  eftablifhed  between 
diet  and  medicine  be  well  founded,  the  fenfible  effetts  of  foods 
or  drinks  can  only  be  referred  to  their  relative  ftimulating  and  fe- 
dative  powers,  afeertained  by  the  fecond  table;  and  their  degrees 
of  digeftibility,  as  conneifted  with  thofe  powers,  and  pointed  out 
in  the  firft  table. 
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<§.  6.  The  terms  Repletion  and  Inanition 
are  often  ufed  by  writers  on  this  fubjefl. 

By  Repletion,  I do  not  mean  overfidnefs 9 
but  merely  that  quantity  of  nourifhment 
which  is  necelfary  to  fupply  the  daily  wafts 
of  the  body  ; and  this  is  the  genuine  meaning 
of  the  word. 

In  eftablifhing  dietetic  regimen,  the  great 
point  is  to  preferve  a due  mean  between  ful- 
nefs  and  emptinefs;  that  is,  that  the  natural 
Jlimuli ,*  or  nourilhment,  lhall  be  fufficient 
to  aft  duly  on  their  relpeftive  organs. — - 
They  may,  however,  deviate  from  this  mean.^ 
even  in  health;  either  by  their  bulk  being 
too  great,  as  when  a gluttonous  meal  fuf~ 
pends  the  digeftive  power  of  the  ftomach; 
or  a copious  and  rich  chyle  oppreffes  the 
circulating  fyftem  ,of  perfons  wlio  are  of  full, 
blood;  or  by  their  fimulus , as  when  condi- 
ments and  fermented  drinks  excite  the  heart 
and  other  organs  to  violent  and  dangerous 
exertions,  by  which  temporary  or  perma- 
nent fever  may  be  produced.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  natural  fimulus  may  not  be  fuffi- 

* This  term  is  explained  in  the  Sketch  of  the  Natural  Hiflory 
of  the  Human  Body.,  &c,  juft  publifhed.  Book  I.  chap. 
page  io,  17, 

cieng 
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cient,  either  from  the  quantity  of  food,  taken 
into  the  ftomach,  not  being  fuch  as  to  give 
its  coats  proper  tenfionj  and  the  fame  may 
happen  in  the  circulation,  when  the  quantity 
of  the  chyle  is  too  fmall  to  add  proper  bulk 
to  the  volume  of  fluids,  which  is  a chief 
caufe  of  ftimulus  to  the  heart : or  there  may 
he  a deficiency  in  the  ftimulating  quality:  j 
but  this  rarely  happens  in  health,  though 
frequently  in  difeafe,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter. 
In  a due  mean,  therefore,  between  thefe  ex- 
tremes, confifts  that  proportion  of  ftimuli  to 
their  organs,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
perform  their  fun£tions  with  eafe,  fteadinefs, 
and  vigour. 

Though  the  ordinary  mode  of  receiving  I 
nourifliment  is  by  the  mouth,  yet  there  are 
other  means  by  which  the  body  has  been 
nourifhed  on  extraordinary  occafions ; as  by 
means  of  a nourifliing  bath,  See.  when  the 
patient  has  been  unable  to  fwallow.  We 
may  receive  nourifliment  in  fome  degree  by 
the  organs  of  fmelling;  hence  the  ludicrous 
decifion  of  a Judge  in  favour  of  a cook, 
who,  on  his  complaint  that  a hungry  man 
gratified  his  appetite  daily  by  the  favoury 
fleams  of  his  kitchen,  decreed,  that  the  plain- 
tiff 
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til?  fliould  be  repaid  by  the  found  of  the 
defendant’s  money. 

That  nourilhment  is  indifpenfibly  necef- 
fary  for  refloring  the  wafle  of  the  body,  is 
felf-evident  j and  the  reafons  are  affigned  in 
Effay  I.j  but,  under  certain  circumflances, 
the  body  prepares  food  for  the  fuflenance  of 
others  5 as  females  during  pregnancy,  and 
whilfl  they  fuckle  their  infant  progeny.  The 
milk  of  women  has  fometimes  been  prefcribed 
for  the  fuflenance  of  the  fickj  and  the  Gre- 
cian ftory  affords  us  a moft  pathetic  inflance 
of  filial  duty  in  the  daughter  of  Evander , who 
fuflained  her  aged  father  by  her  own  milk. 

§.  7.  Repletion  neceffarily  implies  a cor- 
refponding  depletion , or  evacuation  of  thofe 
parts  of  our  folids  or  fluids,  which  having 
become  ufelefs,  and  their  place  being  fup~ 
plied  by  frefh  nourilhment,  ought  not  to  be 
any  longer  retained.  This  ufelefs  or  fuper- 
fluous  matter  is,  as  has  been  fully  explained 
Effay  I,  difcharged  from  the  body  by  various 
outlets,  and  is  one  of  thofe  operations  of  the 
conflitution  by  which  the  healthy  balance 
between  the  organs  and  their  iiimuli  is  fup- 
portedj  and  though  this  balance  be  not  al- 
ways 
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ways  exa&ly  preferved,  yet  the  organs  rectify 
fmall  deviations  by  their  innate  powers ; nor 
ought  we  to  interfere  officioufly  by  artificial 
evacuations,  as  is  too  frequently  done,  to  the 
great  injury  of  health  j but  if,  from  our  feel- 
ings, we  have  reafon  to  fufpeft  an  occafional 
fulnefs,  it  will  be  much  more  fafe  and  na- 
tural to  leften  the  quantity  we  take  in  by 
moderate  abftinence,  than  produce  preter- 
natural difcharges  by  emetics,  purgatives,  &c. 
which  ought  never  to  be  ufed  but  under 
abfolute  difeafe:  This  caution  is  ftrongly 
enforced  by  a celebrated  ancient  phyfician  :* 
for  medicine  being,  from  its  nature,  more 
difpofed  to  change  the  conftitution,  than  be 
changed  by  it;  whenfoever  it  is  taken  in 


health,  it  muft  always  make  fome  change, 
which  it  never  can  do  for  the  better:  There 
is  alfo  another  cogent  reafon  for  never  ufing 
medicine,  unlefs  upon  an  urgent  occafion, 
viz.  That  by  habituating  the  conftitution  to 
its  ftimulus  in  health,  we  fhall  lofe  the  be- 
nefit of  it  when  we  really  want  it. 


* Cavendum  ne  pnefidia  adverfx  valetudinis  in  fecunda  con- 
fumantur.  Celsus. 
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CHAP.  III. 

General  Remarks  on  the  relative  di- 
gestibility of  Foods  and  Drinks. 

Relative  Digefiibility  of  Foods  not  eafily  afcer- 
tained — Reafons  why — Modern  Phyficians  lefs 
attentive  than  the  Antients — Inaccuracy  of 
Experiments — Opinions  concerning  the  Nature 
of  Higefiion — Mode  of  conducting  Experi- 
ments to  af cert  am  its  Nature — Refidt  of  thofe 
Experiments — Remarks  on  the  order  in  which 
Foods  pafs  out  of  the  Stomach — An  Obferva- 
tion  oj  Mr.  Hunter  s — not  confirmed — Rower 
of  the  Stomach  eflimated. 

PROP.  III.  The  RELATIVE  DIGESTIBILITY 
OF  ALIMENT  CONSISTS  IN  ITS  SOLUTION 
IN  THE  STOMACH  AND  BOWELS;  AND  ITS 
READY  ASSIMILATION  INTO  THE  NATURE 
OF  OUR  BODIES,  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  NU- 
TRITION. 

§•  8.  T~^QR  a full  explanation  of  this  pro- 
X pofition  the  reader  is  requefted 

to  re-perufe  Chap.  I.  Book  iv.  of  the  Natural 

Hifiory  of  the  Human  Body , and  more  will 

L OCClfT 
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occur  on  this  fubjedt,  in  fome  fubfequent 
parts  of  this  eflay. 

We  come  now  to  the  general  obfervations 
on  the  table  of  the  relative  digeftibility  of 
foods;  a fubjecf  attended  with  difficulty, 
owing  to  various  circumftances  which  I fhall 
endeavour  to  explain;  and  though,  in  the 
performance  of  this  talk,  fome  of  the  remarks 
may  feem  to  arraign  the  accuracy  of  the 
experimenters  and  writers  in  this  branch; 
yet  my  duty  to  the  public  obliges  me  to  be 
candid  and  explicit. 

if.  Modern  phyficians  are  lefs  attentive  to 
regimen,  efpecially  of  diet,  than  the  ancients 
were,  whofe  remedies  being  few,  and  fome  of 
them  very  violent  in  their  operation,  they 
relied  much  on  regimen.  So  that  whilft  every 
other  branch  of  our  art  has  been  very  much 
improved,  regimen  is  ftill  very  imperfect: 
for  though  feveral  treatifes  have  been  pub- 
liffied  on  this  fubjedt,  yet  the  obfervations 
are  rarely  to  be  depended  upon,  being  chiefly 
drawn  from  theory  inftead  of  experience : 
Thofe  authors  being  generally  deficient  in 
chemical  knowledge,  without  which  the  na- 
ture of  aliment  cannot  be  underftood,  held 
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erroneous  opinions  concerning  the  qualities 
of  foods  and  drinks.* 

2 dly.  Regimen  has  been  lefs  attended  to, 
becaufe  our  patients  are  much  lefs  than  for- 
merly difpofed  to  conform  to  rules  3 partly 
owing  to  all  ranks  of  men  being  more  ad- 
dicted to  luxurious  indulgence  5 and  partly 
from  an  empirical  felf-fufficiency,  which  per- 
vades every  order  in  fociety,  and  renders 
them  lefs  compliant  with  the  injundtions  of 
their  phyficians.  Even  when  our  patients 
are  confined  to  their  beds  by  a dangerous 
difeafe,  our  regulations  are  generally  complied 
with  reluctantly  and  partially;  efpecially 
when  they  are  not  conformable  to  the  abfurd 
ideas  and  prejudices  of  relations,  nurfes,  and 
even  of  the  patients  themfelves;  but  when 
the  difeafe  is  of  a chronic  nature,  and  the 
patient  is  not  retrained  from  fociety,  the 

* There  is  a work  which  was  furreptitioufly  publifhed  as  lec- 
tures of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cullen,  and  which  often  affords  traits 
of  that  gentleman’s  chemical  knowledge.  I have  occafionally 
taken  hints  from  that  work,  and  fhould  have  done  fo  more  fre- 
quently, had  the  authority  been  lefs  difputable ; it  were  much  to 
be  wilhed  that  the  Dodtor  had  given  the  public  his  own  unadul- 
terated opinions  on  this  important  fubjedt.  Dr.  Falconer  has 
written  a very  ufeful  little  Treatife  on  Regimen  of  Diet  under 
the  ufe  of  Bath  Waters,  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  by  his 
chemical  knowledge. 

L 2 
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force  of  former  habits,  and  of  example,  is 
often  too  powerful  to  be  refilled. 

3 dly.  Phyficians  have  alio  erred  in  infill- 
ing, with  too  much  rigour,  on  a regimen, 
which  they  know  will  not  be  complied  with; 
fo  that  the  patient  either  totally  difregards 
it,  or  difmilfes  him,  to  employ  one  who  is 
lefs  rigid. 

4 thly.  Thofe  who  have  made  experiments 
to  afcertain  the  relative  digellibility  of  foods, 
have  either  made  them  out  of  the  body,  or 
on  brutes;  and  though  of  late,  fome  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  human  llomach 
by  Dr.  Stevens , the  Abbe  Spalanzani , and 
Monf.  GoJJe , the  refults  have  been  different 
in  feveral  refpedls.  The  Abbe  and  Dr. 
Stevens  made  experiments  on  different  ani- 
mals; but  thofe  which  are  moll  decifive,  are 
fuch  as  have  been  made  on  dogs ; as  of  all 
the  brute  creation,  their  digeltive  organs  and 
powers  feem  to  approach  nearell  to  ours. 

I lhall  give  a Ihort  detail  of  fome  of  thefe 
experiments,  and  fome  occafional  remarks 
from  different  authors. 

§.9.  It  may  tend  to  amufe  the  reader,  to 
relate  the  manner  in  which  thefe  experiments 

were 
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were  made. It  being  inferred,  from  fome 

experiments  made  out  of  the  body,  that  di- 
geftion  is  performed  by  a fermentation  not 
very  different  from  that  by  which  beers  and 
wines  acquire  their  intoxicating  nature,  it 
was  fuppofed  that  the  vinous  procefs,  whild 
the  foods  remained  in  the  ffomach,  was  the 
mod  perfect;  but  that  after  fome  delay  in  the 
inteffines,  the  contents  acquired  an  alcalef- 
cent  nature,  tending  to  putrefaction  ;*  and 
fome  have  been  of  opinion,  that  a putrefcent 
tendency  of  the  food  even  in  the  ffomach  is 
indifpenfibly  neceffary  to  perfeCt  digeffion. 

Thefe  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  changes 
which  took  place  when  digeffion  was  perfeCt; 
but  that  when  it  was  imperfeCf  and  depraved, 
the  fermentation  became  acetous , that  is,  the 
foods  became  four;  or  the  fermentation  de- 
generated into  the  contrary  extreme  of  pu- 
trefcency ; or,  in  fome  cafes,  no  fermentation 
of  any  kind  took  place ; but  the  foods  con- 
tinued in  a crude,  inert,  glutinous  date. 

Thefe  opinions  feemed  to  be  founded  on 
obfervation ; for  even  in  the  mod  healthy, 
whether  from  excefs  in  the  quantity,  or  fome 

* See  Eflay  I.  book  4.  remarks  on  digeftion,  p.  159. 
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fault  in  the  quality,  the  foods,  after  produ- 
cing great  uneafinefs  and  oppreflion,  and 
difcharging  much  air,  have  been  rejedted, 
fometimes  fo  exceedingly  four  as  to  corrode 
the  throat;  at  other  times  very  bitter,  offen- 
five,  and  putrefcent. 

Thefe  fymptoms  of  depraved  digeftion 
occur  very  frequently  in  difeafes;  and  indeed 
there  are  very  few  difeafes  in  which  the  di- 
geflion  is  not  more  or  lefs  imperfedf,  and 
frequently  depraved  in  a very  high  degree. 
(See  Eflay  I.  p.  21 1.)  I fhall  have  occafion 
to  refume  this  fubjedt. 

§.  10.  Dr.  Stevens , then  a ftudent  of  phy- 
fic  at  Edinburgh,  having  chofen  digeftion  for 
the  fubjedf  of  his  inaugural  thefis,  made  va- 
rious experiments,  not  only  to  afcertain  its 
nature,  but  to  determine  what  foods  were 
more  or  lefs  digeftible.  He  inclofed  different 
kinds  of  food  in  hollow  perforated  fpheres, 
that  the  gaftric  juices  might  be  admitted  to 
adt  upon  the  foods  they  contained.  With 
thefe  he  firft  made  experiments  on  brutes, 
chiefly  fheep,  which  he  killed  at  different 
periods  of  digeftion,  to  examine  the  changes 
the  foods  had  undergone.  He  afterwards 

made 
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made  his  experiments  on  a foreigner,  who 
procured  a livelihood  by  fwallowing  ftones 
and  other  indigeftible  matters. 

§.  11.  The  Abbe  Spala?izani  made  a va- 
riety of  experiments  on  himfelf,  and  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  by  in- 
clofing  various  foods  in  tubes  and  perforated 
fpheres  of  wood,  the  refult  of  which  I have 
given  Effay  Iff.  page  163. 

§.  12.  Monsr.  Gojfe  s experiments  were 
made  upon  himfelf  in  a very  fingular  manner. 

This  gentleman  has  the  peculiar  faculty  of 
difcharging  the  contents  of  his  ftomach  at 
will,  by  fwallowing  a certain  quantity  of 
atmofpheric  air,  which,  by  ftimulating  the 
ftomach,  acts  as  an  emetic.  He  therefore 
availed  himfelf  of  this  faculty,  and  having 
fwallowed  certain  mixtures  of  foods  for  the 
foie  purpofe  of  experiment,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  them  in  the  different 
ftages  of  digeftion. 

§.  13.  To  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the 
reader,  I fhall  here  give  a brief  detail  of  the 
refults  of  the  experiments  in  which  they  feem 

to 
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to  agree ; and  fhall  hereafter  occafionally  take 
notice  of  fome  circumftances  in  which  they 
appear  to  have  differed  from  each  other : I 
fhall  only  premife,  that  as  thefe  experiments 
were  made  on  healthy  ftomachs,  they  afford 
us  no  information  (one  inflance  excepted) 
concerning  the  changes  that  take  place  in 
difeafe. — The  refults  of  thefe  experiments 
were, 

3 .ft.  In  thofe  of  the  bird  kind  which  have 
gizzards,  as  the  turkey,  goofe,  &c.  digeftion 
is  performed  by  the  mufcular  force  of  the 
lfomach,  which  is  very  great. 

2 dly.  That  in  fuch  of  the  bird  kind  as  live 
on  infects,  worms,  &c.  as  the  buzzard,  and 
fea  fowls,  and  in  beafls  of  prey,  the  gaftric 
humours  are  the  foie  agents  in  digeftion. 

3 dly.  That  in  the  ruminating  animals,  as 
the  ox  and  fheep,  the  food,  after  being  fome 
time  in  the  ffomach,  is  thrown  back  into  the 
mouth,  and  undergoes  a fecond  maftication; 
and  that  the  gaftric  juices  perform  the  reft  of 
the  procefs. 

4 thly.  That  in  thofe  animals  which  live 
folely  on  vegetables,  animal  foods,  after 
being  many  hours  in  the  ftomach,  were 
found  to  be  totally  unchanged  j and  the 

fame 
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fame  with  refpedt  to  vegetables,  in  thofe 
animals  which  fubfift  on  anihial  food;  but 
that  there  are  fome  animals  of  the  domeftic 
kind,  as  the  dog,  hog,  and  tame  duck,  which 
digeft  both  kinds. 

5 thly.  That  the  ftomach  of  a healthy  man 
is  equally  adapted  to  the  digeftion  of  both ; 
that  no  kind  of  fermentation  takes  place  in  a 
healthy  human  ftomach,  though  vegetables 
are  apt  to  become  four  in  a fmall  degree  in 
the  firft  ftage  of  digeftion;  but  if  the  acid 
tendency  be  not  very  great,  it  is  corrected  by 
the  gaftric  juice,  which  in  health  is  neither 
acid  nor  alcaline;  but  refifts  putrefaction  to 
l'uch  a degree,  that  tainted  meat,  after  being 
in  the  ftomach  for  fome  time,  becomes  per- 
fectly fweet; — and  that  the  inner  coat  of  the 
ftomach  of  all  animals  (and  fome  other  or- 
gans of  particular  animals)  have  a peculiar 
power  of  coagulating  milk,  though  this 
power  does  not  feem  to  depend  on  acefcency. 

bthly.  The  food  in  the  ftomach  of  a fick 
buzzard  was  found  to  have  an  offenfive 
putrefcent  fmell,  which  fhews  that,  under 
difeafe,  the  aliments  may  undergo  changes 
very  different  from  thofe  that  happen  in 
health. 


ythly.  Dr. 
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'jthly.  Dr.  Brugnatelli  has  found,  that  in 
the  gaftric  juices  of  herbivorous  animals, 
there  is  a large  proportion  of  volatile  alcali 
and  feafalt;  and  in  carnivorous  animals,  as 
the  hawk,  there  is  a peculiar  acid,  and  a 
little  fea  fait.  He  thinks  it  probable  that 
there  is  a confiderable  difference  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  blood  and  fecreted  humours  in 
different  animals. 

%tbly.  Walleus  found  that  the  aliments 
paffed  the  ftomach  into  the  inteftines  in  the 
following  order:  \jl.  Milk  in  a very  fhort 

time,  next  recent  vegetables,  bread  in  about 
four  hours,  fome  kinds  of  fifh  in  five,  fome 
kinds  of  meat  in  fix  or  feven  hours,  and 
beef  about  the  eighth  hour.  Sometimes 
bread,  and  at  other  times  flefh  meats,  have 
been  retained  much  longer. 

In  a perfon  who  had  an  ulcer  of  the  duo- 
denum, the  order  in  which  the  digefted 
aliment  paffed  from  the  ftomach  was  accu- 
rately obferved.  Beer  paffed  in  two  hours,  j 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  three  hours,  and  bread 
and  animal  foods,  efpecially  if  eaten  in  too 
large  a quantity,  were  retained  nine  hours. 

Some  articles  of  food,  and  other  things,  j 
have  been  retained  a very  long  time  in  the 

ftomach, 
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ftomach,  even  for  weeks,  months,  and  years  ; 
as  fome  animal  food  for  months ; alfo  fffh, 
tripe,  fuet,  oyfters,  curd  of  milk,  cheefe, 
prunes,  cherries,  grapes,  and  peafe,  fome  of 
them  for  more  than  twelve  months. 

gtkly.  The  very  ingenious  Mr.  Hunter , 
having,  from  fome  appearances  on  diffection, 
advanced  an  opinion  that  digeftion  continues 
after  death,  fo  long,  and  to  fuch  a degree,  as 
to  diffolve  even  a part  of  the  ftomach  itfelfj 
thefe  gentlemen  did  not  obferve  any  fuch 
figns  of  diffolution. 

I have  (Effay  I.  page  159.)  made  fome 
remarks  on  digeftion,  to  which  I refer  my 
readers;  and  fhall  conclude  this  chapter,  by 
obferving,  that  as  health  is  relative  rather 
than  pofitive,  and  is  different  in  different 
conftitutions,  fo  the  digeftion  may  admit  of 
various  degrees  of  perfection;  and  therefore 
that  all  the  experiments  hitherto  made  are 
too  few,  and  too  little  diverfified,  to  afford  us 
fufficient  information  concerning  the  won- 
derful and  inimitable  procefs  of  digeftion. 

Some  of  the  mathematical  phyfiologifts 
have  attributed  to  the  ftomach  a contractile 
power  equal  to  534  lbs.  but  though  it  has 
a contractile  power,  it  is  not  fo  confiderable; 

the 
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the  pylorus  or  lower  orifice  of  the  ftomach 
contra&s,  and  retains  the  foods  till  they 
have  undergone  a neceffary  degree  of  di- 
geftion,  when  all  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the 
flomach  contract  and  propel  them. 
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TABLE  I. 

Of  the  relative  Digestibility  o/'Foods 
ANIMALS. 


A.  Wild. 

1 Venifon 

2 Hare 

3 Red  Game 

4 Woodcock 

5 Snipe 

6 Pheafant 

7 Partridge 

8 Quail 

9 Teal 

10  Plover 

11  Black  Game 

12  Pigeon 

13  Pork,  Wild 
Hog  " 

14  Wild  Duck 

15  Tame  Duck 

16  Goofe 

17  Marrow 

18  Oil 

19  Suet 

B Tame. 

1 Mutton 

2 Beef 

3 Rabbit 

4 Goat 

5 Turkey 


6 Gallina 

7 Capon 

8 Hen 

9 Cock 

C.  Salted  Meats. 

1 Salted  Beef 

2 Mutton  Ham 

3 Beef  Ham 

4 Tongue 

5 Bear  Ham 

6 Pork  Ham 

7 Salt  Filh 

D.  Young  Meats. 

CSV. 

1 Kid 

2 Chicken 

3 Lamb 

4 Veal 

5 Tr‘Pe 

6 Pig 

7 Eggs 

8 Jellies 

9 Brawn 

E.  Milks. 

1 Rennet  Whey 

2 Human  Milk 


3 Afs’s  Milk 

4 Mare’s  Milk 

5 Butter  Milk 

6 Cow’s  Milk 

7 Sheep’s  and 
Goat’s  Milk 

8 Cream 

9 Butter 

10  Old  Cheefe 

11  New  Cheefe 

F.  Shell- Fi/h. 

1 Oyfter 

2 Shrimp 

3 Crab 

4 Lobfler 

5 Mufcle 

G . Fijh . 

1 Whiting 

2 Haddock 

3 Perch 

4 Mackarel 

5 Sole 

6 Flounder 

7 Plaife 

8 Cod 

9 Pike 


10  Dory 

11  Piper 

12  Carp 

13  Tench 

14  Mullet 

V E G 

H.  Fruits. 

1 Strawberry 

2 Rafpberry 

3 Currant 

4 Grape 

5 Cherry 

6 Goofeberry 

7 Nectarine 

8 Peach 

9 Apricot 

10  China  Orange 

11  Pine 

12  Medlar 

13  Pear 

14  Apple 

15  Melon 

16  Plumb 

17  Quince 

1.  Dried  Fruits. 

1 Prune 

2 Currant 

3 Raifin 

4 Fig 

K.  Efculent  Vege- 
tables. 

I Afparagus 

2.  Artichoke 
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15  Gudgeon 

16  Trout 

17  Herring 

18  Brill 

19  Turbot 

E T A B 

3 Skirret 

4 Turnip 

5 Carrot 

6 Parfnip 

7 Pumpkin 

8 Spinach 

9 French  Bean 

10  Brocoli 

11  Cauliflower 

12  Potatoe 

13  Jerufalem  Ar- 
tichoke 

14  Colewort 

15  Cabbage 

L.  Grains. 

1 Rice 

2 Barley 

3 Oats 

4 Rye 

5 Wheat 

6 Millet 

7 Bifcuit 

8 Brown  Bread 
W beaten 

9 White  Bread 
Wheaten 

10  Old  Bread 

1 1 New  Bread 


20  Salmon 
2r  Eel 

22  Turtle 

23  Sturgeon 

24  Skate 

L E S. 

12  Vermicelli 

13  Sago 

14  Tapioca 

15  Chocolate 

16  Paftry 

M.  Pulfe. 

1 Peafe 

2 Beans 

N.  Nuts. 

1 Almond 

2 Walnut 

3 Chefnut 

4 Hazel  Nut 

O.  Sallads. 

1 Crefles 

2 Celery 

3 Lettuce 

4 Endive 

5 Trufle 

6 Morell 

7 Cucumber 

P.  Pot-herbs. 

1 Parfley 

2 Thyme 

3 Leek 


4 Chive 

5 Onion 

6 Shalot 

7 Garlick 

Q Condiments. 
i Sugar 
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2 Fruits  prefer- 
red with  fugar 

3 SaIt 

4 Olives 

5 Vinegar  and 
Pickles 

6 Lemon  Juice 


7 Horfe  Radilh 

8 Mudard 

9 Fruits  prefer- 
red with  brandy 

10  Cayenne  Pep. 

11  Pimento  and 
other  Spices 


TABLE  II. 

Of  the  Relative  Stimulating  and  Seda- 
tive Qualities  of  Foods  and  Drinks. 

CLASS  I.  Stimulants,  animal. 
Ord.  I.  Milks,  E.  from  No.  1 and  9,  1 1. 

Ord.  II.  Genus  1.  Toung  Meats , D. 

Gen.  2.  Fijh,  G.  1 to  6. 

Ord.  III.  Gen.  1.  Fijh , G.  7 to  16. 

Gen.  2.  Tame  Animals , B. 

Gen.  3.  Shell  Fijh , F. 

Ord.  IV.  Gen.  1.  Fijh,  G.  17  to  24. 

Gen.  2.  Wild  Animals , A-  and 
No.  10,  E. 

Gen.  3.  Salted  Meats,  C. 


CLASS 
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CLASS  II.  Sedatives,  vegetable. 

H.  I.  K.  L.  M.  N.  O.  P. 

CLASS  III.  Liquid  Foods. 

Gen.  i . Liquid  Animal  Foods , Broths  & Jellies. 

Gen.  2.  Liquid  Vegetable  Nouriflment , 

A.  From  Domeftic  Grains. 

B.  From  Foreign  Vegetables,  Tea, 

Coffee,  &c. 

CLASS  IV.  Stimulants,  vegetable. 
O.  Pot-herbs.  P.  Condiments. 


CLASS  V.  Drinks. 
Ord.  I.  Sedative — Water. 


Gen.  i.  Ice 

2.  Rain 

3.  River 

4.  Spring 

5.  Stagnant 

6.  Diftilled 


Waters. 


CLASS 
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CLASS  VI.  Drinks. 

Ord.  II.  Fermented  Drinks. 

I ' C ' » 

Gen.  i.  Barley  Wines,  Beers  and  Ales 

2.  Honey  Wines,  or  Mead  and  Me- 

theglin 

3.  Fruit  Wines,  as  Cyder  and  Perry 

4.  Other  Home-made  Wines 
Foreign  Wines. 

Ord.  III.  Ardent  Wines. 

Gen.  1.  Rum 

2.  Brandy 

3.  Arrack 

4.  Liqueurs  and  Cordials. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

ON  THE 

f 

Relative  Digestibility  of  Foods. 

Aliment  what — Preparation  generally  necejfary 
— Cookery  a Branch  of  Chemifry — why  Di- 
gejlibility  of  Foods  not  eafly  afcertained ■ — Di- 
gefion  a very  extenfve  Operation  of  the 

Animal  Oeconomy Perfpir ability  what — 

Sandtoriusj  Experiments — Perfpiration  how 
connected  with  Digefion — with  Hunger  and 
F'hirf — Inferences — Principles  and  Proper- 
ties of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Food  compared 
— Digefibility  of  Animal  Foods — Arrange- 
ment  of  the  Fables — Explanation  of  them. 

PROP.  IV.  Our  aliments  are  either  vege- 
table OR  ANIMAL,  SOLID  OR  LIQUID,  OF  DIFFE- 
RENT NATURES  AND  QUALITIES,  PREPARED  BY 
VARIOUS  ARTS  OF  COOKERY,  AND  MIXED  WITH 
DIFFERENT  CONDIMENTS,  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF 
RENDERING  THEM  PALATABLE,  DIGESTIBLE,  AND 
NUTRITIVE. 

§.  14.  Y)Y  the  term  aliment , we  mean 
JD  whatever  is  capable  of  nourifh- 

ing  the  body:  fome  drinks  are  not  ftri&ly 

alimentary 
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alimentary,  yet  as  they  are  neceffary  to  pro- 
mote the  preparation  of  our  nourifhment, 
they  cannot  be  omitted  in  a treatife  on  die- 
tetic regimen;  a place  therefore  is  affigned 
them  in  the  fecond  table. 

Mankind  in  general,  either  from  perfonal 
experience,  or  from  prepoffeffion  or  prejudice, 
entertain  fuch  different  opinions  on  the  rela- 
tive digeffibility  of  foods,  that  I do  not  ex- 
pert that  the  arrangement  of  the  firft  table 
will  be  univerfally  approved  of,  even  by  me- 
dical men : It  will  however  be  of  fome  ufe, 
at  lead;  fo  far  as  to  make  the  occafional  refe- 
rences more  eafy  and  intelligible;  as  I have 
marked  each  fedtion  with  a different  letter, 
and  each  article  with  a different  number. 

In  compliance  with  the  opinion  of  others, 
I have  made  fome  alteration  in  the  arrange- 
ment, and  have  added  fome  articles  which 
had  been  omitted:  many  more  might  have 
been  added,  which  are  ufed  by  different  na- 
tions; we  learn  from  Hippocrates , that  the 
ancient  Greeks  ate  horfes,  alfes,  dogs,  and 
foxes;  the  Romans  deemed  rats  a delicacy; 
and  our  neighbours  the  French  eat  frogs. 

Before  I proceed  to  the  explanation  of  the 
table,  I ihall  offer  a few  remarks, 

M 2 W e 
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We  know  of  no  articles  of  food  in  com- 
mon ufe,  that  are  not  either  vegetable  or 
animal,  though  fome  of  the  condiments,  as 
lalt,  are  mineral:  foods  are  rarely  ufed  with- 
out  lome  preparation. 

The  art  of  cookery  is  a branch  of  che- 
mi  (fry  ; and  though  it  be  ufeful  for  the  pre- 
paration of  our  foods)  it  is  certain  that  the 
refinements  of  luxury  have  rendered  it  very 
injurious  to  the  health  of  man,  efpecially  by 
an  improper  ufe  of  condiments.* 

Condiment  means  a preferve,  or  whatever 
has  a power  of  preventing  corruption  or  pu-  ’ 
trefa£tion,  but  they  are  chiefly  ufed  to  give  : 
a relifh  to  our  foods. 

It  may  be  admitted  as  a general  truth,  that, 
fuch  is  the  lympathy  between  the  palate  and 
ftomach,  that  what  is  ungrateful  to  the  for- 
mer is  not  very  digeftible.  Some  obferva- 
tions  on  the  nature  of  digeftion  and  nutri- 
tion have  been  given,  Eflay  I.  §.  71,  p.  159. 

§.  74,  p.  169,  and  §.  83,  p.  1 8 1,  to  which  I 

* On  converfing  with  my  ingenious  friend  Dr.  Saunders,  he 
informed  me  that  he  had  fome  intention  to  publifh  an  Eflay  on 
theprefent  modes  of  cookery,  wherein  he  fhould  point  out  the 
impropriety  of  certain  mixtures  and  ingredients  in  our  modern 
difhes;  and  from  the  Dodlor’s  profound  knowledge  of  chemiftry, 

J am  perfuaded  no  man  is  better  qualified  for  the  talk. 
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refer  the  reader,  as  a careful  perufal  of  them 
will  render  the  fubfequent  part  of  this  Eflay 
more  intelligible. 

The  llomach  does  not  produce  the  chief 
changes  on  the  aliment,  though  its  effedls  on 
the  llomach  are  chiefly  attended  to ; becaufe 
on  account  of  the  fenfibility  of  its  nerves,  it 
is,  as  it  were,  the  centinel  of  the  body,  and 
warns  us  by  its  difagreeable  feelings,  when- 
foever  its  nerves  are  affedled  by  the  improper 
quantity  or  quality  of  our  foods  and  drinks: 
and  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  on  the  invalid 
to  attend  to  this  monitor;  becaufe  we  may 
be  allured  that  when  they  are  ungrateful  to 
the  llomach,  not  only  its  digellion,  but  that 
of  the  intellines,  mull  be  imperfedl.  After 
the  chyle  enters  the  blood,  it  may  be  truly 
faid  to  undergo  farther  digellion  by  the  pref- 
fure  and  agitation  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
and  to  be  gradually  fubtilized,  by  palling 
through  arteries,  many  of  which  are  fmaller 
than  the  finefl  hair.  By  this  procefs,  which 
probably  requires  fome  days  before  it  is 
perfedled,  the  nutritious  particles  are  com- 
minuted into  a fubtile  vapour,  fit  to  pervade 
or  cling  to,  and  unite  with,  the  minuted: 
veflels,  and  fill  up  the  vacuities  left  by  the 

folid 
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folid  particles  which  have  been  wafhed  off  by 
the  tide  of  fluid ; and  which  are  fo  minute  as 
to  pafs  off  by  perfpirable  veffels,  125000  of 
which  may,  it  is  faid,  be  covered  with  a grain 
of  fand. 

§.15.  There  is  a term,  perfpir ability , 
which  has  been  ufed  by  fome  authors,  which 
I fhall  explain  here,  as  I may  occafionally 
make  ufe  of  it. 

Sanfiorius , an  Italian  phyfician  of  the  laft 
century,  made  ufe  of  a ftatical  chair  in  which 
he  weighed  himfelf  at  different  times  after 
his  meals;  that  he  might  know  how  much 
he  had  loft  or  gained,  and  what  foods  were  : 
retained  longeft  in  the  body,  or  fooneft  dif-  j 
charged  from  it  by  the  different  excretions;  j 
and  what  the  proportion  of  thofe  excretions 
was  with  refpedt  to  each  other.  Hence  he  ; 
inferred,  that  certain  foods  were  more  per-  j 
fpirable  than  others ; that  is  to  fay,  that  a 
greater  proportion  paffed  off  by  perfpiration, 
than  by  the  other  excretions.  Similar  expe- 
riments have  been  made  by  other  phyficians, 
but  the  principle  on  which  they  were  made  '] 
was  in  fome  refpedls  fallacious. 


Let 
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Let  tis  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  the  fage 
experimenter,  having  made  a hearty  meal  of 
mutton  at  dinner,  a kind  of  food  which 
Sanftorius  found,  as  he  believed,  to  be  the 
moft  perfpirable,  and  weighed  himfelf  eight 
or  ten  hours  after  ; it  was  impoffible  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  mutton  was  the  caufe  of 
the  increafed  perfpiration. 

Or,  fuppofe  that  one  of  the  ftatical  dodtors 
ate  pork  one  day,  and  found  his  perfpiration 
to  amount  to  twenty  ounces  j the  next  day 
beef,  and  the  perfpiration  thirty  ounces ; and 
mutton  the  third,  when  the  perlpiration 
amounted  to  forty  ounces ; it  was  impoffible 
to  determine  which  of  thefe  were  moft  per- 
fpirable; becaufe  it  is  probable  that  the  ulti- 
mate preparation  of  the  food  muft  require  a 
procefs  of  feveral  days  before  it  can  be  fo 
affimilated  and  fubtilized,  as  to  fill  up  the 
very  fmall  vacuities  of  the  abraded  folids, 
(See  Effay  I.  chap.  iv.  page  18 1.)  and  that 
many  more  days  muft  elapfe,  before  thefe 
very  particles  are  worn  out,  rubbed  off,  and 
difcharged  by  inlenfible  perfpiration:  fo  that 
the  day  on  which  the  dodtor  made  a meal 
upon  his  perfpirable  mutton,  it  is  moft  likely 
he  was  perfpiring  the  remains  of  a meal  he 
had  eaten  a month  or  fix  weeks  before. 
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But  befide  the  flatical  balance,  San&orius 
ufed  his  feelings  as  a tefl  of  the  relative  per- 
fpirability  of  foods ; that  is,  he  found  that 
his  perfpiration  was  always  proportionably 
greater,  when  he  found  himfelf  light,  alert, 
and  free  from  all  uneafy  fenfations,  after 
particular  foods;  and  the  reverfe  after  others : 
This  merits  explanation. 

There  is  a very  flrong  fympathy  between 
the  nerves  of  the  flomach,  and  thofe  of  the 
fkin ; and  therefore  the  perfpiratory  difcharge 
is  very  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
flomach. 

When  he  ate  mutton,  which  was  a food 
peculiarly  grateful  to  the  nerves  of  his  flo- 
mach, his  feelings  were  pleafant,  and  his 
perfpiration  copious;  when  he  ate  pork, 
mufhrooms,  or  melon,  he  was  heavy  and 
opprefTed ; and  found,  by  the  balance,  that 
his  perfpiration  was  diminifhed  one  half) 
owing  to  the  ungrateful  fenfation  of  the  flo- 
mach being  communicated  to  the  nerves  of 
the  fkin,  by  which  a fpafmodic  confirmation 
6f  the  exceedingly  minute  veflels  took  place, 
and  a floppage  of  the  perfpirable  matter,  fimi- 
lar  to  what  happens  at  the  commencement 
of  a fever.  (See  Eflay  I.  p.  144,  146,  &c.) 

An 
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An  example  taken  from  difeafe  will  illus- 
trate this  farther.  If  you  give  a hedtic  pa- 
tient a few  boiled  turnips  for  dinner,  no 
oppreffion  will  follow ; if  he  eats  a dinner  of 
mutton,  his  ftomach  will  be  oppreffed,  his 
fever  increafed,  and  his  infenfible  perfpira- 
tion  will  undoubtedly  be  diminifhed.  How 
does  this  happen?  From  the  ftimulus  of  the 
animal  food  imparted  through  the  nerves  of 
the  ftomach  to  the  nerves  of  the  heart  and 
fkin,  and  exciting  a temporary  fever.  What 
is  the  effedt  of  this  meal  in  all  the  fubfequent 
ftages  of  digeftion?  As  all  the  organs  are 
weak,  and  the  mutton  is  more  difficult  of 
digeftion  than  the  turnips,  the  chyle  pre- 
pared from  it  will  be  crude  and  as  a very 
fmall  portion  of  it,  if  any,  can  be  converted 
into  nouriffiment,  or  will  be  fit  to  pafs  the 
minute  pores  of  the  Ikin,  it  will  be  morbidly 
determined  either  on  the  kidneys  or  intes- 
tines, and  pafs  off  in  the  form  of  half- 
digefted  chyle. 

Let  us  fuppofe  again  that  a debilitated 
gouty  patient,  whofe  ftomach  is  cold  and 
weak,  eats  boiled  tripe  one  day,  and  roafted 
mutton  the  next.  The  tripe  will  not  fit  fo 
eafily  as  the  mutton,  becaufe  it  does  not 

ftimulate 
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Simulate  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach  fo  grate- 
fully, and  the  perfpiration  will  not  only  be 
much  leffened,  but  it  will  be  digefted  with 
more  difficulty,  and  neither  afford  fo  much 
nutrition  or  perfpirable  matter. 

Hence  we  may  comprehend  the  intimate 
connexion  between  perfpiration  and  di- 
geftion. 

There  is  alfo  a connexion  between  diges- 
tion, perfpiration,  hunger,  and  thirft. 

When  foods  or  drinks  are  either  eafy  of 
digeffion,  or  contain  but  few  nutritive  par- 
ticles, they  are  fooner  converted  into  nou- 
rifhment,  and  reduced  into  the  fine  perfpi- 
rable vapour  j and  the  returns  of  hunger  are 
more  frequent.  Thirft,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  only  excited,  either  to  dilute  the  alimen- 
tary particles  in  the  firft  ftages  of  digeffion, 
or  to  carry  off  the  ufelefs  and  acrid  particles 
of  the  folids  and  fluids  through  the  bowels, 
kidneys,  or  fkin. 

Hunger  and  thirft,  therefore,  are  not  ex- 
cited merely  to  fill  the  ftomach  when  empty, 
nor  to  fupply  the  wafte  of  two  or  three 
pounds  of  fluids,  which  have  been  carried  off 
by  the  excretions;  but,  by  aneceffary  law  of 
the  fyftem,  to  force  us  to  fupply  the  means 
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of  preparing  a mild,  bland  chyle,  to  correCt 
that  alcalefcency  and  acrimony  of  the  hu- 
mours, which  they  are  perpetually  contract- 
ing from  heat, agitation,  and  high  affimilation 
to  the  animal  nature,  and  which  always  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  putrefaction;  and  hence 
it  is  that  animals  which  have  been  ftarved  to 
death,  were  not  deftroyed  merely  becaufe  the 
wafte  of  the  folids  was  not  fupplied;  but 
chiefly  by  a putrefactive  acrimony  of  the  hu- 
mours ; and  hence  it  is  that  life  is  prolonged 
in  thofe  cafes,  if  they  are  allowed  a fuffkient 
quantity  of  water  only,  to  retard  the  putref- 
cent  tendency. 

From  what  has  been  faid  we  may  draw 
the  following  inferences : 

ifi.  That  perfpiration  is  a molt  important 
excretion;  becaufe  if  the  aliments  are  not 
refined  by  the  digeftive  powers  into  that  fub- 
tile  vapour,  digeftion  mull  be  imperfeCt : 
Hence  the  fenfe  of  lightnefs  when  the  perfpi- 
ration is  copious,  which  thews  that  not  only 
digeftion,  but  all  the  other  functions,  are 
performed  with  eafe  and  fteadinefs.  (See 
Eflay  I.  page  185,  &c.) 

2 dly.  That  thofe  foods  and  drinks  which 
fet  eafieft  on  the  ftomach,  muft,  whatever  be 
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their  quality,  be  the  propereft  for  us  ; and 
that  though  fome  foods  may  be  abfolutely 
more  digeftible  than  others;  yet  their  relative 
digeftibility  muft  depend  upon  their  impref- 
fion  on  the  digeftive  organs. 

It  is  a juft  and  important  obfervation  of 
SanBorius,  that  robuft  perfons  difcharge  the 
remains  of  their  nutriment  chiefly  by  perfpi-  : 
ration;  the  weak  chiefly  by  the  kidneys  or 
bowels : but  the  moft  deplorable  ftate  of 
weaknefs  is,  when  it  pafl'es  off  in  the  form 
of  indigefted  chyle.  This  remark  fuggefts  a 
variety  of  ufeful  hints  in  the  management  of 
invalids,  not  only  with  refpedt  to  diet,  but 
clothing.  See. 

3, dly . That  the  divifion  of  foods  into 
Simulating  and  fedative,  eftablifhed  by  the 
fecond  table,  is  much  more  important  than 
the  firft;.  becaufe  thefe -qualities,  in  excefs, 
contribute  very  much  to  impair  health ; and 
on  the  other  hand,  by  a due  regulation  of 
them,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter,  regimen  of 
diet  becomes  a moft  ufeful,  and  even  necef- 
farv  auxiliary  to  medicine  in  the  cure  of 
difeafes. 

4 tbly.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  ever  held 
in  mind,  that  it  is  by  excefs  in  quantity, 
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chiefly,  that  we  lay  the  foundation  of  mani- 
fold difeafes,  efpecially  of  thofe  foods  and 
drinks  which  are  poflefled  of  highly  ftimula- 
ting  qualities ; and  that  a regular  pradtice  of 
temperance,  in  the  ufe  of  the  nonnaturals, 
is  the  only  infallible  noftrum  for  the  pre- 
vention of  dileafe. 

§•  1 6.  I have,  in  this  edition,  added  a 
fecond  table,  which,  fo  far  as  regards  the  ge- 
neral arrangement,  is  not  very  different  from 
the  firft;  though  the  titles,  and  in  fome  re- 
fpedls,  the  modes  of  explanation  are  changed, 
as  more  conformable  to  the  phyfiological  and 
pathological  remarks  of  the  firft  Effay,  to 
which  I make  frequent  references,  as  tending 
to  render  this  Effay  on  Regimen  more  in- 
telligible. 

I have  however  left  the  firft  table  nearly  as 
in  the  former  edition,  that  my  readers  might 
have  both  arrangements  before  them,  the 
firft  being  more  intelligible,  the  fecond  more 
fcientific.  I had  another  reafon  for  adding 
the  fecond  table,  which  was,  that  feveral  of 
the  articles,  efpecially  the  drinks,  could  not 
fo  well  be  arranged  under  the  head  of  di- 
geftibility,  which  implies  nourifhment,  of 
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which  they  contain  but  a fmall  proportion; 
though  they  have  other  qualities  which  me- 
rit diftin&ion : I have  transferred  my  re- 
marks from  the  firft  to  the  fecond  table,  not 
omitting  however  fuch  remarks  on  the  rela- 
lative  digeftibility  as  might  be  ufeful. 

In  each  fe£fion  of  the  firft  table,  the  moft 
digeftible  is  placed  at  the  top,  the  leaft  fo  at 
the  bottom:  Thus  in  §.  A.  venifon  is  the 
eafieft,  and  goofe  the  moft  difficult  of  digef- 
tion,  of  that  fe£tion  only;  for  little  ufeful 
information  could  be  gained  by  carrying  the 
comparifon  on  between  lection  and  fection. 
Though  the  arrangement  in  the  table  is  to- 
lerably exa£t,  yet  we  often  meet  with  fuch 
conftitutional  peculiarities,  owing  probably 
to  the  ftate  of  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  as 
to  render  fome  foods,  which  in  their  nature 
are  not  very  digeftible,  very  much  fo  to  par- 
ticular perfons,  and  the  reverfe;  and  cultom 
feems  to  have  a confiderable  fliare  in  thefe 
peculiarities,  as  indeed  it  has  in  all  the  ope- 
rations of  the  animal  machine;  and  thereby 
creates  many  exceptions  to  general  rules. 

§.17.  If  we  confider  the  general  pro- 
perties of  animal  foods,  we  fhall  find  them 

to 
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to  be  alcalefcent  in  various  degrees,  and 
therefore  oppofite  to  the  acefcent  tendency 
of  vegetable  foods;  and  as  the  fait  of  the 
animal  foods  is  partly  volatile,  and  refembles 
that  of  crude  fal  ammoniac,  fo  the  effential 
fait  of  the  nutritive  vegetables  is  chiefly 
fugar.  Animal  foods  have  a ftrong  difpofl- 
tion  to  putrefadf ion ; whilft  the  tendency 
thereto  in  vegetable  foods  is  very  flow,  being 
checked  by  the  acid  and  fugar,  which  are 
very  oppofite  to  putrefadtion.  They  both 
have  an  oily  matter  ; and,  what  is  Angular, 
that  of  animals  is  found  to  contain  a confi- 
derable  quantity  of  acid,  and  is  the  only 
animal  fubflance  that  does  fo.  They  both 
contain  a gelatinous  matter,  which  in  ani- 
mals is  called  the  coagulable  lymph;  and  in 
both  contributes  to  form  the  nutritious  par- 
ticles: fome  vegetables  alfo  contain  a gluey 
matter  called  ftarch,  to  which  there  is  no 
principle  in  animals  precifely  flmilar. 

There  are  fome  other  circumftances  by 
which  they  are  diftinguilhed  from  each 
other.  It  is  probable  that  the  air  contained 
in  animal  foods  is  chiefly  inflammable;  that 
of  vegetables  is  probably  that  fpecies  of  acid 
now  termed  flxible  air.  . 
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Animal  foods,  fome  very  hard  and  tough 
parts  excepted,  feem  to  diffolve  entirely  in 
the  ftomach;  whereas  feveral  of  the  vegeta- 
bles feem  not  to  be  foluble,  but  only  give 
out  their  juices  by  a kind  of  infufion. 

Animal  foods  are  ftimulant;  that  is,  they, 
with  a very  few  exceptions,  by  their  a&ion 
on  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  excite  a tem- 
porary fever,  called  the  fever  of  digeftion  j 
whereas  vegetable  aliment,  whilft:  in  the  fto- 
mach, is  rather  difpofed  to  check  than  to 
excite  this  fever.  This  fever  of  digeftion, 
which,  though  originating  in  the  ftomach, 
is  extended  to  every  part  of  the  body,  is  not, 
when  moderate,  injurious  to  the  body,  whilft 
in  health;  but  affords  a principal  ground  for 
indications  of  regimen  in  particular  tempe- 
raments, and  in  certain  difeafes ; and,  as  will 
appear  hereafter,  is  the  grand  teft  by  which 
we  may  determine  whether  ftimulating  or  fe- 
dative  diet  is  bed;  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  habit  or  difeafe ; for  if  morbid  ftimulus 
be  exceflive,  fedative  foods  are  indicated,  and 
the  contrary. 

The  fame  diftin&ion  may  be  made  be- 
tween the  ftimulating  and  fedative  drinks. 
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§.  18.  As  animal  foods  hold  the  firfl 
place  in  the  tables,  it  may  be  proper  to  make 
fome  general  obfervations  upon  them,  efpe- 
cially  refpedting  their  digeftibility,  to  avoid 
repetitions,  when  I come  to  confider  them 
individually;  and  the  reader  is  requefted  to 
obferve,  that  where  they  are  not  contra- 
dicted by  exceptions,  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  valid. 

if.  The  larger  the  animal,  the  ftronger 
and  more  alcalefcent  the  food;  but  not  al- 
ways therefore  the  lefs  digeftible;  becaufe 
fuch  foods  are  generally  the  moft  eafily  dif- 
folved  by  the  juices  of  the  ftomach,  which 
(as  has  been  feen,  Effay  I.  page  164)  are  of 
an  alcaline  nature. 

idly.  Some  parts  of  animals  are  more  ten- 
der than  others,  and  therefore  more  eafily 
diffolved  by  the  digeftive  powers  of  the  fto- 
mach ; as  the  head,  tongue,  udder,  and  thofe 
mufcular  parts  which  he  neareft  the  bones: 
others  are  deemed  more  difficult  of  diffolu- 
tion;  as  the  external  mufcles,  their  tendons, 
the  ftomach  and  bowels,  commonly  called 
tripe , the  ligaments  which  unite  the  joints, 
and  the  cartilages  or  griftles : Thefe  laft, 
however,  are  the  moft  proper  foods  for  per-- 
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fons  of  ftrong  ftomachs  and  quick  digeftion, 
not  only  becaufe  they  afford  a confiderable 
portion  of  good  nourifhment,  but  becaufe 
ftrong  ftomachs  digeft  fo  quickly,  that  it 
would  be  very  hazardous  to  fuch  perfons 
who  make  blood  very  faff,  to  throw  a large 
quantity  of  rich  nourifhment  into  the  circu- 
lation at  once;  as  by  the  great  ftimulus  of  a 
rich  and  denfe  blood,  very  dangerous  fevers 
might  be  produced  in  conlfitutions  fo  much 
difpofed  to  high  and  inflammatory  fevers: 
Hence  it  is  that  the  ploughman  is  more  pro- 
perly, and  more  fafely,  fed  on  rufty  bacon, 
than  on  the  more  digeftible  foods,  provided 
it  be  duly  qualified  by  vegetables. 

%dly.  The  flefh  of  the  ox,  and  other  four- 
footed  animals,  is  heavier  than  that  of  birds ; 
but,  if  more  alcalefcent,  it  will  be  more  di- 
geflible. 

4 tbly.  The  meat  of  wild  animals,  though 
harder  and  more  dry  than  that  of  the  tame 
animals,  is  more  digeftible;  becaufe  more 
difpofed  to  alcalefcency  and  putrefaction; 
and  therefore  a£ts  more  gratefully  on  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach,  whofe  power  in  pro- 
mpting digeftion  is  very  great. 
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$thly.  The  animal  food  which  affords  moft 
nourifhment  is  not  always  the  moft  eafy  of 
digeftion:  The  realon  of  this  is,  that  the 
mucilaginous  parts,  which  are  the  moft  nu- 
tritive, do  not,  in  general,  feem  to  be  grateful 
to  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach;  and  hence  it 
is  that  the  flefh  of  young  animals,  and  jellies 
extradted  from  the  flefh  of  old  animals,  are 
often  very  difagreeable  and  oppreflive  to 
the  ftomach.  Hence  it  is  that  phyficians 
make  a proper  diftindtion  between  the  ab- 
folute  and  relative  nourifhment  of  foods. 
The  abfolute  is,  when  in  a pound  of  one  kind 
of  food  there  are  more  nourifhing  particles 
than  in  the  fame  quantity  of  another.  The 
relative  is  that  kind  or  quality  which  is 
moft  digeftible  by  the  ftomach.  Thus  a 
pound  of  jelly  contains  more  nutriment  than 
a pound  of  beef ; but  if  the  latter  be  more 
eafily  prepared  by  the  ftomach,  and  pafs 
through  the  other  digeftions  in  a fhorter 
fpace  of  time,  it  is  relatively,  though  not 
pofitively,  more  nutritive;  a circumftance 
which,  though  with  refpedt  to  ftrong  fto- 
machs  is  of  very  little  confequence,  is  never- 
thelefs,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter,  of  the  utmoft 
importance  with  regard  to  invalids. 
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It  might  be  fuppofed  that  fuch  foods  as 
are,  as  it  were,  half  aflimilated  or  converted 
into  nourifhment,  muft  be  mod  digeftible 
and  nutritive,  as  all  liquid  foods;  but  this  is 
not  always  the  cafe;  for  more  depends  on 
their  being  grateful  or  offenfive  to  the  nerves 
of  the  palate  and  ftomach,  than  to  any  other 
circumftance ; — a diftinction  of  great  impor- 
tance, but  very  little  attended  to. 

6 thly.  Fifh,  which  contain  much  of  this 
mucilaginous  matter,  are  not  (though  there 
are  fome  exceptions)  fo  digeftible  as  flefh: 
of  the  fifh,  thofe  of  rivers  are,  by  fome,  pre- 
ferred to  pond,  lake,  or  fea-fifh. 

ythly.  Of  the  animals  which  are  termed 
carnivorous,  or  thofe  which  prey  on  other 
animals,  as  the  lion,  tiger,  &c.  and  thofe 
which  live  on  infedls  or  fifh,  few  are  ufed  as 
food;  becaufe  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  too 
alcalefcent  and  putrefcent : yet  it  is  afferted 
that  the  flefh  of  the  young  lion  is  as  delicate 
and  palatable  as  that  of  lamb. 

Sthly.  Thofe  animals  which  feed  them- 
felves,  and  are  therefore  confined  to  their 
natural  food,  are  juftly  fuppofed  to  afford 
more  wholefome  nourifhment  than  thofe  that 
are  ftall-fed  or  crammed;  becaufe,  being  de- 
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prived  of  their  natural  exercife,  their  juices 
cannot  be  lb  well  afiimilated. 

9 thly.  Thofe  animals  that  feed  on  plants 
which  have  active  medical  principles,  do  not 
afford  fuch  bland  and  natural  nourilhment 
as  thofe  which  do  not:  Thus  fome  goats 
feed  on  fcammony,  and  fheep  on  thyme  and 
wormwood.  The  reafon  of  this  obje6tion  is, 
that  all  our  foods  ought  to  be  as  remote  as 
poflible  from  medical  qualities:  on  this  is 
grounded  the  objection  to  condiments  and 
drong  drinks. 

10 thly.  Certain  foods  are  faid  to  be  in  or 
out  of  feafon.  This  opinion  is  often  regu- 
lated by  falhion : but  the  proper  time  for 
uling  particular  animal  foods,  is  when  their 
natural  nourilhment  is  in  greated  plenty. 

1 1 thly.  Animal  foods  that  are  the  lead: 
perfpirable  afford  the  mod:  permanent  nou- 
ridiment,  or,  as  the  vulgar  term  it,  flick  to 
the  ribs ; and  produce  a rich,  denfe,  eladic 
blood.  Hence  it  is  that  our  labouring  poor 
are  lefs  vigorous,  and  therefore  unable  to  do 
fo  much  work,  lince  the  price  of  provilions 
has  fo  much  exceeded  that  of  labour,  as  to 
deprive  them  of  a proper  quantity  of  animal 
food. 
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§.  19.  Having  made  thefe  general  re- 
marks, it  may  be  proper  to  offer  a few  more 
remarks  on  the  Second  Table. 

It  confifts  of  fix  claffes,  divided  into  ftimu- 
lants  and  fedatives  ; and  as  the  articles  of 
Table  I.  even  of  the  fame  column,  may  be 
different  in  degree  either  of  ftimulating  or 
fedative  quality,  I have  fele&ed  them  accord- 
ing to  thofe  degrees,  and  placed  them  under 
different  orders  and  genera:  Thus  under 
Order  II.  Gen.  II.  I have  placed  only  fix  of 
the  fifhes,  G.  Table  I.  becaufe,  conceiving 
that  thofe  which  follow  are  of  a nature  more 
highly  ftimulating,  I have  placed  them  under 
other  genera. 

N,  B.  The  reader  will  obferve,  that  as  I 
have  placed  the  moft  digeftible  at  the  top  of 
each  divifion  in  Table  I.  fo  I have  placed  the 
leaft  ftimulating  firft  in  Table  II. 

With  refpedt  to  the  vegetables,  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  fedative  qualities  of  what 
may  be  deemed  the  nutritive  vegetables  is  fo 
fmall,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  perplex 
the  reader  with  minute  diftindlions.  Clafs  IV. 
or  the  ftimulating  vegetables,  are  not,  in 
truth,  nutritive;  but  merely  accidental  addi- 
tions, as  fauces  or  condiments. 

Though 
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Though  this  arrangement  is  more  fcien- 
tific,  and  apparently  more  complicated,  than 
that  in  the  firft  edition  ; yet  fo  far  as  regards 
regimen  of  diet  under  difeafes,  which  is  the 
moft  effential,  it  will  be  found,  on  a careful 
perufal,  to  be  much  more  ufeful. 

To  render  the  references  from  the  2d  to 
the  ift  Table  more  eafy;  every  feCtion  of 
the  1 ft  Table  is  numbered  1,  2,  3,  &c.  which 
are  referred  to  from  the  2d  Table  by  corre- 
fponding  numbers. 

To  avoid  prolixity,  I have  made  a few  re- 
marks only  on  particular  articles;  and  with 
refpeCt  to  fuch  as  are  not  mentioned,  it  is 
to  be  fuppofed  that  there  is  nothing  peculiar 
in  their  nature. 

The  reader  will  remember,  that  all  of  the 
fame  Clafs,  Order,  and  Genus,  muft  be  ft- 
milar  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree. 

§.  20.  The  reader  may  recolleCt,  that 
the  morbid  affections  of  the  animal,  vital, 
and  natural  functions  have  a very  intimate 
connection,  either  with  exceffive,  irregular, 
or  defective  fenfibility ; or  with  various  de- 
grees of  excefs,  deficiency  and  irregularity  of 
the  circulating,  fecretory,  and  excretory  fyf- 

tems. 
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terns.  In  conformity,  therefore,  to  this  idea, 
the  Claffes  and  Orders  of  the  fecond  Table 
have  been  divided  into  ftimulants  and  feda- 
tives.  This  divifion,  however,  relates  more 
immediately  to  morbid  affe&ions  of  the  cir- 
culation, fecretion,  and  excretion,  than  to 
thofe  of  fenfation ; one  Clafs  only  excepted, 
viz.  the  ftimulating  drinks,  and  fome  of  the 
condiments)  and  their  operation  feems  to 
depend  on  the  grateful  and  fudden  impreffion 
they  make  on  the  nervous  fyflem  in  general, 
through  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach)  and,  in 
this  point  of  view,  they  ought  rather  to  be 
deemed  ufeful  nervine  medicines,  than  ar- 
ticles of  diet.  That  this  diftindtion  may  be 
better  underftood,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Effay  I. 
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CHAP.  V. 

ANIMAL  STIMULANTS. 

Animal  Stimulants — divided  into  one  Clafs , 
Orders , and  Genera — Properties  of  each  Ge- 
nus— Qualities  of  certain  Articles  of  each 
Genus  explained . 

CLASS  I. 

Order  I.  Table  I.  E.  No.  i to  n. 

§.  21.  MILK,  being  immediately  ftrained 
off  from  the  blood,  foon  after  the 
new  chyle  enters  it,  approaches  nearer  to 
the  nature  of  chyle  than  any  other  humours 
of  the  body,  and  very  much  refembles  the 
emulfions  artificially  made  from  the  almond, 
and  other  oily  nuts.  Hence  it  is  of  confe- 
quence  that  the  diet  of  nurfes  fliould  be  fo 
regulated  that  there  be  a due  proportion  of 
vegetables  mixed  with  their  animal  food: 
liquid  foods  increafe  the  quantity  of  milk. 
Nurfes  ought  not  to  fall  longj  otherwife 
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their  milk  will  be  too  alcalefcent;  and  I have 
known  an  infant  to  refufe  the  bread:  with 
difgufl,  when  the  mother  had  faded  ten  or 
twelve  hours;  becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  the  milk, 
indead  of  being  fecreted  from  the  chyle,  is 
fecreted  from  the  blood;  and  therefore  par- 
takes of  that  difagreeable  pungency  and 
flavour,  of  which  all  the  other  animal  fe- 
cretions  partake  in  different  degrees. 

As  an  article  of  food,  new  milk  is  prefer- 
able to  that  which  has  flood  fome  time;  hence 
infant  animals  receive  it  immediately  from 
the  mother. 

Re?inet  whey  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  becaufe  it  is  certainly  the  mod  feda- 
tive  and  digedible ; and  being  acefcent,  much 
fitter  as  a food  for  weak  domachs,  efpecially 
in  hedic  fevers;  as  it  contains  lefs  of  the 
grofs  matter,  and  fufficient  of  the  fugar  to 
afford  nourifhment;  and  from  experience  I 
aver,  that  either  this,  or  butter-milk,  are 
much  preferable  even  to  affes  milk,  as  an 
article  of  food  for  invalids  : for  none  of  the 
milks  are  fo  eafily  aflimilated  by  the  domach 
as  the  wheys,  broths,  or  even  fome  folid  animal 
foods;  though  milk  may  often  be  preferable 
to  the  latter,  becaufe  it  is  rather  fedative  than 

flimulatingj 
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ftimulating;  and  therefore  a fit  accompani- 
ment for  vegetable  diet.  Goat’s  whey  has 
been  deemed  preferable  to  the  others ; but 
this  perhaps  depends  rather  on  the  falubrity 
of  the  air  in  mountainous  countries,  than  on 
the  fuperior  goodnefs  of  the  pafture.  Of 
the  milks,  fome  have  lefs  curd  than  others; 
and  thefe,  as  foods  for  invalids,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, in  the  order  of  the  catalogue : No.  7 
being  the  leaft  digeftible.  Some  think  that 
milk  boiled  and  fweetened  with  fugar  is  more 
digeftible  than  the  raw : milk  always  feparates 
into  curd  and  whey  in  the  ftomach:  of  all 
the  animal  fubftances  it  is  moft  difpofed  to 
become  four.  Milk  and  fifh  do  not  agree 
when  combined  in  the  fame  meal. 

Cream  is  a combination  of  the  oil,  curd, 
and  fugar  of  milk ; or  an  imperfect  butter. 

Butter  is  an  imperfect  animal  oil.  It  has 
been  a kind  of  fafhion  to  reprobate  butter  as 
a very  improper  food,  very  flow  of  digeftion, 
and  apt  to  become  rancid  in  the  ftomach; 
and  farther  it  is  alledged,  that  it  generates 
grofs  and  foul  humours.  I fhall  confider 
how  far  fome  of  thefe  charges  are  well 
grounded  in  another  chapter;  and  fhall  only 
remark  here,  that  it  ftrongly  refills  acefcent 
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fermentation;  is,  by  the  confent  of  almoft 
all  nations,  ufed  with  vegetables  and  fifh; 
and  therefore  muft  have  fome  qualities  fa- 
vourable to  the  digeftion  of  particular  foods. 

New  Cheefe  is  certainly  a very  indigeftible 
food,  as  it  is  nothing  more  than  hard  curd, 
which  the  po  wers  of  the  ftomach  can  fcarcely 
dilfolve. 

Ord.  II.  Gen.  I.  Young  Meats . Table  1.  D. 

§.  22.  Thefe  are  more  Simulating  than 
the  milks;  but,  from  experiments,  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  they  are  more  difficult 
of  digeftion  than  any  other  meats,  becaufe 
they  are  more  flowly  diffolved  in  the  fto- 
mach;  and  it  may  be  admitted  as  a pretty 
general  truth,  that  foods  being  lefs  digeftible 
does  not  depend  fo  much  on  the  firmnefs  of 
their  texture,  as  on  their  vifcid,  mucilagi- 
nous or  glutinous  nature.  As  they  contain 
more  mucilaginous  parts,  and  lefs  animal 
fait,  they  have  little  flavour,  and  a very  final! 
degree  of  alcalefcency;  and  therefore  do  not 
a£t  fo  gratefully  on  the  nerves  of  the  fto- 
mach,  as  thofe  which  are  more  ftimulating; 
and  there  are  many  perfons  whofe  ftomach$. 
are  opprefled  by  them. 
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As  they  contain  a great  proportion  of 
noUriihment,  with  little  ftimulus;  they  are 
proper  for  young  perfons  of  good  appetites 
and  quick  digeftion. 

’Jellies  have  very  improperly  been  deemed 
of  eafy  digeftion.  My  ingenious  friend  Dr. 
Stack  told  me,  he  had  feen  very  alarming 
fymptoms  from  too  liberal  a ufe  of  jellies. 

Brawn.  A confiderable  part  of  this  food 
being  inlipid  and  horny,  it  is  not  very  fo- 
luble  by  the  juices  of  the  ftomach. 

Eggs  are  extremely  nutritive,  but  difficult 
of  digeftion ; the  white  more  fo  than  the  yolk : 
the  white  refembles  the  curd  of  milk,  and 
that  principle  of  the  blood,  called  the  coagu- 
lable  lymph  or  ferum,  by  which  our  bodies 
are  fuppofed  to  be  nouriftied. 

Ord.  II.  Gen.  II.  T.  i.  Scaly  Fiji: , No.  i to  6. 

§.23.  A very  learned  and  ingenious  phy- 
ftcian*  has  affigned  to  fifh  a middle  rank  be- 
tween animals  and  vegetables.  Compared 
to  fome  of  the  meats  of  old  animals,  I think 
the  obfervation  is  juft;  but  may  not  hold 
univerfally. 

* Dr.  Falconer,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Influence  of  Climates; 
a work  of  great  erudition,  and  which  contains  much  information. 

The 
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The  fix  fpecies  mentioned  here,  feem  to 
be  more  ftimulating,  and  more  digeftible, 
than  the  younger  meats. 

Monheur  GoJJe  found  boiled  perch  very 
digeftible  ; but  he  does  not  feem  to  have  made 
many  experiments  with  filh.  Cornaro  al- 
ways found  filh  oppreffive  to  his  ftomach. 
The  fcaly  filh  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  more 
digeftible  thaji  the  others. 

Ord.  III.  Gen.  II.  Table  1,  B.  'tame  Animals, 

§.  24.  Thefe  are  more  alcalefcent  and 
ftimulating  than  the  preceding  genera ; and 
being  more  grateful  to  the  nerves  of  the  fto- 
mach, are  more  digeftible. 

Sanftorius  deemed  mutton  a more  perfpi- 
rable  food  than  any  other;  but  our  beef, 
which  is  more  perfect  than  the  Italian,  is 
perhaps  equally  perfpirable.  There  is,  how- 
ever, fomething  in  mutton  fo  congenial  to 
the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  as  rarely  to  cloy 
the  appetite  by  repeated  ufe. 

Ord.  III.  Gen.  III.  Table  1.  F.  Shell  Fi/k. 

§.  25.  Thefe  have  a confiderable  degree 
of  alcalefcency  and  ftimulus.  Sanftorius , and 
bis  commentator  Keil , deemed  the  oyjier  to 
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be  very  little  perfpirable,  and  therefore  not 
very  digeftible;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  by 
many  thought  to  be  very  much  fo;  and,  fome 
years  ago,  became  a faftiionable  article  of 
food  for  invalids.  There  are  feveral  other 
fhell-fifli  befide  thofe  in  the  lift  5 but  they 
are  nearly  fimilar  in  their  nature.  The 
mufcle  is  often  poifonous,  owing  probably  to 
its  feeding  on  copper  banks. 

Or.  IV.  Gen.  I.  Fijh.  Tab.  1.  G.  No.  17  to  24. 

§.  26.  The* Salmon,  Eel,  and  Turtle,  are, 
in  the  common  phrafe,  very  rich  food;  and 
therefore  are  confiderably  ftimulating  and  al- 
calefcent.  There  are  four  fpecies  of  the 
turtle;  but  the  green  turtle  is  preferred.  It 
is  by  fome  deemed  very  digeftible ; but  its 
glutinous  parts,  which  are  deemed  the  molt 
delicate,  certainly  are  not  fo.  The  Sturgeon 
is  placed  very  low  in  the  fcale  of  digeftibi- 
lity ; but  a gentleman  who  refided  long  in 
Virginia,  where  I once  ate  of  it  frefh,  tells 
me  .hat  it  is  there  deemed  very  eafy  of  di- 
geft  on,  is  often  drefled  like  veal,  and  can 
fca.cely  be  diftinguifhed  from  it:  But  veal  is 
cei  tainly  not  fo  digeftible  as  beef  or  mutton. 

Ord.  IV. 
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Ord.  IV.  Gen.  I.  Wild  Animals.  Tab.  i.  A. 

§.  27.  There  is  a very  confiderable  dif- 
ference in  the  degree  of  ftimulus  in  the 
different  articles  of  this  genus;  but  I was 
unwilling  to  enter  into  minute  fubdivifions. 
I have  placed  porky  which  is  the  meat  of  a 
tame  animal,  in  this  divifion ; and,  in  my 
own  opinion,  have  placed  it  too  low  in  the 
fcale  of  digeftibility;  but  I have  done  this  in 
deference  to  common  prejudice.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  account  why  the  Egyptians  and  Jews 
did  not  eat  this  animal;  indeed  it  was  forbid 
by  the  legiflator  of  the  latter,  probably  as  a 
grofs  foul  food  that  might  exafperate  the 
leprofy,  which  prevailed  among  that  people. 
It  was  highly  efteemed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans;  and  it  feems  to  be  a very  whole- 
fome  and  digeftible  food. 

The  Wild  Hog  is,  I know  from  experience, 
more  alcalefcent  and  digeftible  than  the  tame. 

The  Duck  and  Goofey  though  the  moft  al- 
calefcent and  ftimulating  of  the  genus,  are 
not  the  moft  digeftible;  owing  probably  to> 
their  very  high  flavour,  to  which  our  fto- 
machs  are  become  lefs  habituated,  as  luxury 
has  driven  them  from  fafhionable  tables,  in 
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favour  of  younger  animals  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies.  This  prediledlion  for  infipid  premature 
meats,  does  not  feem  to  be  well  founded  j 
for  nature  certainly  deftined  that  they  fhould 
attain  their  full  growth,  before  they  are  ufed 
as  food;  their  juices  in  this  flate  being  more 
nutritive  and  invigorating.  The  Solan  goofe 
is  faid  to  be  more  digeftible  than  the  tame, 
but  the  only  time  I ever  ate  of  it,  I had  no 
reafon  to  boaft  of  its  digeftibility. 

With  refpedt  to  the  wild  animals  com- 
monly called  Game , the  alcalefcency  of  their 
flefli  depends  either  on  their  humours  being 
highly  animalized  by  exercife,  as  the  fag, 
hare , and  feveral  fpecies  of  wild-fowl \ or  the 
putrefcent  nature  of  their  food,  as  infects  and 
worms,  on  which  feveral  of  the  bird  kind 
feed : hence  they  become  fooner  putrid  after 
they  are  killed,  owing  partly  to  their  being 
killed  in  their  blood. 

I am  furprifed  that  epicures  have  not 
fallen  on  the  expedient  of  killing  fheep  partly 
in  their  blood;  as  the  mutton  might,  by  this 
means,  be  very  little  inferiour  to  euenifon, 
either  in  tendernefs  or  flavour.  But  the 
butchers,  not  contented  with  bleeding  them 
at  their  death,  are,  I am  told,  in  the  habit  of 
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bleeding  them  fome  hours  before  they  are 
flaughtered,  from  a vein  or  artery  near  the 
internal  canthus  of  the  eye. 

The  fordid  pra&ice  of  inflating  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  by  a blow-pipe,  is  exceed- 
ingly difgufting. 

Meats  are  certainly  rendered  more  digefti- 
ble  by  having  a flight  tendency  to  be  putrid; 
hence  it  is  that  we  keep  our  meats  for  fome 
days  till  they  become  tender. 

The  French  do  not  relifh  animal  food,  un- 
lefs  it  partake  ftrongly  of  the  fumette\  but  as 
they  eat  a confiderable  proportion  of  bread ; 
that,  and  their  fmall  wines,  correct  the  pu- 
trefcency. 

A late  eminent  phyfician  in  London  had 
fuch  a relifh  for  putrid  meats,  as  to  offend 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  whenever  he  could 
gratify  himfelf  with  a favoury  morfel  of  this 
kind. 

The  late  Sir  Edward  Barry  prevailed  on 
a man  to  live  eight  days  on  partridges  with- 
out vegetables;  but  was  obliged  to  delift, 
from  the  appearance  of  ftrong  fymptoms  of 
putrefadtion.  The  refult  of  this  experiment 
ihews  how  neceflary  it  is  to  mix  vegetables 
with  our  animal  foods. 
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If  putrid  foods  are  in  any  inftance  bene- 
ficial, it  mull  be  in ' thofe  cafes  where  the 
ftomach  is  either  loaded  with  infipid  phlegm, 
or  difpofed  to  generate  a very  fharp  acid. 

Some  of  the  fillies  might  be  placed  under 
this  head,  rather  than  the  preceding,  as  they 
feem  to  be  very  alcalefcent,  with  a rancid 
tendency;  though,  from  their  glutinous 
quality,  they  are  not  eafily  fubdued  by  the 
digeftive  powers:  Monsr.  GoJJe  found  that 
the  folution  of  Jkate  was  very  tardy  in  his 
ftomach,  and  other  perfons  have  found  the 
falmon  and  jlurgeon  to  be  equally  fo;  yet 
Dr.  Cadogan  recommends  Ikate,  cod,  and 
turbot,  as  articles  of  food  for  valetudi- 
narians. 

Old  Cheefe  is  placed  here  as  being  highly 
alcalefcent ; and  therefore  a good  condiment 
after  a dinner  of  infipid  meats. 

I have  placed  marrow,  oil , and  fuet,  at 
the  bottom  of  column  A.  Table  I.  not  fo 
much  on  account  of  their  alcalefcent  nature, 
as  the  fuppofed  difficulty  of  their  folution  in 
the  ftomach ; and  their  impreffion  on  its 
nerves,  by  which  the  fenfation  of  hunger  is 
foon  blunted.  It  has  been  alledged,  that 
vegetable  oil,  as  oil  of  olives,  is  more  digef- 
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tible  than  butter  or  animal  oils;  I doubt 
the  fa6t.  I fhall  take  other  opportunities  of 
giving  my  opinion  concerning  the  oily  foods. 

Ord.  IV.  Gen.  3.  Salted  Meats.  Tab.  i.C. 

§.28.  I have  placed  the  falted  meats  and 
falted  fifh.  here;  becaufe,  though  the  fait, 
with  which  they  are  prefer ved,  leffens  their 
alcalefcencyj  yet  it  increafes  their  ftimulus  in 
the  ftomach,  and  creates  heat,  thirft,  and 
temporary  fever.  From  my  own  experience, 
and  that  of  others,  I think  they  are  more 
digeftible,  but  lefs  nutritive,  than  the  un- 
falted  meats  > provided  they  have  not  acquired 
any  degree  of  rancidity,  which  they  are  very 
apt  to  do,  efpecially  bacon  and  fifh. 

Their  digeftibility  feems  to  depend  on  two 
circumftances : the  animal  mucus,  which  is 
the  leaft  digeftible,  being  partly  diffolved  by 
the  fait,  and  thereby  rendered  more  mifcible 
with  the  digeftive  humours  > and  the  grateful 
ftimulus  the  fea-falt  imparts  to  the  nerves  of 
the  ftomach.  Monsr.  Gojfe  found,  on  re- 
peated trials,  that  lean  falted  beef  was  eafy  of 
digeftion,  but  fried  bacon  and  eggs  became 
very  much  otherwife : the  eggs  became  highly 
alcaline  in  the  ftomach. 
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They  have  been  deemed  unwholfome,  and 
it  is  alledged  they  produce  the  fea-fcurvy; 
which  may  in  Tome  degree  be  the  cafe,  when, 
by  long  keeping,  the  putrefeency  of  the 
meat  prevails  over  the  preferving  power  of 
the  fait,  and  part  of  the  fait  becomes  ammo- 
niacal;  but  this  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
occafional  and  moderate  ufe  of  them,  with 
frefh  meats,  and  a due  proportion  of  ve- 
getables. 

I fhall  clofe  thefe  remarks  on  this  clafs 
with  a general  obfervation.  From  the  va- 
rious degrees  of  ftimulating  quality  with 
which  animal  foods  are  endued,  and  the  oc- 
cafional remarks  made  §.  17,  p.  82,  See.  not 
only  on  their  pofitive  effedts,  but  their  rela- 
tive, when  compared  with  vegetables,  it  is 
manifeft  that  there  are  no  circumftances 
under  which  a perfon  in  health  ought  to 
fubfift  folely  on  animal  foods;  becaufe,  by 
exciting  temporary  fever  after  every  meal, 
they  urge  the  fprings  of  life  into  conftant, 
preternatural,  and  weakening  exertions;  and 
therefore  that  they  ought  to  be  qualified  by 
a proportion  of  fedative  vegetables,  accord- 
ing as  the  habit  of  body,  or  mode  of  life,  may 
require;  and  that  health  is  much  more  fre- 
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(juently  impaired  by  excefs,  than  by  defect, 
of  animal  food. 

Thofe  medical  travellers,  who  have  vifited 
countries  in  which  the  inhabitants  live  al- 
moft  entirely  on  animal  foods,  either  flefh  or 
fhh,  have  found  that  their  predominant  dif- 
eafes  were  itch,  fcurvy,  leprofy,  malignant 
ulcers,  and  fevers; — a proof  how  neceflary  a 
mixture  of  vegetable  food  is  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health. 


CHAP. 
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VEGETABLE  FOODS. 


Sedatives  Vegetable. 
Tab.  i.  H.  I.  K.  L.  M.  N. 


Vegetable  Foods  relatively  fedative — their  com- 
ponent Principles — mojl  of  the  nutritive  Ve- 
getables we  ufe  Natives  of  Afia — Remarks  on 
the  Genera , 

HE  fenlible  qualities  of  vegetables 


afford  fome  indications  of  their  nu- 


tritious powers  j thus,  the  fruits  confift  of 
fugar  and  acid  united  in  various  proportions, 
fo  as  to  form  a kind  of  natural  foap.  In 
fome  of  the  vegetable  plants  and  roots,  the 
fugar  is  much  more  predominant  than  the 
acid,  and  this  in  proportion  to  their  advance 
toward  the  ftate  of  maturity  or  ripenefs; 
when  the  acid  being  more  intimately  mixed 
with  the  fugar  and  oily  part  of  the  plant, 
the  glutinous  and  diarchy  parts  are  gradually 
thickened  into  a kind  of  farinaceous  or  mealy 
fubftance,  which  prevails  more  or  lefs  in  all 
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the  alimentary  vegetables,  as  they  approach 
nearer  to  their  ftate  of  maturity.  This  is  a 
fhort  Iketch  of  the  compofition  of  vegetables. 

Though  the  acorn  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
original  food  of  man  before  agriculture  was 
pradlifedj  yet  fome  have  fuppofed  that  the 
chef  nut,  not  the  acorn,  was  the  firft  vegetable 
food  of  man.  It  is  a curious  circumftance, 
that,  from  the  bed:  accounts  tradition  has 
handed  down  to  us,  Europe  has  been  indebted 
to  Afia  for  all  its  alimentary  vegetables,  its 
grains,  its  fruits,  and  many  of  its  efculent 
vegetables  and  roots : the  grains  are  certainly 
the  chief  vegetable  nourifliment  from  which 
man  derives  bread,  the  ftaff  of  life. 

All  vegetables  fit  for  nourifhment  ought 
to  be  mild,  bland,  and  agreeable  to  the  tafte; 
and  though  we  admit  fome  articles  of  an 
acrid  nature,  as  celery , and  fome  others,  they 
are  fcarcely  to  be  deemed  foods.  Vegetables, 
though  many  of  them  are  very  foluble  in  the 
ftomach,  are  not  fo  eafily  aflimilated  to  our 
nature  as  animal  food. 

Several  of  the  vegetables,  as  fruits,  grains, 
and  efculents,  fometimes  extricate  air  very 
rapidly  in  the  ftomach,  by  which  it  fwells 
enormoufly  j and  fome  perfons  have  been 
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fuddenly  deftroyed  by  it:  hence  it  is  that 
thofe  who  have  weak  ftomachs  are  often  in- 
commoded by  vegetables. 

Class  II.  §.  29.  I have  already  obferved, 
that  all  of  this  clafs  are  relatively  fedative, 
compared  with  animal  foods;  for  though,  by 
their  bulk,  they  are  fo  far  ftimulating,  as  to 
diftend  the  cavities  of  the  ftomach  and  bow- 
els, and  thereby  excite  them  to  contraction; 
yet,  with  refpedf  to  their  qualities,  as  acefcent 
and  cooling,  they  tend  to  mitigate  the  mo- 
tions of  the  different  organs. 

Thus  a vegetable  diet  will  alleviate  the 
fymptoms  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  by  lef- 
fening  the  alealefeent  pungency  of  the  blood, 
from  the  mixture  of  an  acefcent  vegetable 
chyle ; whereas  all  the  fymptoms  would  be 
increafed  by  a diet  of  animal  food,  not  only 
by  adding,  as  it  were,  fuel  to  fire,  but  by- 
throwing  too  large  a quantity  of  rich  nou- 
rifhment  into  the  circulation,  and  opprefling 
the  vital  fecretory  and  excretory  organs, 
which  are  already  overcharged. 

Though  all  the  vegetables  are  not,  flriclly 
fpeaking,  fedative;  and  fome  of  them  are 
fomewhat  alealefeent,  as  cabbage,  creffes,  &c. 

yet 
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yet  they  are  fo  little  ftimulant  as  not  to  re- 
quire a diftin£t  consideration;  and  when 
boiled,  are  difpofed  to  be  acefcent. 

Table  i.  H.  §.  30.  Though  the  juices 
of  all  thefe  fruits,  and  the  pulp  of  many  of 
them,  are  eafily  foluble  in  the  ftomach,  and 
therefore  very  digeftible;  yet  their  feeds, 
cores,  and  rinds,  or  hulks,  are  very  much 
other  wife;  and  dangerous,  and  even  fatal 
effe&s,  have  been  often  produced  by  fwal- 
lowing  them  in  any  confiderable  quantity. 

The  fruits,  in  their  unripe  Hate,  are  what 
is  called  acerb,  or  hardily  four;  owing  to  the 
predominance  of  the  acid  over  the  fugar  and 
oil;  which  in  this  ftate  are  in  a very  fmall 
proportion  to  the  acid.  Hence  unripe  fruits 
produce  very  difagreeable  feelings  in  the  fto- 
mach and  bowels;  efpecially  when  they  are 
weak.  Cornaro  could  not  ufe  fruits,  without 
being  difturbed  by  them. 

The  goofeberryy  currant y cherry , and  plumbs 
are  fometimes  very  flatulent,  and  create  fevers 
fits  of  the  colic,  hardnels  and  fwelling  of  the 
belly,  or  diarrhoea.  All  thefe  fruits  fit  more 
eafily  on  the  ftomach,  after  having  their  air 
forced  out  by  fire;  either  by  roafting,  or 
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made  into  pies  or  preferves:  vegetables  in 
general  contain  much  more  air  than  animal 
foods.  It  has  been  a queftion  whether  fruits 
ought  to  be  eaten  before  or  after  dinner. 
With  refpedt  to  perfons  in  health,  it  is  not 
very  material,  any  otherwife  than  that  per- 
fons who  are  young  and  full  of  blood  may 
be  fo  far  benefited  by  a moderate  ufe  of  fruit 
an  hour  or  two  before  dinner,  as  it  may 
abate  a keen  appetite  for  the  principal  meal. 
Perfons  who  are  fubje£l  to  little  irregular 
fevers  ought  to  eat  fruit  in  the  morning  and 
evening;  and  I have  known  good  effe£ts 
from  this  pra&ice.  Many  years  ago,  I knew 
a refpectable  old  gentleman  in  one  of  our 
colonies,  who  told  me  that  Dr.  Cheyne  re- 
commended the  ufe  of  fruit  in  this  way  on 
account  of  an  eryfipelatous  humour,  which 
was  fometimes  fufpe£led  to  have  fallen  on 
the  ftomach  and  bowels.  He  for  many  years 
ate  at  leaft  twelve  oranges  every  day;  and 
never  had  a return  of  his  complaint.  Such 
perfons  as  are  fubjecft  to  indigeftion  and  aci- 
dity of  the  ftomach,  ought  to  eat  their  fruit 
rather  after  than  before  dinner. 

Iced  fruits  have  fometimes  been  beneficial 
to  hectic  patients,  from  their  cooling  feda- 
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tive  qualities,  but  they  are  rather  too  cold  for 
the  ftomachs  of  other  invalids. 

Table  i.  I.  §.31.  The  dried  fruits  are 
lefs  acefcent  and  flatulent,  but  more  nutri- 
tive, than  the  green,  but  not  fo  foluble  in  the 
ftomach;  thefe  may  be  confidered  as  in  a 
great  degree  candied,  or  preferved  by  their 
own  fugar,  of  which  many  of  them  contain 
a very  large  proportion : fome  of  them  are 
preferved  by  an  addition  of  fugar. 

Monsr.  G.  found  fruits  boiled  with  fugar 
to  be  very  eafy  of  digeftion.  There  is  an- 
other fpecies  of  preferve  which  is  not  fo;  as 
the  rinds  of  the  bitter  orange  made  into 
marmalade,  and  the  candied  citron  and 
orange-peel;  and  this  defe6f  of  digeftibility 
proceeds  from  their  bitter  quality,  which  re- 
tards digeftion.  The  praftice,  however,  of 
eating  marmalade  at  breakfaft,  formerly  fre- 
quent in  Scotland,  might  tend  to  qualify  the 
enervating  effefts  of  tea;  nor  are  eggs,  for 
another  reafon,  an  improper  addition  to  this 
maigre  meal. 

When  fruits  are  preferved  with  brandy,, 
they  are  to  be  confidered  merely  as  dry  drams; 
and  are  therefore  placed  under  Clafs  6. 

• ' Taber 
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Table  i.  K.  §.  32.  Thefe  are  commonly 
called  the  Efculent  plants  and  roots,  being 
fuch  vegetables  as  are  brought  to  our  tables 
to  add  bulk  to  our  dinner  meal,  together  with 
bread;  and  to  qualify  our  animal  food,  by 
leflening  its  alcalefcency  and  ftimulus. 

Some  of  them,  as  thofe  of  the  cabbage  kind, 
are  not  fo  digeftible  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  their  alcalefcency.  There  is  fome- 
thing  in  the  effe&s  of  the  afparagus  that  feems 
to  indicate  a very  a&ive  and  even  virulent 
nature;  though  it  is  very  digeftible,  and  fits 
eafily  on  the  ftomach,  whilft  the  plant  is 
young.  The  artichoke  is  a very  bland  and 
good  nouriftiment. 

The  potatoe  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
grains,  and  is  fermentible  into  bread.  It  is 
a very  wholefome  and  good  nutriment,  and 
very  feldom  difagrees  with  weak  ftomachs. 

Th zpeafe  and  beans,  when  young,  are  to  be 
deemed  efculents,  as  they  are  much  lefs  flatu- 
lent, and  more  digeftible,  than  when  dried. 

It  is  evident,  that  man  was  intended  by  his 
frame,  to  ufe  a mixture  of  vegetables;  and 
we  know  that  a want  of  frefli  vegetables  is 
one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  fcurvy  in  armies 
and  fleets. 
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There  is  another  reafon  why  vegetables 
ought  to  make  a part  of  our  meals.  I re- 
marked in  Effay  I.  that  as  all  the  fun£lions  of 
our  bodies  are  performed  in  confequence  of 
the  a£lion  of  their  natural  flimuli,  one  cir- 
cumftance  effentially  neceffary  is,  that  their 
bulk  be  fuch  as  moderately  to  ftretch  or 
diflend  the  cavities;  otherwife  they  cannot 
re-a£l  upon  their  contents.  This  is  the  cafe 
with  the  flomach  and  bowels,  which  if  they 
are  not  moderately  filled,  digeflion  does  not 
go  on  well.  But  it  is  neceffary  that  a great 
part  of  our  foods  fhould  be  folid,  not  only 
that  we  may  be  under  a neceffity  of  chewing 
them,  to  prefs  out  a confiderable  quantity  of 
faliva,  but  that  the  preffure  of  this  folid  food 
on  the  fecretory  veffels  of  the  flomach,  may 
flimulate  them  to  difcharge  a larger  propor- 
tion of  the  gaftric  and  other  humours  in  the 
flomach  and  inteflines. 

It  is  fuppofed  that  a pound  of  bread,  well 
chewed,  carries  with  it  into  the  flomach 
nearly  the  fame  quantity  of  faliva;  and 
through  the  la£leals  above  two  pounds  more, 
by  an  addition  of  the  other  digeflive  hu- 
mours. Hence  the  great  advantage  of  corn- 
pleat  maflication:  liquid  foods  are  not  there- 
fore 
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fore  fo  much  more  digeftible  than  folid 
foods,  as  is  generally  imagined ; unlefs  when 
the  powers  of  the  ftomach  are  very  weak. 

With  refpedl  to  the  articles  of  this  genus, 
it  may  in  general  be  remarked,  that  though 
none  of  them  are  acefcent,  but  mod  of  them 
are  rather  flightly  alealefeent,  and  the  carrot 
and  parfnip  have  a confiderable  proportion  of 
fugar,  yet  they  have  rather  a tendency  to 
become  acid  in  the  ftomach;  though,  in 
healthy  perfons,  the  gaftric  juice  and  bile 
correct  that  tendency,  and  perhaps  the 
butter  which  is  ufed  with  them.  I have 
arranged  them  according  to  what  I conceive 
to  be  their  degrees  of  digeftibility  • the  mod: 
digeftible  at  the  top  of  the  column.  Dr. 
Stevens  found  the  parfnip  to  be  totally  un- 
digefted  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels  of  the 
man  upon  whom  he  made  his  experiments; 
whereas  Monsr.  Goffe  found  his  ftomach  di- 
gefted  them  readily. 

Table  i.  L.  §.31.  Thefe  grains,  and  the 
flour  prepared  from  fome  of  them,  are  lefs 
acefcent  than  the  former,  and  more  fo  than 
the  next;  they  however  are  much  more  glu- 
tinous and  nutritive  than  either,  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  to  render  fome  of  them  more  foluble  in 
the  ftomach,  they  have  their  tenacity  broken 
by  fermentation.  Their  nutritive  quality 
depends  on  a confiderable  proportion  of  fu  - 
gar  blended  with  a latent  acid,  an  oil,  a 
ftarch,  and  a mucilage  ; and  it  is  the  fugar 
that  chiefly  produces  the  fermentation  by 
which  bread  is  made:  the  fweet  tafte  is  more 
predominant  when  the  grains  are  green. 

The  part  of  vegetables  which  I call  the 
ftarch,  has  a ftrong  acid  tendency;  whereas 
the  mucilage  approaches  nearer  to  an  animal 
nature,  and  is  putrefcent;  but  the  ftarch 
being  predominant,  the  acid  difpofition  pre- 
vails. The  grains,  when  reduced  into  fine 
flour,  ftill  retaining  the  acid  tendency,  will 
even  become  four,  if  moiftened  with  water, 
without  the  addition  of  fermenting  leaven. 
This  leaven  is  of  two  kinds;  \Jl.  That  which 
is  obtained  by  a bit  of  four  leaven,  which 
ferments  more  flowly,  and  gives  the  dough 
and  bread  a four  tafte;  and  this  is  the  bread 
chiefly  ufed  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
2 dly.  The  yeaft  which  we  ufe  in  this  coun- 
try, to  which  the  hop  in  our  beer  gives  a 
bitterifti  tafte;  and  hence  foreigners,  ufed  to 
four  leaven,  complain  of  our  bread  being 
bitter. 
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There  are  feveral  kinds  of  grain  ufed  in 
the  form  of  bread  in  other  countries,  which 
even  the  parochial  poor  of  this  would  rejedt 
with  difdain;  as  thofe  of  barley,  oatmeal, 
peafe,  and  rye.  It  is  not  yet  determined 
what  fpecies  of  bread  is  moft  digeftible, 
though  I think  brown  more  fo  than  fine 
bread. 

To  perfons  whofe  digeftion  is  good,  the 
choice  is  not  of  great  confequence.  The 
bread  made  from  the  fineft  wheaten  flour  is 
fufpedled  to  have  alum  mixed  with  it 3 which, 
if  it  does  not  make  it  unwholfome,  difpoles 
it  to  become  ftrongly  acid  in  the  ftomach. 

Monsr.  Gojfe  found  that  bread  the  fecond 
day  after  it  was  baked,  was  much  more  eafy 
of  digeftion  than  the  new;  and  cruft  more 
than  the  crumb. 

Salt  renders  bread  more  digeftible;  there-, 
fore  he  found  the  falted  bread  of  Geneva 
preferable  to  that  of  Paris,  which  is  made 
without  fait.  Bread  made  of  rye  and  barley, 
he  found  to  be  not  fo  digeftible  as  that  made 
of  wheat  flour. 

Unfermented  bread,  as  bifcuit,  See.  is  not 
much  ufed,  excepting  at  fea;  it  has  not  yet 
been  determined  whether  it  is  more  or  lefs 
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digeftible  than  the  fermented ; though  I am 
inclined  to  think  it  is  more  fo. 

An  abfurd  opinion  has  been  entertained 
that  oatmeal  is  heating,  and  produces  itch; 
but  nothing  can  be  farther  from  truth  than 
the  allegation.  Oats  are  not  fo  nourishing 
as  wheat,  but  more  digeftible  and  fedative. 

Paftry , puddings,  and  pies,  prepared  from 
different  kinds  of  grain,  are  more  or  lefs  nu- 
tritive, according  to  the  proportion  of  butter, 
fuet,  eggs,  and  fugar,  they  contain.  Thefe 
additions  leem  to  leffen  the  glutinous  quality 
of  the  flour,  and  render  it  more  eafy  of 
digeftion.  Many  of  the  ordinary  puddings 
which  come  to  our  tables,  are  eafy  of  digef- 
tion ; and  even  our  cakes  and  paftry,  if  the 
butter  be  good,  the  quantity  not  too  great, 
and  the  oven  not  over-heated,  are  not  fo  in- 
digeftible  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Paftry 
became  intolerably  acid  on  M.  Gojfe  s ftomach. 

Table  i.  N. 

§.  32.  All  the  Nuts , which  are  fimilar  in 
their  nature  to  the  grains,  feem  to  be  very 
difficult  of  digeftion,  as  they  opprefs  the  fto- 
mach fome  hours  after  they  are  ufed.  When 
made  into  puddings  or  emulfions,  their  te- 
nacity is  in  fome  meafure  broken  by  fugar. 
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§.33.  The  Salads  are  rather  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  articles  of  luxury  than  of  aliment. 
Monf.  Goffe  found  that  fuch  as  were  the 
mod:  bitter,  were  the  mod:  digeftible;  that 
all  of  them  were  more  digedible  boiled  than 
raw;  and  that  vinegar  retarded  their  di- 
gelfion.  Lettuce  is  fuppofed,  by  fome,  to 
difpofe  to  deep,  and  may  therefore  make  an 
inoffenlive  article  of  fupper  for  fome  inva- 
lids. Cucumbers  are  very  cold,  and  difficult 
of  digeftion.  It  is  remarkable,  that  almod; 
all  nations  have  concurred  in  joining  oil  and 
vinegar  to  this  kind  of  food;  probably  from 
experience  of  their  checking  its  difpofition 
to  ferment  and  become  datulent.  The  fun- 
gous vegetables,  the  T ruffle  and  Morell , are 
articles  of  luxury,  whofe  properties,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  the  Mufirom,  feem  to  be  confix 
derably  alcalefcent. 

I omitted  to  remark  in  its  proper  place, 
that  a German  chemid,  Mr.  Scheele , has 
difcovered  that  the  fruits  feem  to  contain 
three  kinds  of  acids;  the  apple  acid,  the  acid 
of  lemons,  and  the  acid  of  fugar  or  wood 
forrel.  The  acid  of  apples  feems  to  be  the 
mod:  general  of  the  acids  among  the  fruits; 
and,  what  is  lingular,  it  is  the  chief  acid  of 
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milk,  joined  with  a fmaller  proportion  of 
acid  which  feems  to  belong  peculiarly  to  the 
milk.  He  found  blood  and  eggs  contained 
two  acids,  that  of  apples  and  of  fugar.  The 
air  in  animal  fubflances  feems  to  be  chiefly 
inflammable,  and  different  from  that  of  ve- 
getables. 

Vegetable  food  is  not  fo  nourifhing  or 
invigorating  as  animal  food;  and,  under  a 
regimen  of  this  kind,  the  vital  powers  and 
circulation  are  more  languid,  and  the  blood 
and  fee  reted  humours  lefs  alealefeent  and 
ffimulating;  therefore  fuch  perfons  as  from 
neceflity  live  on  vegetables  alone,  are  fubjedl 
to  flatulent  colics,  have  a pale  bloated  afpedt, 
and  a difpofition  to  dropfy. 

Class  III.  Liquid  Foods 

May  be  faid  to  be  more  than  half  digefted, 
the  nutritive  parts  being  extracted  from  the 
groffer  by  boiling. 

Gen.  i.  Liquid  Animal  Foods. 

§.  34.  Thefe  are  more  or  lefs  alealefeent 
and  ffimulating,  according  to  the  animals 
from  which  they  are  prepared,  and  the  de- 
gree of  boiling  they  undergo.  Beef  and 
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mutton  tea,  as  they  are  quaintly  called,  and 
chicken  water,  are  very  light  deco£lions  of 
the  lean  parts  pf  the  animals,  and  confe- 
quently  lefs  ftimulating.  The  Wronger 
broths  are  more  nutritive  and  alcalefcent; 
but  Jellies , which  are  the  mucilaginous  ex- 
tract of  certain  parts  of  animals,  efpecially 
calves  feet  and  hartfhorn,  are  lefs  alcalefcent, 
but  not  very  digeftible.  All  thefe  liquid 
foods  are  difpofed  to  become  acefcent  after 
(landing  fome  hours  in  a warm  place:  this 
may  poflibly  be  owing  to  a matter  refem- 
bling  vegetable  (larch. 

Gen.  2.  Vegetable  Liquid  Ncurijlmcnt. 

§.  35.  The  materials  from  whence  thefe 
are  prepared  are  enumerated  Table  1,  L. 
Some  of  thefe  (lops  are  prepared  from  our 
own  grains,  as  oatmeal-gruel,  flour-pap,  and 
panada;  feveral  of  them  are  imported. 

§.  36.  The  Rice  is  a very  digeftible  food, 
but  of  little  nourilhment.  The  Sago,  Vermi- 
celli, and  T 'apioca,  feem  to  be  paftes  of  the 
glutinous  parts  of  mucilaginous  vegetables; 
tapioca  is  faid  to  be  the  jelly  of  the  caffava. 
Chocolate  is  a pafte  prepared  from  an  oily 
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feed  or  hut ; it  is  very  nutritive,  but  not 
eafy  of  digeftion;  and  therefore  cocoa  is  ufed 
as  a fubftitute,  but  improperly;  for  it  is  only 
the  hulky  part  of  the  chocolate  nut,  mixed 
with  a little  of  the  nut  and  fome  drofs  and 
dull;  therefore  very  weak  chocolate  is  equally 
digeflible,  and  a more  cleanly  food. 

§•  37'  Of  foreign  vegetables  in  ufe 
among  us,  T’ea  and  Coffee  are  the  mod:  fre- 
quently employed;  not  fo  much  as  articles  of 
food,  as  of  luxury. 

Dr.  Kcempfer , who  refided  many  years  in 
the  Eaft,  tells  us,  that  tea  has  fome  qualities 
which  render  it  injurious  to  the  nerves,  and 
which  feem  to  be  owing  to  a clammy  acid 
juice,  which  is  fo  corrofive  in  the  green  plant, 
as  to  excoriate  the  hands  of  thofe  who  toaft 
and  roll  it,  though  a part  of  it  is  difcharged 
or  corrected  by  drying. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  more  than 
one  fpecies  of  the  tea-plant,  the  difference 
of  the  quality  depending  on  the  feafon  of 
picking  the  leaves ; the  fineft  in  the  fpring, 
the  fecond  about  May,  and  the  coarfeft  later 
in  the  fummer.  Of  the  fineft,  a fort  is  ap- 
propriated folely  to  the  ufe  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily 
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Tnily  of  japan,  and  cods  240  crowns  per  lb.* 
it  is  ground  to  powder,  arid  mixed  with  warm 
water,  and  the  whole  drank  togethei ; the 
Tartars  ule  a very  coarfe  foit,  to  piomote 
digeftion  after  a meal  of  raw  horfe-flelh. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  green  teas  derive 
their  colour  from  being  dried  on  copper 
plates;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  many  have 
their  nerves  affedled  by  it,  who  drink  bohea 
without  inconvenience;  and  it  is  laid  that  in 
Japan  the  green  produces  diabetes  and  con- 
fumption.  A water  diftilled  from  gieen  tea 
injected  into  the  belly  of  a frog,  and  applied 
to  the  fciatic  nerves,  produced,  in  both  expe- 
riments, a pally  of  its  hind  legs.  A decoc- 
tion of  the  bohea  is  faid  to  be  aftringent  and 
antifeptic,  and  an  extra#  of  it  is  fometimes 
imported  into  Europe. 

But,  notwithftanding  thefe  injurious  effefts 
of  tea,  it  certainly  promotes  digeftion  after  a 
full  meal  of  animal  food,  and  a liberal  ufe  of 
ftrong  drink;  has  good  effects  after  extreme 
fatigue;  and  is  a beneficial  fedative  dunk  in 

the  firft  ftage  of  inflammatory  fevers. 

» ; , . . * 

§.38.  Coffee  is  a native  of  Arabia,  but  is 
now  cultivated  in  the  Weft-Indies,  and  a 

con  fide  table 
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confiderable  quantity  of  the  latter  is  im- 
ported into  Turkey.  Though  its  fenfible 
qualities  are  apparently  different  from  thofe 
of  tea,  its  effects  upon  the  nervous  fyftem  are 
pretty  fimilar  to,  though  not  fo  injurious  as, 
thofe  of  tea:  it  manifeflly  counteracts  the 
anodyne  power  of  opium,  and  ftudious  per- 
fons  often  ufe  it  to  divert  fleep,  when  they 
wifh  to  protract  their  fludies.  Tea  has  fre- 
quently the  fame  effect. 

Coffee  is  better  accommodated  to  thofe 
who  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  the  table,  and 
the  ufe  of  wine  but  improper  for  thofe  who 
ufe  a Ipare  diet,  and  little  or  no  fermented 
drink. 

§.  39.  Having  finifhed  the  remarks  on  the 
clafs  of  vegetable  fedatives,  it  appears  that 
their  effects  may  be  confidered  as  rather  ne- 
gative than  pofitive;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
when  combined  with  animal  foods,  accord- 
ing to  their  proportion,  or  the  degree  of  their 
fedative  quality,  they  Men  their  flimulus3 
or  when  ufed  alone,  as  articles  of  diet,  they 
diminifh  the  energy  of  the  nervous  and  cir- 
culating fyflems,  and  the  ftrength  of  the 
body. 


From 
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From  this  account  of  their  general  effects, 
it  is  manifeft,  that  different  proportions  of 
vegetable  food  ought  to  be  adapted  to  parti- 
cular habits  of  body,  and  modes  of  life ; and 
though  there  are,  probably,  no  circumflances 
under  which  a perfon  in  health  ought  to 
lubfift  totally  on  vegetables ; yet  there  are 
many  under  which  a temporary  ufe  of  them 
may  be  proper  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
difeafes.  See  §.  20,  page  19 1 ; and  §.  27, 
page  205. 

Class  IV.  Stimulant  Vegetables. 

Pot-Herbs , their  qualities  and  ufe — Condiments 

of  different  qualities — -fedative — -jlimulant. 

Having  confidered  the  alimentary  parts  of 
our  foods,  we  come  now  to  condiments  or 
fauces,  which  are  ufed  to  fharpen  the  appe- 
tite, and  promote  digeftion. 

Table  I.  O. 

§.40.  Pot-herbs  are  certainly  to  be  deemed 
fauces,  rather  than  foods:  all  of  them,  except 
parfley,  are  ftimulants  in  different  degrees. 
The  laft  of  the  column,  as  being  the  molt 
ftimulating,  certainly  promote  digeftion  molt, 

for 
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for  teafons  afligned  before.  Monsr.  Goffe 
found  that  all  of  this  genus  were  more  di- 
geftible  boiled  than  raw. 

Table  i.  P.  Condiments . 

§.41.  Thofe  under  this  head  are  what  are 
peculiarly  called  Confections , as  preferving 
animal  and  vegetable  foods ; and  alfo  pickles 
and  fpices. 

The  ufe  of  condiments  feems  to  have  been 
firft  fuggefted  by  a fenfe  of  oppreflion  in  the 
ftomach  when  languid,  and  clogged  by  in- 
iipid  foods.  If  we  except  fait  and  fugar,  the 
condiments  are  certainly  unneceffary  to  per- 
fons  in  health;  and  fome  nations  ufe  neither 
even  of  thefe. 

I have  already  remarked,  that  every  article 
Which  enters  into  our  aliment,  and  is  not 
eafily  changed  by  the  powers  of  the  confti- 
tution,  approaches  nearer  to  the  nature  of 
medicine  than  of  food;  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  ufed  very  fparingly  by  perfons  in  health : 
Several  of  the  condiments  come  under  this 
defcription. 

Sugar  enters  into  the  compofition  of  many 
articles  of  our  vegetable  aliment;  and  fome 
chemifts  have  alledged  that  they  owe  their 

nutritive 
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nutritive  qualities  chiefly  to  this ; but  the 
oily  and  mucilaginous  parts  are  alfo  nutri- 
tive. Refined  fugar  is  lefs  difpofed  to  fer- 
ment and  become  four  than  the  Mulcovado 
or  brown  fugar ; which  makes  the  latter 
more  fit  for  preferving  meat.  This  acid  ten- 
dency difpofes  it  to  refift  putrefadfion  ; and 
therefore,  fince  it  has  come  into  general  ufe, 
putrid  fevers  have  been  lefs  frequent  in  this 
kingdom. 

Honey  is  a liquid  fugar,  but  much  more 
difpofed  to  ferment. 

Under  this  head  we  may  bring  all  articles 
of  confedlion  made  with  fugar,  honey,  or 
melafles;  and  all  the  fruits  preferved  with 
fugar.  Some  have  deemed  fugar  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  teeth,  from  its  faline  and 
acefcent  quality ; but  the  Africans,  in  our 
colonies,  who  eat  the  lugar-cane  very  plen- 
tifully, do  not  feem  to  be  more  fubjedt  to 
tooth-ache  than  perfons  in  this  climate;  and 
as  a proof  of  the  wholefomenefs  of  fugar,  the 
planters  know  their  negro  fervants  are  re- 
markably ftronger  and  more  healthy  during 
the  feafon  of  making  fugar,  than  at  any 
other  feafon  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  pro- 
fufe  ufe  of  the  cane-juice. 

Salt, 
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Salt3  when  ufed  in  a large  proportion  for 
the  prefer vation  of  meats,  refills  their  ten- 
dency to  putrefaction  for  a time,  but  not 
entirely  3 but  when  ufed  as  a condiment  at 
our  tables,  with  frefh  meats  and  vegetables, 
it  gratefully  flimulates  the  nerves  of  the  flo- 
mach,  promotes  the  folution  and  mixture  of 
the  glutinous  and  oily  parts  of  our  foods, 
and  corrects  acefcency.  That  it  is  a whole- 
fome  addition  to  vegetable  food  appears  from 
black  cattle,  fheep,  and  horfes,  being  very 
fond  of  it.  It  ought  to  be  ufed  fparingly  by 
young,  florid,  and  hale  people,  as  it  heats 
and  creates  third. 

I have  brought  Olives  under  this  order,  as 
they  are  generally  ufed  as  a condiment  with 
us 3 though  as  a food  in  their  native  foil. 

Vinegar  is  fedative,  and  refills  putrefa6lion ; 
but  being  the  produft  of  an  imperfedl  fer- 
mentation, it  is  not  fo  powerful  in  this  re- 
fpe6l  as  fome  of  the  vegetable  acids. 

Some  young  women  have  ufed  it  to  pre- 
vent corpulency,  to  the  irreparable  lofs  of 
health.  It  feems  to  a6l  in  thefe  cafes  by 
weakening  the  powers  of  the  llomach,  and 
retarding  the  digeftion. 


The 
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The  French  life  vinegar  more  liberally 
than  we  do,  and  it  is  a very  proper  fauce  for 
their  meats,  which  they  generally  eat  in  a 
putrefeent  Sate.  Their  vinegar  is  much 
more  genuine  than  ours,  which  is  generally 
adulterated  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

Lejnon-juice  is  a more  powerful  fedative, 
and  refiSer  of  putrefaction,  than  vinegar. 

Pickles  are  preferved  either  with  fait,  as  the 
olive,  or  with  vinegar,  as  the  cucumber,  wal- 
nut, &c.  Thofe  prepared  with  vinegar,  if 
ufed  moderately,  are  not  an  improper  addi- 
tion to  animal  foods,  though  they  retard  the 
folution  of  the  food  in  a fmall  degree ; the 
more  alealefeent  foods  counteract  the  fedative 
and  acid  quality  of  the  vinegar. 

Mujlard  and  Horfe-radijh  are  lefs  Simula- 
ting than  the  fpices,  and  therefore  more  fafe 
condiments  in  temperate  and  cold  climates. 

Spices  are  all  the  products  of  hot  climates  j 
and  therefore  more  fuitable  condiments  in 
thofe  countries  than  in  this ; a fitter  addition 
to  vegetable  than  animal  foods;  and  more 
proper  for  languid  and  debilitated  conSitu- 
tions,  than  thofe  of  a hale,  fanguine  haoit. 

They  are  more  or  lefs  heating  and  Simu- 
lating, according  to  the  quantity  and  quality 

of 
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of  their  effential  oil.  Monsr.  Gojfe  found 
that  pepper  did  not  retard  the  digeftion  of  his 
foods  fo  much  as  vinegar.  Cornaro  found 
that  his  ftomach  was  very  much  ftrength- 
ened  by  cinnamon ; a proof  that  the  condi- 
ments are  not  fo  injurious  to  invalids  as 
Dr.  Cadogan  alledges  . 

Cayenne  pepper  ought  not  to  be  ranked 
with  the  fpices,  as  its  oil  is  not  aromatic.  The 
flimulating  and  heating  quality  of  this  and 
others  of  the  capficum  kind,  though  appa- 
rently ftronger  than  that  of  the  fpices,  is  lef? 
permanent,  and  therefore  more  lafe.  When 
parrots  are  fick  and  drooping,  and  do  not  call 
their  old  feathers  properly,  the  green  pepper, 
of  which  the  chian  is  made,  never  fails  to 
reftore  them;  and  thefe  pods,  fwallowed  in 
the  quantity  of  from  three  to  thirty  in  a 
morning,  have  been  of  great  ufe  in  that  re- 
laxed hate  of  the  body  which  is  often  con- 
nected with  paralytic  and  dropfical  tendency, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  cachexy ; 
almoft  always  attended  with  weaknefs  of  the 
digeftive  organs. 
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Class  VII. D RINKS. 

. .1-.  :Vj  -j  ; ’ l : 

Drinks , theiiLufe — Sedative  Drinks — Water  of 
different  ktkds — ‘Tefs  of  its  Purity — Watery 
Drinks — Stimulating  Drinks  of  various 
kinds,  fermented,  ardent — Liqueurs , the  ufe 
of  them  why  dangerous. 

PROP.  V.  Our  drinks  are  either  se- 
dative OR  STIMULATING,  THE  LATTER 
CHIEFLY  FROM  FERMENTATION,  PRO- 
DUCED BY  THE  SUGAR  CONTAINED  IN 
VARIOUS  FRUITS,  SEEDS,  AND  OTHER 
PARTS  OF  VEGETABLES. 

THE  reader,  before  he  proceeds  to  the 
perufal  of  this  chapter,  is  requefted  to 
re-perufe  §.  20,  p.  191;  §.  27,  p.  205;  and 
§.  39,  p.  224;  on  the  ftimulating  and  fedative 
effects  of  our  aliments. 

I have  inferted  the  clafs  of  drinks  in  this 
chapter,  as  it  could  not  properly  have  a place 
in  the  other. 
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The  natural  and  proper  purpofe  of  drink 
is  to  quench  third:,  and  dilute  our  foods  in 
the  ftomach : but  this  purpofe  has  been  per- 
verted by  luxury;  infomuch  that  we  antici- 
pate the  appetite  of  third: ; and  fwallow  fuch 
drinks  as  have  a tendency  rather  to  increafe 
than  allay  it. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  never  drink 
at  meals,  and  rarely  on  any  other  occafion : 
on  the  whole,  however,  we  drink  rather  too 
much,  and  thereby  weaken  the  activity  of 
our  digeltive  humours. 

Ord.  I.  Sedative  Drinks. 

§.  42.  Water  is  the  only  fedative  drink 
we  ufe ; and  is  the  bads  of  many  of  the  fer- 
mented drinks.  Some  experiments  feem  to 
fhew  that  water  is  compofed  of  inflamma- 
ble and  dephlogiflicated  airs  Dr.  Falconer * 
thinks  that  the  brilk  tafte  of  fpring  water 
proceeds  from  fixible  air;  he  thinks,  and  I 
believe  juftly,  that  leaden  pipes  and  refer- 
voirs  are  to  be  fufpefted,  as  part  of  the  lead 

* EfTay  on  the  Waters  ufed  in  Diet  at  Bath:  a work  worthy 
of  the  perufal,  not  only  of  medical  men,  but  of  others  who  fet  a 
juft  value  on  the  means  of  preferving  health,  fo  far  as  regards  the 
choice  of  water. 
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may  be  diffolved.  It  is  of  various  degrees  of 
purity,  and  it  may  be  proper  to  confider  the 
different  kinds:  and  as  it  is  the  bafis  of  all 
our  drinks,  and  many  articles  of  food  are 
prepared  with  it,  a very  fmall  impregnation 
with  improper  matter  may  render  it  very 
injurious. 

The  relative  purity  of  water  is  more  ac-* 
curately  afcertained  by  chemical  teffs,  than  in 
any  other  way  5 but  for  thefe  I muff  refer  to 
Dr.  Falconer  and  other  authors  on  this  fub-? 
je6I ; and  lhall  take  notice  of  the  common 
tefts  only.  Water  is  moil  pure,  which  is 
limpid,  without  colour  or  fmell,  breaks  foap 
readily,  boils  peafe  and  other  pulfe  foon  and 
tender,  and  does  not  give  meat  boiled  in  it  a 
red  hue ; and  moreover  if  it  freezes  readily, 
and  does  not  incruft  the  bottom  or  fides  of 
veffels  in  which  it  is  boiled.  Our  water  at 
Bath  is,  from  Dr.  Falconer  § experiments, 
found  to  be  purer  than  the  pump  waters  in 
London.  That  in  the  Circus  here,  feems  to 
be  the  belt.  Animals  that  drink  impure 
water  are  apt  to  have  enlargements  of  the 
liver  and  fpleen. 

Gen.  1.  Ice  Water  is  perhaps  the  pureft 
of  any,  as  the  groffer  mineral  particles,  which 

Q_  all 
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all  waters  contain  in  a greater  or  letter  de- 
gree, are  probably  excluded,  as  being  lefs 
fufceptible  of  congelation.  For  the  difcovery 
of  the  wholefomenefs  of  the  ice  of  fea-water, 
as  a drink,  we  are  indebted  to  the  celebrated 
circumnavigator  Captain  Cooke . 

It  has  been  alledged  that  the  goiter  of 
Swiflerland,  or  fwelling  of  the  throat,  is  ow- 
ing to  the  ufe  of  fnow  water;  but  this  fact 
is  not  well  afcertained;  as  this  difeafe  occurs 
elfewhere,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Alps.  It  is  more  probably  owing  to 
fome  mineral  matter  with  which  the  water 
is  impregnated. 

Gen.  2.  Rain  Water  is  perhaps  the  next 
in  purity ; as  having  undergone  a kind  of 
natural  diftillation. 

Gen.  3.  River  Water  is  a compound  cf 
fpring  and  rain  water,  blended  with  various 
impurities,  efpecially  near  great  cities : if 
permitted  to  fettle,  and  depofite  its  grofs  con- 
tents, and  efpecially  if  palled  through  a fil- 
tering ftone,  it  is  the  next  in  degree  of 
purity.  It  is  feldom  ufed  either  for  drinking 
or  in  the  kitchen;  but  fome  think  it  prefer- 
able for  brewing. 


Gen. 
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Gen.  4.  Spring  Water  is  always  more  or 
lei's  impregnated  with  mineral  fubftances; 
which,  as  they  cannot  be  aflimilated  by  our 
digeftive  organs,  are  fo  far  noxious.  It  is 
better  when  it  pafies  over  a chalk  than  clay, 
or  is  found  near  coal-mines,  or  the  fea. 

The  pump  water  in  London,  and  I believe, 
in  general,  through  the  kingdom,  contains 
limeftone,  and  the  three  mineral  acids  of 
vitriol,  nitre,  and  fea  fait.  The  fpirit  of 
vitriol  changes  the  limeftone  into  a felenites, 
which  is  inconquerable  by  the  powers  of  our 
conftitution:  the  other  acids  diffolve  a part 
of  the  limeftone,  and  mix  it  fo  intimately 
with  the  water,  that  it  cannot  be  feparated 
from  the  water  by  boiling  ; and  what  remains 
of  the  limeftone,  which  the  acids  do  not  a£t 
upon,  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  forms  a cruft 
on  the  veffels  in  which  it  is  boiled.  Thefe 
mixtures  in  pump  water  have  been  juftly 
fufpe<fted  of  producing  various  difeafes,  efpe- 
cially  in  invalids  and  children;  and  therefore 
a change  of  place  may  often  be  of  as  much 
ufe  to  weak  perfons,  from  the  change  of 
water,  as  of  air.  Boiling  fpring  water  makes 
very  little,  if  any,  change  for  the  better; 
though  about  ten  grains  of  fait  of  tartar  to 
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a pint,  would  correct  it  exceedingly;  but  it 
would  render  it  unpalatable. 

Gen.  5.  Stagnant  Water s,  as  thofe  of  lakes, 
ponds.  See.  are  perhaps  the  mod:  unwhole- 
fome  of  any,  as  they  are  apt  to  become  pu- 
trid, and  contain  animalcules  and  their  eggs ; 
and  therefore,  if  ufed  from  neceflity,  they 
ought  to  be  firft  boiled,  and  then  pafled 
through  a filtering  ftone:  Rain  water  pre- 
ferred in  refervoirs  ought  to  be  corrected  in 
the  fame  way;  for  they  are  liable  to  the  fame 
objections  as  other  ftagnant  waters. 

Gen.  6.  Diftilled  Water.  I have  been 
informed,  that  a very  eminent  and  truly  re- 
fpectable  phyfician  in  London  ufes  diftilled 
water  for  his  common  drink.  It  acquires  a 
difagreeable  flavour  from  the  ftill,  which  it 
does  not  foon  lofe:  It  would  however  be 
right  for  invalids  to  ule  it  in  all  cafes  where 
the  common  water  near  them  is  fufpeCted 
of  being  impure.  Briftol  Hotwell  water, 
now  bottled  and  tran (ported  to  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  would  probably  be  a good 
fubftitute. 

As  water  drinking,  like  many  other  good 
old  cuftoms,  is  now  very  much  out  of  fafhion, 
the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hoffman 
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on  this  fubjedt  may  induce  fome  of  my 
readers  to  adopt  the  pradtice. 

“ Pure  water,”  fays  the  Dodfor,  “ is  the 
<v  bed  drink  for  perfons  of  all  ages  and 
c<  temperaments.  By  its  fluidity  and  mild- 
<c  nefs  it  promotes  a free  and  equable  circu- 
“ lation  of  the  blood  and  humours  through 
“ all  the  veflels  of  the  body,  upon  which  the 
“ due  performance  of  every  animal  fundtion 
“ depends;  and  hence  water-drinkers  are  not 
“ only  the  mod  adtive  and  nimble,  but  alfo 
ct  the  mod  cheerful  and  fprightly  of  all 
“ people.  In  fanguine  complexions,  water, 
tc  by  diluting  the  blood,  renders  the  circula- 
tion eafy  and  uniform.  In  the  choleric, 
“ the  coolnefs  of  the  water  reftrains  the 
“ quick  motion  and  intenfe  heat  of  the  hu- 
“ mours.  It  attenuates  the  glutinous  vifci- 
<c  dity  of  the  juices  of  the  phlegmatic,  and 
“ the  grofs  earthinefs  which  prevails  in  me- 
tc  lancholic  temperaments.  And  as  to  dif- 
cc  ferent  ages,  water  is  good  for  children, 
tC  to  make  their  tenacious,  milky  diet,  thin 
“ and  eafy  to  digefl  ; for  youth  and  middle- 
“ aged  people,  to  fweeten  and  diflolve  any 
“ fcorbutic  acrimony,  or  fliarpnefs  that  may 
" be  in  the  humours,  by  which  means  pains 

0^3  “ and 
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“ and  obftruCtions  are  prevented;  and  for 
“ old  people,  to  moiften  and  mollify  their 
“ rigid  fibres,  and  to  promote  a lefs  difficult 
“ circulation  through  their  hard  and  fhri- 
“ veiled  veflels.  In  fiiort,”  fays  he,  “ of  all 
<c  the  productions  of  nature  or  art,  water 
<c  comes  the  neareft  to  that  univerfal  remedy 
tc  or  panacea,  fo  much  fearched  after  by 
tc  mankind,  but  never  difcovered.” 

There  are  various  fedative  drinks  of  which 
water  conftitutes  the  principal  part,  as  water- 
gruel,  rice-gruel,  barley-water,  vinegar  mixed 
with  water,  (which  was  the  drink  of  the 
Roman  foldiers)  water  impregnated  with  the 
juice  of  lemons  or  limes,  or  with  the  juices 
of  fruits,  or  with  fugar  or  honey;  and  to 
thefe  we  may  add  the  different  kinds  of  milk 
converted  into  whey  by  rennet;  butter-milk, 
&c.  fome  of  which  have  more  or  lefs  of  nu- 
tritive parts  in  them;  whilft  others  are  rather 
to  be  deemed  medicinal. 

Qrd.  II.  Stimulating  Ferjnented  Drinks. 

§.  43.  To  render  this  fubjedl  more  in- 
telligible to  thofe  who  are  not  converfant 
with  the  principles  of  chemiffry,  a few  pre- 
liminary obfervations  may  be  neceflary. 

ijl.  Befide 
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1 ft.  Befide  the  fugar  or  honey  prepared  by 
the  bee,  or  contained  in  the  fugar-cane,  there 
is,  as  I have  already  remarked,  in  many  ve- 
getables, efpecially  the  grains,  fruits,  and  fe- 
veral  roots,  a fweet  or  faccharine  juice. 

2 dly.  Fermentation  is  a chemical  procefs 
of  a very  curious  nature,  by  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  bodies  are  changed,  blended,  and 
combined,  fo  as  to  acquire  a form  and  nature 
very  different  from  that  which  they  had 
before  fermentation.  It  has  not,  perhaps, 
been  accurately  determined  how  many  kinds 
of  fermentation  there  are  in  nature.  Three 
are  well  known;  the  vinous,  the  acetous,  and 
the  putrefactive:  concerning  the  latter,  fome 
hints  have  been  given,  Effay  I.  fo  far  as 
refpedts  the  changes  it  produces  in  animal 
bodies,  but  it  certainly  takes  place  in  vege- 
tables alfo. 

3 dly.  That  fermentation  by  which  vege- 
tables acquire  a (Emulating  and  intoxicating 
nature,  is  called  by  chemilfs  the  vinous,  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  term  for  wine. 

4 thly.  Every  fubftancc  which  contains 
fugar,  is  fufceptible  of  vinous  fermenta- 
tion; hence  the  great  variety  of  fermented 
liquors. 

ethlv.  In 
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$thly.  In  every  fermented  liquor  there  is 
fugar,  water,  ardent  fpirit,  or  alcohol,  or 
what  is  called  brandy,  and  an  acid  or  vinegar. 

6 thly.  By  fermentation  a very  extraordi- 
nary change  is  made  on  the  fugar,  which  is 
a mild,  nutritive,  fedative,  effential,  vegetable 
fait ; and  is  thereby  converted  into  a pungent, 
flimulant,  heating,  and  intoxicating  liquor; 
for  this  is  the  property  of  all  fermented 
drinks  of  every  denomination. 

jthly.  The  difference  in  the  colour,  fmell, 
tafle,  and  confidence  of  fermented  drinks, 
feems  to  depend  on  the  quantity  of  the  effen- 
tial  fait  or  fugar,  which  in  all  is  nearly  the 
fame;  the  nature  of  the  efiential  oil,  which 
is  probably  different  in  each;  and  the  degree 
of  fermentation.  Wines  often  derive  their 
colour  from  art. 

%thly.  When  fweetnefs  predominates  in 
thefe  liquors,  as  in  ale  and  fweet  wines,  it 
depends  either  on  the  quantity  of  the  fugar 
having  been  fo  great  in  proportion  to  the 
watery  part,  as  that  the  whole  could  not  be 
adimilated  into  a vinous  nature  by  fermen- 
tation; but  this  is  rarely  the  cafe,  for  the 
brewers,  whether  of  beer  or  wine,  are  fuffici- 
ently  (economical  in  that  refpeft;  fweetnefs, 

therefore. 
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therefore,  more  frequently  proceeds  from  the 
fermentation  not  having  been  fufficiently 
brifk,  or  having  flopped  too  foon ; fo  that  a 
confiderable  portion  remains  unchanged. 

9 tbly.  The  ftrength  of  thefe  liquors  depends 
partly  on  the  quantity  of  the  fugar  being 
confiderable,  and  its  being  chiefly  converted 
into  the  vinous  ftate,  fo  that  a confiderable 
quantity  of  ardent  fpirit  or  brandy  is  pro- 
duced ) for  on  this  chiefly  depends  its  intoxi- 
cating quality. 

10 tbly.  There  is  an  acid  in  all  fermented 
liquors,  even  the  ftrongefl  and  moft  perfect. 
This  may  proceed  from  there  being  a confi- 
derable quantity  in  the  vegetable,  as  in  fome 
grapes  and  other  fruits,  fo  that  the  whole 
cannot  be  fubdued  by  the  fugar,  which  in 
thefe  fruits  is  generally  in  too  fmall  a pro- 
portion) hence  it  is  that  in  preparing  what 
are  called  made  wines,  it  is  neceflary  to  add  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  fugar  to  the  fruits. 
But  acidity  happens  more  frequently  from 
the  quantity  of  fugar  being  either  too  fmall, 
or  the  fermentation  not  being  continued  long 
enough  to  generate  a fufficient  quantity  of 
ardent  fpirit)  fo  that  the  fugar,  being  in  its 
nature  acefcent,  proceeds  to  the  next  ilage  of 

fermentation. 
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fermentation,  called  the  acetous  or  vinegar 
ferment,  by  which  the  ardent  fpirit  is  gradu- 
ally leflfened  or  fubdued.  Hence  it  is  that 
fweet  wines  are  very  apt  to  become  four;  and 
the  wines  of  hot  climates  have  more  or  lefs 
brandy  added  to  them,  otherwife  they  would 
not  keep;  or  in  other  words,  they  would 
pafs  from  the  vinous. to  the  acetous  fermen- 
tation, or  become  vinegar:  fo  that  it  is  not 
fo  much  the  quantity  of  the  fugar,  as  the 
compleatnefs  of  the  vinous  fermentations, 
which  prevents  the  converfion  of  wine,  ale, 
cyder,  See.  into  vinegar. 

11  thly.  There  is  an  atifterity  in  fome  fer- 
mented drinks,  owing  either  to  the  nature  of 
the  fruits,  or  their  being  fubje&ed  to  fer- 
mentation before  they  are  fufficiently  ripe; 
fo  as  that  the  acid  may  be  blended  with  the 
fugar,  mucilage,  and  oil. 

12 thly.  In  fermentation  there  is  a very 
confiderable  quantity  of  air  thrown  off.  We 
know  that  this  air  forms  a conftituent  prin- 
ciple of  the  vegetable,  and  remains  blended 
with  the  other  principles  in  a fixed  or  quief- 
cent  ftate;  fo  that  it  is  not,  as  was  formerly 
fuppofed,  a generated  principle,  but  merely 
extricated,  or  fet  loofe,  by  the  a£t  of  fermen- 
tation. ' 
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Some  have  fuppofed  that  this  air  is  what  is 
called  the  fixible,  produced  by  a combination 
of  the  inflammable  air  of  the  watery  principle 
with  the  vegetable  of  the  fugar.  Fermented 
liquors,  therefore,  are  faid  to  be  brilk,  when 
a confiderable  quantity  of  this  air  is  extri- 
cated ; and  flat,  when,  in  confequence  of  im- 
perfect fermentation,  very  little  of  it  has 
been  extricated,  or  has  made  its  efcape:  to 
prevent  which,  fermented  liquors  ought  to 
be  kept  in  veflels  clofe  flopped.  This  air 
renders  fermented  liquors  more  grateful  to 
the  palate  and  nerves  of  the  flomach;  but 
does  not,  I believe,  add  fo  much  to  its  intoxi- 
cating quality  as  has  been  luppofed. 

Having  premifed  luch  remarks  as  relate  to 
fermented  liquors  in  general,  I proceed  to 
thofe  that  are  applicable  to  particular  kinds. 

Fermented  liquors  are  of  great  antiquity  j 
and  though  Noah  is  faid  to  have  invented  the 
method  of  making  wine,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  the  Antideluvians  ufed  fome  kind  of 
fermented  liquors  before  his  time.  The  va- 
riety of  fermented  drinks  is  very  great;  Pliny 
fays  they  amounted  to  195  in  his  time. 

Few,  even  of  the  uncivilized  nations,  are 
deftitute  of  fome  kinds  of  fermented  liquors. 

A. 

Gen.  1. 
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Gen.  i.  Beers  and  Ales , or  Barley  Wine. 

§.  44.  Malt,  or  fermented  barley,  produ- 
ces thefe  liquors;  and  as  they  contain  a very 
confiderable  portion  of  nutritive  particles, 
efpecially  new  ale,  tiplers  may  be  faid,  with 
Boniface,  to  eat  as  well  as  drink  their  ale. 

Fermented  liquors  of  this  kind  were  in- 
vented, it  is  faid,  by  the  Egyptians  before 
wine;  and  from  that  country  they  were  pro- 
bably introduced  into  Greece,  by  the  emi- 
grants from  Egypt. 

Beer  is  called  by  Arijlotle  and  Xenophon 
barley-wine.  Ale  had  different  names;  and 
among  others,  one  which  fignified  the 
ftrength  of  corn.  It  was  the  common 
drink  of  the  lower  people,  even  in  wine 
countries.  Though  thefe  liquors  are  gene- 
rally made  from  barley,  yet  they  may  be 
prepared  alfo  from  wheat,  rye,  oats,  rice,  or 
maize  malted;  though  malting  is  not  indif- 
penfibly  neceffary. 

In  proportion  as  the  fermentation  is  car- 
ried on,  more  of  the  nutritive  particles  are 
converted  into  the  fpirituous,  they  become  by 
age  lefs  fweet,  and  more  intoxicating;  as  is 
the  cafe  with Jlrong  beers  of  a confiderable  age. 

Small 
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Small  beer , as  containing  a lefs  proportion 
of  fugar,  is  confequently  lefs  heating  and 
flimulating.  In  opulent  families  it  is  ufual 
to  drink  ftale  and  hard  fmall  beer,  which 
fometimes  produces  dangerous  colics;  a 
near  and  dear  relation  of  mine  was  deftroyed 
by  it. 

Porter  is  a peculiar  kind  of  beer,  the  mode 
of  preparing  which  is  known  to  few;  and 
though  it  has  been  infinuated  thatfome  very 
extraordinary  and  exceptionable  ingredients 
enter  into  its  compolition ; yet  it  does  not 
feem  to  be  lefs  wholefome  than  the  other 
beers. 

Hops  feem  to  be  a neceffary  addition  for 
the  prefervation  of  malt  liquors;  if,  as  the 
very  ingenious  Dr.  Per  rival  has  fhewn  by 
experiment,  that  acids  and  bitters  neutralize 
each  other;  though  this  fa£t  has  been 
difputed. 

Gen.  2.  Honey  Wines. 

§.  45.  Mead  is  made  from  honey  and 
water  fermented,  and  in  quality  holds  a 
middle  place  between  ale  and  the  fweet  wines. 
Metheglin  differs  little  from  mead. 


Gen.  3. 
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Gen.  3.  Cyder  and  Perry. 

§.46.  Thefe  may  be  termed  apple  and 
pear  wines,  and  are  really  made  wines ; they 
are  lefs  alimentary,  but  more  acefcent,  than 
the  beers,  and  therefore  lefs  ftimulating. 
They  feem  to  have  been  invented  later  than 
beer  or  wine.  They  are  fuppofed  to  be 
fometimes  adulterated  with  turnip  or  carrot 
juice,  but  the  adulteration  is  not  injurious  as 
to  the  quality. 

Gen.  4.  Made  Wines. 

§.  47.  It  was  the  fafhion  among  phyfici- 
ans  formerly,  to  reprobate  our  made  wines  as 
unwholfeome,  but  very  unjuftly;  for  if  they 
are  well  fermented,  and  kept  to  a proper  age, 
they  are  preferable  to  the  foreign  wines,  as 
being;  free  from  adulteration,  when  made  in 
private  families. 

Gen.  5.  Foreign  Wines. 

§.48.  The  variety  of  wines  is  very  great, 
not  fo  much  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  diverfity 
of  the  fruit,  as  to  the  various  mixture  of  one 
wine  with  another,  and  of  the  juices  of  other 
fruits;  as  cyder,  the  juice  of  turnips,  does, 
carrots,  &c.  Thefe  mixtures,  if  well  made, 

render 
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render  the  wines  more  palatable,  without 
being  lefs  wholefome.  It  is  however  fuf- 
pe£led,  that  the  pradlice  of  mixing  fugar  of 
lead  with  wines  to  deflroy  their  acefcency,  is 
frequent,  and  muft  be  very  pernicious:  it  has 
been  alledged  that  arfenick  has  been  ufed  as  a 
refiner. 

Although,  as  I remarked  before,  a certain 
proportion  of  ardent  fpirit  is  generated  by 
fermentation,  and  gives  the  intoxicating  qua- 
lity to  all  fermented  liquors;  yet  in  many , 
wines  the  proportion  is  fo  fmall,  that  they 
cannot  be  kept  for  any  time  without  a farther 
addition,  and  that  is  generally  made  by  brandy 
diflilled  from  wine.  But  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that  much  of  the  low-priced  wines 
ufed  in  this  kingdom  are  not  only  almofl  en- 
tirely deflitute  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  but, 
what  is  of  worfe  confequence,  have  a large 
proportion  of  new  corn  fpirit  mixed  with 
them. 

Wines  are  of  various  kinds,  fweet  and 
auftere,  fir  on  g and  weak.  Thefe  different 
qualities  depend  partly  on  the  quantity  of 
fugar  they  contain,  the  degree  of  fermen- 
tation, the  nature  of  their  effential  oils,  dif- 
ferent colouring  ingredients,  or  the  hulks, 

and 
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and  various  mixtures  of  other  fermented  li- 
quors, efpecially  cyder  and  brandy. 

The  wines  of  the  Northern  countries,  as 
the  Mofelle,  Rhenilh,  Claret,  Burgundy, 
Champaign,  &c.  are  more  acid  and  brilk,  and 
have  therefore  lefs  fweetnefs,  than  thofe  of  the 
Southern  countries  > and  yet  it  is  aUedged 
that  the  latter  are  more  adulterated  with 
brandy  than  the  former,  before  they  are  ex- 
ported, to  prevent  their  becoming  four  in 
confequence  of  their  imperfedt  fermentation. 

Old  wines  and  other  fermented  liquors  are 
preferred  by  connoiffeurs ; but  though  they 
may  be  deemed  more  palatable,  they  are  not 
certainly  more  wholefome,  if  kept  beyond  the 
time  of  the  fermentation  being  compleatly 
finifhed.  Cornaro  found  old  wine  very  dis- 
agreeable to  his  ftomach,  and  new  wine  very 
grateful.  It  is  fuppofed  that  animal  foods, 
on  account  of  their  putrefcent  tendency,  re- 
quire fermented  drinks  to  refill  that  ten- 
dency ; but  I have  known  feveral  perfons 
who  ate  liberally  of  animal  food,  and  yet 
drank  nothing  but  water,  and  without  in- 
convenience. Water  is  certainly  the  bell 
drink  under  a vegetable  diet. 


Orp.  III.. 
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Ord.  3.  Ardent  Spirits.  . 

§.  49.  All  the  Spirituous  liquors  come 
under  this  denomination. 

Gen.  1.  Rum. 

Gen.  2.  Brandv. 

J 

Gen.  3.  Arrack. 

Gen.  4.  Liqueurs  and  Cordials. 

It  is  a curious  circumflance,  that  though 
rum,  brandy,  arrack,  &c.  are  the  produ£ts  of 
vinous  fermentation,  yet  they  check  it  very 
powerfully. 

It  has  been  a queftion  whether  rum  or 
brandy  is  moft  wholfome,  fome  preferring 
the  former,  fome  the  latter;  and  each  appeal- 
ing to  experience,  and  even  experiments ; but 
the  difpute  is  futile,  for  the  difference  cannot 
be  eflential,  provided  the  distillation  has  been 
properly  conducted,  and  the  liquors  genuine, 
and  of  a proper  age. 

Arrack  is  well  known  to  be  prepared  in 
Afia.  It  cannot,  in  its  properties,  be  effen- 
tially  different  from  rum  or  brandy.  Thefe 
liquors,  as  well  as  foreign  wines,  are  all  more 
or  lefs  adulterated,  unlefs  purchafed  immedi- 
ately from  the  importer. 

Punch,  which  is  a fpecies  of  wine,  is  the 
fafelt  manner  of  diluting  ardent  Spirits,  both 
• R the 
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the  acid  and  fugar  counteracting  the  ftimulus 
of  the  fpirit,  and  is  therefore  a fafer  drink 
than  grog  or  toddy. 

With  refpedt  to  the  clofet  cordials,  the 
Lady  Bountifuls  of  the  laft  age  prepared 
many  of  thefe,  on  the  fuppofition  of  their 
being  poflefled  of  fovereign  medical  powers ; 
and  therefore  indulged  in  the  occafional  ufe 
of  them  as  furfeit  waters;  though  in  truth 
not  better,  or  more  medicinal,  than  plain 
brandy ; and  perhaps  more  ftimulating  and 
injurious,  on  account  of  the  fpices  diftilled 
with  them. 

The  Liqueurs  are  more  ufed  on  the  Conti- 
nent than  in  Great-Britain,  and  are  more 
inlidioufly  dangerous,  as  they  are  very  pa- 
latable. Many  perfons  of  worthy  and  re- 
fpedtable  characters  have  been  infenfibly  and 
inconfcioufly  led  into  the  fatal  habit  of  tip- 
pling, by  a frequent  ufe  of  clofet  cordials 
and  liqueurs. 

Having  finifhed  my  general  remarks  on 
the  contents  of  the  tables,  I Ihall  have  occa- 
fion  to  take  notice  of  fome  of  the  articles 
under  the  following  proportions. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

DIETETIC  REGIMEN  FOR  THE  PRESER- 
VATION OF  HEALTH. 

Preventive  Regimen — a certain  Latitude  allow- 
able -y  Quantity),  Quality — Breakfajl — Din- 
ner— Supper. 

PROP.  VI.  The  QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY 
OF  FOODS  USED  BY  PERSONS  IN  HEALTH 
OUGHT  TO  BE  SUCH  AS  MAY  BE  SUFFI- 
CIENT TO  SUPPLY  THE  DAILY  WASTE  OF 
OUR  SOLIDS  AND  FLUIDS,  WITHOUT  DIS- 
TURBING OR  IMPAIRING  THE  FUNCTIONS 
OF  THE  BODY,  NATURAL,  VITAL,  OR 
ANIMAL. 

§•  5°-  f | 'HIS  Propofition  relates  only  to 
X dietetic  regimen  accommodated 
to  the  prefer vation  of  health,  and  containing 
rules  fuited  to  every  kind  of  health.  See 
§.  20,  p.  1 9 1 ; §.  27,  p.  205  j and  §,  39, 
p.  224;  which  will  render  this  chapter  more 
intelligible. 

R 2 
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I do  not  wifh  it  fhould  be  understood, 
that  we  ought  to  be  anxioufly  inquifitive 
about  the  quality  or  quantity  of  every  morfel 
we  are  about  to  fvvallow:  ’ this  painful  foli- 
citude  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  en- 
joyment or  duties  of  life:  there  is  a certain 
mean  to  be  regulated  by  our  feelings. 

I have  (in  EfTay  I.)  explained  the  neceflity 
for  our  ufmg  frequent  fupplies  of  food;  and 
it  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed,  that  the  fupply 
ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  expence. 
Nature  has  regulated  this  by  the  appetite  of 
hunger ; but  we  rarely  attend  to,  or  obey, 
her  inftindtive  didlates. 

We  ought  carefully  to  chew  our  food, 
otherwife  we  fhall  impofe  much  unneceflary 
labour  on  the  ftomach,  and  retard  digeftion. 
Indications  for  regimen  of  diet,  See.  in 
health,  are  proper,  though  not  quite  fo  ne- 
ceflary  as  in  difeafe ; and  they  can  only  be 
formed  by  analogical  reafoning  on  the  rela- 
tion between  the  nature  of  the  human  body 
and  its  functions,  the  wafte  of  its  folids  and 
fluids  by  the  exercife  of  thofe  funSlions,  and 
the  means  of  compenfating  for  that  wafte. 
With  refpedt  to  diet,  the  indication  is  to  re- 
gulate the  quantity  fo  as  that  the  wafte  fhall 

be 
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be  fully  fupplied  without  excefs;  and  the 
quality  fuch  as  that  it  fhall  not  be  opprefilve 
to  the  organs  which  prepare  it.  Hence  the 
utility  of  phyfiological  knowledge  for  the 
rational  regulation  of  regimen. 

§.51.  With  refpefl  to  quantity , it  is  evident 
that  this  mull  be  regulated  by  our  feelings. 
A healthy  man  cannot  be  faid  to  exceed  in  the 
quantity  of  his  meal,  if  he  finifhes  it  with  a 
relilh  for  more)  if  immediately  after  dinner, 
he  can  read,  write,  or  follow  any  other  em- 
ployment that  does  not  require  ftrong  exer- 
cife  or  violent  exertions;  which  to  perfons 
in  eafy  circumflances  will  rarely  be  neceffary, 
and  ought  in  general  to  be  avoided,  as  it 
difturbs  digeftion;  though  daily  pra£tifed, 
from  neeeffity,  by  the  labouring  poor. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a perfon  is  liftlefs, 
drowfy,  with  a fenfe  of  load  and  oppredion 
at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach  ; if  his  deep  during 
the  night  is  difturbed,  and  he  is  opprefled  by 
night-mare,  and  difagreeable  dreams;  and  he 
awakes  in  the  morning  without  his  ufual 
alacrity,  or  with  head-ache  and  a difagreeable 
tafte  in  the  mouth ; it  is  probable  that  he 
has  exceeded  in  the  quantity  of  his  meals  the 

R 3 preceding 
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preceding  day,  and  ought  to  be  more  abste- 
mious, until  thofe  Symptoms  wear  off,  and 
a return  of  appetite  fhews  that  the  natural, 
vital,  and  animal  fundlions  are  relieved  from 
the  opprellive  load  that  has  been  laid  upon 
them  by  occaiional  intemperance. 

Gluttony*  is  So  fordid  and  ungentleman  ly 
a vice,  that  it  would  be  an  affront  to  fup- 
pofe  that  perfons  of  polifhed  manners  could 
be  capable  of  it;  and  yet  I Sufpedl  that  there 
are  few  perfons  in  health,  who  do  not  more 
or  lefs  exceed  at  dinner,  for  reafons  I fhall 
aflign  hereafter. 

* This  term  is  only  relative,  for  what  would  be  excefs  in  one 
perfon,  would  be  moderation  in  another.  The  Emperor  Maxi- 
minius  and  Proculus,  who  were  men  of  gigantic  ftrength  and  Ma- 
ture, ate  twenty  pounds  of  food  at  a meal ; and  I knew  a man  of 
large  dature  and  great  drength,  who  required  thrice  the  ordinary 
quantity  of  food  for  his  fubfidence.  Much  in  this  refpedl  de- 
pends on  habit  ; it  is  however  certain  that  we  can  fubfift  on  a 
very  fmall  quantity  even  of  vegetable  food. 

The  celebrated  Defender  of  Gibraltar,  during  the  lad  fiege, 
lived  upon  four  ounces  of  rice  a day,  for  eight  days  together; 
this  gentleman,  however,  ufes  vegetables  and  water  folely  for  his 
common  food.  We  have  well-atteded  accounts  of  perfons  who 
have  fubfided  with  very  little,  if  any  food,  for  weeks,  months, 
and  indeed  years;  fome  from  neceflity,  others  from  whim,  and 
feveral  under  difeafes.  Thefe  latter  were  generally  either  deeply 
melancholic,  lethargic,  or  in  a date  of  idiotifm,  and  the  fcnfations 
and  faculties  of  the  organs  much  impaired,  or  totally  lod. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  infants  and  old  people  are  lead 
able  to  bear  long  fading ; and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  fre- 
quently fed  with  liquid  rather  than  folid  food. 
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We  ought  always  to  defift  from  eating  be- 
fore the  fenfe  of  fulnefs  becomes  oppreffive; 
for  the  rarefattion  of  the  air,  as  foon  as  the 
food  begins  to  diflolve,  will  increafe  the  ful- 
nefs of  the  ftomach,  and  confequently  the 
uneafinefs.  If  the  ftomach  be  too  full,  di- 
geftion  is  not  only  flopped,  but  a kind  of 
palfy  of  the  ftomach  is  produced, 

§.  52.  Quality  of  our  Foods . Per  fons  fre- 
quently enquire  of  phyficians,  whether  this 
or  that  kind  of  food  is  or  is  not  wholefome. 
The  only  anl'wer  that  ought  to  be  made  to 
this  queftion  is,  that  of  the  articles  of  food 
in  common  ufe  none  can  be  deemed  abfo- 
lutely  unwholefome  j though,  from  a peculiar 
ftate  of  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  certain 
foods  agree  better  than  others,  and  therefore 
every  perfon,  whofe  ftomach  has  been  re- 
peatedly diftreffed  by  particular  foods,  ought 
certainly  to  avoid  them. 

Cornaro , whofe  experience  is  of  great 
weight,  remarks,  that  whatever  be  the  qua- 
lity of  foods,  there  can  be  no  objedlion,  un- 
lefs  they  difagree,  but  that  due  regard  ought 
to  be  paid  to  quantity,  as  the  errors  in  this 
refpeft  are  very  injurious ; he  having  found 

excefs 
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excefs  to  be  the  bane  of  health;  and  that  in- 
valids ought  in  many  cafes  to  eat  juft  fo 
much  as  to  keep  foul  and  body  together,  and 
to  eat  frequently.  “ Were  the  pleafure  of 
(i  the  palate  lafting,(fays  he)  it  would  be  fome 
" excufe,  but  it  is  fo  momentary,  that  there  is 
<c  fcarce  any  diftinguifhing  between  the  be- 
“ ginning  and  the  ending  of  it ; whereas  the 
<c  difeafes  it  produces  are  very  durable.” 

It  is  a well  known  fadl  that,  from  a change 
of  conftitution,  what  agrees  at  one  time  of 
life,  difagrees  at  another,  and  the  reverfe. 

The  only  general  rule  with  refpedl  to  qua- 
lity is,  that  the  quantity  of  our  vegetable 
food  ought  to  exceed  that  of  the  animal ; 
and  though  we  may  gratify  ourfelves  by  a 
change  of  food;  yet  a variety  of  mixtures 
Ihould  be  avoided,  and  our  foods  drefted  in 
the  fimpleft  manner. 

§•53*  Breakfaft.  With  refpeft  to  the 
quality  of  our  different  meals,  we  feem  to 
depart  more  from  nature,  and  the  cuftom  of 
our  hardy  anceftors,  with  regard  to  break- 
faff,  than  any  other  meal. 

The  contrail  is  in  truth  ridiculous.  A 
maid  of  honour,  in  the  court  of  Queen 

Elizabeth , 
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Elizabeth , breakfafted  upon  beef,  and  drank 
ale  after  it;  whilft  the  fportfman,  the  me- 
chanic, and  even  the  day-labourer,  now 
breakfaft  on  tea. 

Modern  luxury  having  ranfacked  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  for  its  gratification ; the 
ufe  of  tea  is  now  become  very  general,  even 
among  the  lower  ranks  in  this  kingdom. 

As  an  article  of  breakfaft,  it  is  certainly 
improper,  efpecially  for  the  poor,  whofe  diet 
is  chiefly  vegetable;  and  the  prevalency  of 
nervous  difeafes  and  palfies,  among  the  mid- 
dling and  lower  ranks,  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  this  caufe. 

To  perfons  of  fortune,  who  indulge  in  a 
plentiful  ufe  of  animal  food,  high  fauces,  and 
rich  wines,  the  ufe  of  coffee  or  tea  after  din- 
ner may  qualify  the  ftimulating  effedts  of  the 
foods  and  drinks;  but  it  were  to  be  wi filed 
that  even  they  would  avoid  tea  as  a breakfaft, 
or  qualify  it  by  a large  portion  of  cream  and 
fugar. 

The  fubjedts  of  the  Britifli  dominions  are 
Angular  in  their  fondnefs  for  tea;  at  leaft  no 
other  European  nation  ufes  it  to  the  excefs 
we  do.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Euro- 
peons , if  this  enervating  plant  had  never  been 

imported 
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imported  from  Afia.  The  Chinele  life  very 
little  tea  themfelves. 

But  if  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune  are 
unwilling  to  give  up  their  habits  of  life,  they 
ought,  at  lead:,  to  difcourage  the  ufe  of  tea 
among  their  dependants;  as  much  more 
wholefome  and  nourifhing  food  may  be  fub- 
ftituted  at  much  lefs  expence,  both  of  money 
and  time. 

Breakfad  may  be  faid  to  be  the  mod:  na- 
tural of  our  meals,  and  that  for  which  a 
temperate  perfon  ought  to  have  the  greated 
relilh ; becaufe,  as  many  hours  have  interve- 
ned from  the  lad:  meal,  and  as  deep  and 
perfpiration  are  favourable  to  digedion,  if 
that  has  gone  on  properly,  we  ought  to  have 
a keen  appetite  for  breakfad;  otherwife  we 
may  be  adiired  that  fome  error  has  been  com- 
mitted in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  our 
preceding  meals. 

With  refpe£t  to  fubditutes  to  tea  for  break- 
fad,  milk  and  water,  coffee,  or  weak  choco- 
late, will  be  preferable.  Thofe  who  will 
mod  probably  read  this  effay,  being  perfons 
of  rank  or  fortune,  will  not,  from  their  mode 
of  life,  be  inclined  to  eat  cheefe,  or  cold 
meat;  which,  with  foft  ale,  will  be  much 
preferable  to  tea  for  the  laborious. 
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§.  54.  Dinner . Moderate  exercife  before 
breakfalt  will  whet  the  appetite,  and  we 
fhould  not  allow  a long  fpace  to  intervene 
between  that  and  dinner;  not  only  becaufe 
long  falling  is  injurious,  but  as  we  may  be 
induced  to  eat  more  at  this  principal  meal 
than  can  be  properly  digelled. 

Variety  of  dilhes  is,  however,  the  chief  in- 
centive to  excefs  in  quantity;  and  as  people 
of  fortune  are  generally  epicures  in  fome  de- 
gree, they  can  rarely  refill  the  temptation  of 
tailing  moll  of  the  dilhes  at  table;  fuch, 
efpecially,  as  are  rendered  palatable  by  high 
fauces,  and  thereby  infenfibly  exceed  a due 
mean. 

Soups  or  broths  ought  frequently  to  make 
a part  of  the  dinner  meal ; as  they  prevent; 
excefs  in  the  ufe  of  folid  animal  food. 

To  avoid  this  temptation,  thofewho  have 
a due  fenfe  of  the  importance  of  health  will 
be  contented  with  one  dilh  plainly  dreifed, 
and  tc  throw  their  fevers  and  gouts  to  the 
t{  Door.” 

i. 

§.  55.  Supper.  It  has  been  a queftion 
much  agitated,  whether  fupper  is,  or  is  not, 
awholefome  meal. 


Though 
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Though  the  laborious  ploughman  may 
indulge  with  impunity,  in  a plentiful  fupper 
of  animal  food,  yet  indolent  perfons  of  for- 
tune muft  be  opprefled  by  it. 

This  oppreffion  does  not  proceed  from 
fupper  being  a lefs  wholefome  meal  than 
dinner;  but  becaufe  none  but  the  laborious 
can  bear  repeated  full  meals  of  animal  food 
in  one  day. 

Celfus  and  Pliny  tell  us,  that  the  ancient 
Romans'made  a very  flight  meal  at  mid-day, 
but  ate  a full,  but  early  fupper;  and  as 
perfons  of  fafhion,  in  almofl  every  nation 
but  ours,  dine  early,  fupper  is  to  them  an 
inoffenfive  meal. 

The  truth  is,  we  do  not  divide  our  meals 
properly ; and  imperfect  and  oppreifive  di~ 
geition  is  a neceffary  confequence. 

As  it  appears,  from  experiments, 'that  the 
foods  rarely  remain  longer  than  fix  hours  in 
the  flomach,  our  meals  ought  to  be  regulated 
by  this  circumftance:  and  early  breakfaft  and 
dinner  will  enable  us  to  make  an  early  fupper, 
and  by  this  means  the  extremes  of  repletion 
and  long  faffing  may  be  avoided. 

Our  folid  foods  ought  to  be  well  maffi- 
cated  or  chewed,  not  only  that  the  faliva 

may 
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may  be  copioufly  fecreted  and  blended  with 
them,  and  lefs  labour  impofed  on  the  fto- 
machj  but  becaufe  foods,  when  thrown  too 
haltily  into  the  ftomach,  diftend  its  coats  too 
fuddenly,  and  confequently  weaken  them. 

We  may  conclude  this  fection  with  an 
old  adage,  that  fuch  as  fet  a due  value  on 
health  ought  to  remember  that  “We  eat  to 
“ live,  and  do  not  live  to  eat.” 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 
QUALITIES  OF  DRINKS. 


NeceJJity  for , and  ufe  of  Drink — Water , in  ge- 
neral, the  only  neceffary  Drink — at  what  time 
of  Life  fermented  Drinks  proper — Water , 
even  for  the  laborious,  fufficient  Drink — In- 
convenience of  fitting  long  over  the  Bottle  after 
Meals — EfieBs  of  Dram-drinking — Signs  of 
Excefs  in  the  ufe  of  Strong  Drinks — Improper 
Practice  of  Young  Men  after  Debauch — Oc- 
cafional  Excefs  why  improper . 


PROP.  VI.  The  QUALITY  OF  DRINKS  USED 
BY  PERSONS  IN  HEALTH  OUGHT  TO  BE 
SUCH  AS  MAY  PROMOTE  THE  DIGESTION 
AND  ASSIMILATION  OF  OUR  FOODS,  THE 
DILUTION  OF  OUR  HUMOURS,  AND  THE 
DUE  REGULATION  OF  OUR  SECRETIONS  AND 
EXCRETIONS. 


§•  5^-  T T 7E  are  perpetually  violating  na- 
VV  ture;  we  eat  without  appe- 
tite, and  we  drink  without  being  thirfty. 

Though  the  digeftive  humours  are  fecreted 
very  copioufly,  yet  they  are  not  fufficient 

without 
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without  the  addition  of  fome  liquid.  Thofe 
who  make  foups  a part  of  their  meals,  require 
very  little  drink. 

Drink  is  of  ufe  in  fupplying  our  blood  with 
watery  particles,  not  only  to  render  the  cir- 
culation more  free  in  the  minute  vefiels,  but 
to  promote  the  fecretions,  efpecially  of  the 
digeftive  humour  ; and  wadi  out,  by  the  dif- 
ferent excretions,  the  ufelefs  and  noxious 
parts  of  our  bodies. 

It  will  not,  I think,  admit  of  a doubt,  that 
water  is  the  only  drink  necefl'ary  for  a perfon 
in  firm  health,  efpecially  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  life;  and  that  fermented  and  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors,  of  which  luxury  has  introdu- 
ced a great  variety,  ought  to  be  appropriated 
folely  to  the  comfort  of  invalids,  and  the 
jnvigoration  of  old  age.  It  may  here  be 
proper  to  obferve,  that  all  drink  beyond  the 
gratification  of  third:  is  fuperfluous  and  im- 
proper; and  as  third:  is  mod:  urgent  when 
the  body  is  heated,  care  fhould  be  taken  that 
cold  drinks,  efpecially  water,  be  ufed  with 
great  caution  when  the  body  is  in  that  ftate,  as 
the  mod:  dangerous  confequences  may  enfue. 

To  the  credit  of  the  prefent  age,  hard 
drinking  is  rarely  pradtifed  by  perfons  of  li- 
beral 
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beral  education;  though,  from  the  habit  of 
fitting  at  table  fome  hours  after  meals,  we 
are  tempted  to  exceed  in  the  quantity  of 
wine;  which,  in  perfons  in  health,  retards 
digedion,  and  increafes  the  temporary  fever 
which  attends  that  procefs. 

It  will  fcarcely  be  neceffary  to  remark,  that 
drong  drink  of  any  kind  is  improper  before 
dinner,  and  that  dram  drinking  is  a fordid 
and  dedruCtive  practice. 

It  would  not  be  confident  with  my  plan 
to  enter  into  a minute  detail  of  the  bad  con- 
fequences  of  occafional  or  habitual  excefs  in 
the  ufe  of  drong  drinks ; it  is  certainly  pro- 
ductive of  many  difeafes,  and  equally  ener- 
vates the  faculties  both  of  body  and  mind. 
Spirituous  liquors  are  however  much  more 
injurious  than  thofe  that  are  fermented;  and 
many  perfons,  of  all  ranks  in  this  kingdom, 
are  yearly  dedroyed  by  dram-drinking.  Some 
phyficians  alledge  that  it  dedroys  the  villous 
coat  of  the  domach,  and  coagulates  the 
blood;  it  is  more  probable,  however,  that  it 
weakens  the  fenfibility  of  the  domach,  and 
brings  on  a degree  o{  pal fy  of  the  organ. 

It  has  been  alledged,  that  the  laborious 
require  drong  drink;  but,  I believe  it  is  not 

neceffary. 
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neceflary,  even  to  them;  though  a moderate 
life  of  it  may  not  be  very  improper. 

But  as  my  readers  will  not  be  of  that  clafs, 
it  is  unnecefl'ary  for  me  to  enter  on  the 
fubjedt. 

Men  of  fortune  do  fometimes,  in  purfuit 
of  pleafure,  undergo  more  labour  than  the 
ploughman.  A fox-hunt  was  formerly  a 
prelude  to  a debauch,  and  fuel  was  thereby 
added  to  fire;  but  the  pradfice  is  now  lefs 
frequent.  I fhall  take  notice  of  this  practice 
under  the  head  of  exercife,  and  fhall  now 
proceed  to  remark,  that  as  I do  not  expedt 
that  any  admonition  of  mine  fhall  induce  my 
male  readers  totally  to  relinquifh  the  pleafures 
of  the  bottle,  I mull  be  contented  with  en- 
deavouring to  regulate  the  ufe  of  it. 

If,  after  the  ufe  of  wine  or  other  fermented 
liquors,  a perfon  finds  himfelf  heated,  and 
his  head  clouded,  he  may  be  afllired  that  his 
liquor  is  either  bad  in  its  kind,  or  that  he  has 
exceeded  in  quantity;  efpecially  if  his  fleep 
be  difturbed,  and  he  feel  himfelf  heavy  and 
opprefled  next  morning. 

Some  men  are  difordered  by  a very  fmall 
quantity  of  ftrong  drink;  that  quantity, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  it  muft  be 

S to 
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to  them  an  excefs,  by  exciting  an  artificial 
fever,  which  will  wear  out  the  fprings  of  life. 

It  is  very  much  the  pra&ice  with  young 
men  to  take  a dofe  of  falts  to  carry  off  the 
effects  of  a debauch;  but  it  is  very  injurious, 
if  frequently  repeated:  the  beft  and  fafeft 
means  of  removing  thefe  effects  is  by  quiet 
and  abftinence. 

It  has  been  alledged  that  a little  excefs  is 
allowable  in  perfons  who  are  in  health;  but 
I think  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  purfue  a 
plan  of  regular  temperance,  rather  than  ha- 
zard the  confequences  of  occafional  excefs ; 
which,  independent  of  the  immediate  effects, 
often  degenerates  into  habit, 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

On  the  difference  of  Foods  used  by 

DIFFERENT  NATIONS. 

Diveffity  of  Foods  ufed  by  different  Nations — Vegetables  the 
earliejl  Food  of  Man— different  kinds  ufed  by  different  Na- 
tions—Fijh  ufed  by  Mankind  before  other  Animals—  Flejh 
Meats  not  ufed  till  after  the  deluge— Different  modes  of  prepa- 
ring Food  in  different  Nations— fome  without  any  preparation 
or  Cookery— Effects  of  eating  raw  Animal  Food— The  moff 
ancient  mode  of  dr'effing  Animal  Food  Mode  if  feeding  Ani- 
mals for  Food— Times  of  Eating  among  different  Nations — 
Prof  if  ion  of former  Times  greater  than  the  Elegance  of  the 
Table — Account  of  a Feaff  in  the  \\th  Century — Luxury  of 
antient  andmodern  Times — Expedients for  increafmg  Appetite. 

PROP.  VIII.  In  DIFFERENT  AGES,  COUNTRIES, 

AND  CLIMATES,  MEN  HAVE  USED  DIFFERENT  KINDS 
OF  FOOD,  AND  HAVE  NOT  ONLY  ADOPTED  DIFFER- 
ENT MODES  OF  PREPARING  IT,  BUT  HAVE  VARIED 
CONSIDERABLY  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF 
THEIR  MEALS,  AND  THE  TIMES  OF  EATING. 

TO  relieve  my  readers,  I have  allotted 
this  chapter  to  their  amufement,  and 
the  gratification  of  their  curiofity,  though 
the  enquiry  will  not  be  deftitute  of  utility. 

S 2 §.  J7-  It 
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On  the  Difference  of  Foods 

§.  57.  It  is  probable  that  the  primaeval 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  were,  for  feveral 
ages,  content  with  vegetable  foods,  and  milk. 

Fabulous  hiftory  brands  Hyperboreus  the 
fon  of  Mars , with  the  guilt  of  being  the  firft 
who  butchered  the  ox  and  fheep  for  the  gra- 
tification of  his  appetite.  Before  the  practice 
of  agriculture,  herbs  and  roots  muft  have 
been  the  chief  food  of  man;  and  though 
Europe  produces  fpontaneoufly,  only  berries, 
acorns,  and  chefnuts,  yet  our  anceftors  were 
probably  long  contented  with  this  fimple 
food;  for  the  grains  and  fruits  we  now  culti- 
vate, were  originally  brought  from  Afia. 

Thofe  of  the  Bramin  call  in  India  fupport 
themfelves  at  this  day  entirely  on  vegetable 
diet,  animal  food  being  prohibited  by  their 
religion;  and,  from  theantients  of  this  tribe, 
the  Pythagoreans  probably  borrowed  the  hint 
for  a fimilar  regulation  of  their  diet. 

The  Arabs  feed  on  dates  and  milk,  the 
Brafilians  on  honey,  calfava,  or  manioc,  a 
poifonous  root,  and  the  fruit  of  the  cafhew 
or  acajou.  The  firft  Chriftian  Hermits  in  the 
Thebais,  or  upper  Egypt,  lived  on  roots  and 
water,  a practice  which  feems  to  have  been 
adopted  by  feveral  rigid  monaftic  orders. 

The 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  Appenines  live  chiefly 
upon  chefnuts.  The  peafants  of  the  Genoefe 
territory  live  upon  bread,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  olive  oil ; and  th q galley -Jlaves  of  France 
and  Italy  are  fed  on  bread  and  water. 

Various  inftances  have  occurred  of  perfons 
in  every  age,  who,  either  from  whim,  or  a 
convi&ion  of  the  fuperior  wholefomenefs 
of  the  diet,  have  lived  for  a conliderable  time 
on  vegetable  foods ; and  the  great  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  whilft  he  was  writing  his  treatife  on 
Optics,  lived  almofl:  entirely  on  bread,  and 
wine  and  water. 

There  have  been  various  fubftitutes  for 
bread  in  different  countries ; as  the  bread- 
fruit, the  caflava,  plantain,  yam,  edda,  &c. 
The  Egyptians  ufed  the  root  of  the  papyrus ; 
the  Laplanders  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine 
tree,  and  the  bones  of  fiflies ; the  Siberians  the 
root  of  the  lily;  and  the  Ethiopians  acorns. 

§.58.  Fijh  were  probably  the  firfl:  animals 
ufed  as  food.  The  inhabitants  of  Caramania , 
and  Gedrofia , provinces  of  Perfia , not  only 
fed  themfelves,  but  their  flocks,  with  fifh; 
and  were  therefore  called  by  Herodotus  and 
Strabo  Icthyophagi,  or  fifh-eaters.  The  Egyp- 
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liaiiSj  whilft  the  Ifraelites  refided  in  that 
country,  lived  on  flfh;  and  the  Banians  eat 
no  other  animal  food. 

The  miferable  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe,  as  thofe  of  Iceland,  Lap- 
land,  Greenland,  and  even  the  Orkneys, 
who  have  fcarcely  any  vegetables,  live  chiefly 
on  fifh ; and  fome  of  them  are  peculiarly  fond 
of  a rancid  and  putrid  preparation  of  the  row, 
which  is  called  cavear ; and  it  is  a Angular 
circumftance,  that  the  garum  of  the  Romans 
was  of  this  kind,  of  which  they  were  fo  fond, 
that  Saidas  and  Seneca  tell  us  they  purchafed 
it  for  nearly  its  weight  of  gold.  The  Arabs 
eat  locufts,  and  other  nations  toads  and 
fcorpions,  which,  in  their  nature,  are  not 
very  remote  from  fifh. 

§.  59.  Flejh  meats  were  probably  not  ufed 
till  after  the  deluge,  the  trees  and  herbs  being 
unfit  to  yield  any  food,  from  the  flate  they 
muft  have  been  left  in  by  the  inundation. 
Though  civilized  nations  have  very  much 
reduced  the  variety  of  meats  ufed  as  foods, 
and  confined  them  chiefly  to  thofe  of  animals 
which  feed  on  grains  and  grafs;  yet  many 
others  were,  and  are  now  ufed,  of  which 
we  fhould  think  with  averflon. 
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The  Greeks , as  Hippocrates  tells  us,  ate 
puppies,  horfes,  and  afies ; the  Otaheitans  eat 
dogs;  the  Negroes  of  the  Gold  Coaft  of  Africa, 
eat  dogs,  cats,  and  rats,  as  do  the  northern 
* Tartars , who  not  only  allay  their  hunger  by 
bleeding  their  horfes  occafionally,  and  drink- 
ing the  blood ; but,  as  well  as  the  Arabs  and 
Patagonians , eat  the  horfe,  afs,  and  camel. 
Beafts  and  birds  of  prey  have  been  rarely  eaten 
from  choice,  becaufe  of  the  ranknefs  of  the 
flefli ; though  it  has  been  afferted  that  the 
meat  of  the  lion  and  tiger  has  been  found  to 
be  not  inferior  to  veal. 

Some  perfons  have  a peculiar  curiofity  to 
taife  every  thing  that  they  can  procure;  and 
I knew  a lady  who  indulged  herfelf  in  this 
way,  to  a lfrange  degree. 

Though  the  account  fome  travellers  have 
given  of  anthropophagi , or  man-eaters,  was 
not  credited  by  many,  yet  we  are  now 
well  affured  that  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Zealand  eat  human  flefh;  but  whether  as  a 
common  food,  or  only  of  their  prifoners  taken 
in  war,  has  not  been  afeertained. 

§.  6c.  Preparation  of  Food.  The  primaeval 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  certainly  ate  both 

their 
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their  vegetable  and  animal  foods  raw;  and 
to  this  day,  fome  of  the  African  nations,  the 
Efquimaux  Indians,  Patagonians , and  Samo- 
cides , devour  raw  flefh  and  fifh,  and  drink  the 
blood  of  the  animals.  Raw  flefh  produces 
great  bodily  vigour,  ferocity  of  mind,  and 
love  of  liberty.  Some  years  ago  a girl  was 
caught  in  France,  fuppofed  to  be  of  the 
Huron  tribe,  who  had  all  the  ferocity, 
ftrength,  and  agility  of  a wild  beaft;  but 
when  Madam  Le  Blanc , as  fhe  was  called, 
was  a little  civilized,  and  brought  to  live  on 
drefled  meats,  fhe  loft  much  of  her  ftrength 
and  agility. 

Individuals  in  different  countries  have  lived 
on  raw  meats.  The  famous  philofopher 
Zeno,  the  firft  of  the  Stoic  fe6f,  ufed  all  his 
food  raw;  and  the  celebrated  Diogenes , the 
cynic,  unwilling  to  be  outdone  by  his  brethren 
the  dogs,  attempted  to  live  on  raw  meats;  but 
it  is  faid  that  the  pradtice  deftroyed  him.* 

The  moft  ancient  way  of  drefling  meats 
was  by  roafting  or  broiling,  as  appears  from 

* To  obviate  critical  cenfure,  I would  juft  obferve,  that  though 
Horace  calls  Diogenes  a dog,  yet  the  term  cynical  was  not  applied 
to  the  feft,  from  the  fuppofed  fimilarity  of  their  difpofition  to  that 
of  dogs,  but  from  the  name  of  the  place  where  his  feft  met. 
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Ho?ner-}  boiling  was  of  later  invention, 
though  this  mode  of  cookery  feems  to  have 
been  known  to  Mofes.  It  would  be  unne- 
ceflary  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  various  re- 
finements in  this  art ; though  many  of  them 
are  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the  ancients, 
yet  we  certainly  excel  them  in  the  elegance 
and  variety  of  our  cookery. 

To  render  foods  more  palatable  and  digef- 
tible,  fome  preparation  feems  to  be  neceffary.*' 

§.  6 1 . Feeding  of  animals  dejiined  for  food. 

Attention  has  been  paid  to  the  mode  of  feed- 
ing animals,  fo  as  to  render  their  flefh  more 
firm  and  nutritive,  and  to  give  them  a certain 
degree  of  fatnefs ; as  it  has  been  found  that 
the  lean  of  fat  meats  is  more  palatable.  Our 
animal  foods  are  not  now  fo  nutritive  and 
wholefome  as  formerly,  from  the  practice  of 

* It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  here,  that  the  common 
mode  of  boiling  animal  and  vegetable  foods  is,  in  every  point  of 
view,  very  improper,  unlefs  for  the  purpofe  of  preparing  foups  or 
broths ; becaufe  they  are  much  better  prepared  by  being  expofed 
to  the  Iteam  of  boiling  water;  and  in  this  way  fea  water  anfwers  the 
purpofe  as  well  asfrelh,  as  is  evident  from  experiments.  On  the 
principle  of  ceconomy  it  is  preferable,  as  a much  fmaller  propor- 
tion of  juices  is  loft  in  this  way  than  by  boiling  in  the  common 
way ; and  leflening  the  expenditure  of  freih  water  may  be  often  an 
objeft  worthy  of  attention  during  a long  voyage. 

feeding 
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feeding  oxen  with  linfeed-cakes,  and  fome 
other  animals  with  very  improper  foods. 

' It  has  been  thought  necelfary  to  deprive 
the  animal  as  much  as  poffible  of  its  blood, 
as  the  meat  is  thereby  longer  preferved  from 
putrefa&ion;  for  blood  is  not  an  unwhole- 
lome  article  of  food;  but  by  over-driving  thofe 
animals  to  daughter,  the  blood  is  fo  diffufed 
in  the  cellular  membrane,  that  it  cannot  be 
emptied  by  bleeding,  and  the  meat  is  heavier, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  butcher. 

Meats,  when  drelfed  foon  after  the  death 
of  the  animal,  are  not  fo  juicy,  palatable,  or 
eafy  of  digeftion,  as  when  kept  a moderate 
time,  fo  that  they  may  acquire  a fmall  degree 
of  putrefcmt  tendency. 

Without  referring  to  the  pra&ice  of  the 
EJ'quimaux  and  Hottentots , who  feed  upon 
rancid  and  putrid  meats ; fome  civilized  na- 
tions have  adopted  the  fame  gout. 

The  cookery  of  vegetables  not  only  renders 
them  more  foluble  in  the  ftomach,  but  de- 
prives them  of  a very  confiderable  quantity 
of  air,  the  fruits  efpecially ; infomuch  that  an 
apple  contains  a quantity  of  air  forty-eight 
times  its  own  bulk. 
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§.62.  ^imes  of  eating . With  refpedt  to 
the  times  of  eating,  the  moft  natural  and 
obvious  inducement  is  hunger.  But  this, 
which  ought  to  be  the  foie  rule,  has,  among 
civilized  nations,  yielded  to  cuftom  and  con- 
venience; and  hence  it  is  that  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  different  hours  have  been 
allotted  to  fet  meals;  and  fuch  is  the  influence 
of  cuftom  on  our  appetites,  that  they  accom- 
modate themfelves  to  it. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  four 
meals  a day;  the  Romans,  beflde  breakfaft, 
made  a flight  meal  about  mid-day,  ate  their 
fupper  about  three  or  four  o’clock,  and  it 
fhould  feem  that  the  cotnefatio  was  a-  later 
meal  than  that  of  fupper;  though  it  was  not 
probably  a conftant  one,  except  amongft  the 
higher  ranks,  who,  in  the  latter  ages,  prac- 
tifed  the  moft  expenfive  and  even  ridiculous 
refinements  of  luxury. 

As  our  anceftors  breakfafted  early,  they 
dined  about  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock,  and  had 
at  leaft  two  meals  after  this,  as  appears  from 
the  allowance  appointed  for  a Lady  Lacy , who 
feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  maids  of  ho- 
nour in  the  court  of  Henry  the  VIIIth.  I 
fhall  tranfcribe  this,  as  a matter  of  curiofitv, 

to 
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to  mew  in  what  manner  the  fine  ladies  lived 
in  thofe  days. 

This  lady  was  allowed  for  breakfaft,  a 
chine  of  beef,  a loaf,  and  a gallon  of  ale ; — 
for  dinner,  a piece  of  beef,  a flice  of  roafted 
meat,  a loaf,  and  a gallon  of  ale; — afternoon, 
a manchette,  (which  feems  to  have  been  a 
loaf  of  coarfer  bread)  and  half  a gallon  of 
ale; — for  fupper,  a mefs  of  porridge,  a piece 
of  mutton,  a cheate,  (or  finer  loaf)  and  a 
gallon  of  ale; — after  fupper,  a manchette  loaf, 
a gallon  of  ale,  and  half  a gallon  of  wine. 

This  lady  therefore,  ate  five  times  a day,  and 
though  there  does  not  feem  to  have  been  much 
variety,  there  was  at  lead  great  plenty,  both 
of  meat  and  drink. 

The  wine  feems  to  have  been  refer ved  for 
her  Ladyfhip’s  evening  draught;  and  if  the 
ladies  of  this  rank  were  difpofed  to  be  foci- 
able,  each,  by  clubbing  her  bottle , might,  by  a 
convivial  compotation,  be  elevated  to  a gaite 
de  cceur>  which  their  fucceflors  have  never 
experienced  from  the  modern  beverage  tea. 

In  Birch's  Life  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales, 
we  have  a curious  account  of  the  bill  of  fare 
for  each  table  of  the  houfhold;  in  which 

there 
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there  Teems  to  have  been  greater  plenty,  than 
variety  of  di flies. 

We  have  an  account  of  the  breakfafl:  of  an 
Earl  and  Countefs  in  Lent,  viz.  a loaf  of 
bread,  two  manchettes,  a quart  of  beer,  as 
much  wine,  two  pieces  of  fait  fifli,  fix  baconed 
herrings,  four  white  herrings,  or  a difli  of 
fprats.  This  was  a tolerable  meal  for  a faft- 
day,  efpecially  as  it  was  one  meal  of  four. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  perfons  of  high 
rank  ate  their  meals  earlier  than  thofe  of  the 
middling  and  lower.  A woman  of  quality 
would  not  now  confent  to  breakfaft  at  feven, 
dine  at  ten  before  noon,  fup  at  four,  eat  her 
livery  meal  between  eight  and  nine  at  night, 
and  go  immediately  to  bed. 

Were  the  modern  fine  ladies  to  conform 
in  fome  degree , to  fuch  fober  hours,  their 
healths,  their  fortunes,  and  in  a few  inftan- 
ces,  perhaps  their  reputations , might  fuffer 
lefs  than  they  do  at  prefent. 

At  public  entertainments,  however,  it  ap- 
pears that  our  anceftors  indulged  in  a variety, 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  is  exhibited  at  a 
modern  Lord-Mayor’s  feaft,  though  far  ex- 
ceeding it  in  the  plenty  and  the  expence. 
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In  1470,  Ne-vil,  Archbifhop  of  York,  gave 
an  entertainment  to  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
clergy,  in  which  the  following  articles  were 
ufed: — 300  quarters  of  wheat,  300  tons  of 
ale,  104  tons  of  wine,  1 pipe  of  fpiced  wine, 
80  fat  oxen,  6 wild  bulls,  300  pigs,  300  hogs, 
300  calves,  200  kids,  1004  fheep,  3000  geefe, 
3000  capons,  4000  ducks,  4000  rabbits,  2000 
chickens,  100  peacocks,  200  cranes,  204  bit- 
terns, 400  hernlies,  200  pheafants,  500  par- 
tridges, 4000  woodcocks,  400  plovers,  100 
curlews,  100  quails,  1000  eggets,  200  rees, 
4000  bucks,  roebucks,  and  does,  155  hot 
venifon  parties,  4000  cold  venifon  parties, 
1000  difnes  of  jellies,  2000  hotcuftards,  4000 
cold  cuftards,  400  tarts,  300  breams,  8 feals, 
300  pikes,  and  4 porpufes. 

To  prepare  this  immenfe  entertainment, 
there  were  employed  1000  cooks,  515  (bul- 
lions, and  62  kitcheners. 

The  following  bill  of  fare  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a contraft  to  the  Archbifhop’s  feaft ; 
it  was  given  eight  years  after,  viz.  1478,  by 
the  Wax-Chandler's  Company.  The  whole 
did  not  exceed  feven  {hillings,  and  yet  the 
mafter  fwore  the  pig  was  too  dear  by  a 
penny;  the  price  of  each  article  is  annexed: 

A loin 
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s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

A loin  of  beef 

0 

4 

A goofe 

0 6 

2 loins  of  mutton 

0 

8 

A leg  of  mutton 

O 2± 

2 ditto  of  veal 

0 

8 

An  hundred  eggs 

0 8f 

A pig 

0 

4 

Red  wine  a gallon 

0 8 

A coney 

0 

2 

Ale  a kilderkin 

1 8 

A dozen  pigeons 

0 

7 

A capon 

0 

6 

7 0 

Luxury . Civilized  nations,  in  all  ages, 
not  content  with  living  plentifully,  have 
placed  much  of  their  gratification  in  luxu- 
rious indulgence.  Befide  Heliogabulus , the 
prince  of  gluttons,  many  of  the  principal 
men  of  every  country  have  been  equally 
attentive  to  cultivate  the  principles  of  cook- 
ery as  of  politics;  but  none  exceeded  the 
celebrated  Count  Zinzendorf  chief  minifter 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  VIth. 

The  Count,  who  kept  a fplendid  and 
very  elegant  table,  was  always  inacceffible 
for  an  hour  before  dinner.  Various  were 
the  conjectures  concerning  the  purpofes  to 
which  he  dedicated  this  time.  One  of  his 
guefts,  by  means  of  a bribe,  procured  a place 
where  he  could  obferve  the  minifter,  and 
difcovered  him  with  a napkin  under  his 
chin,  tailing  all  the  fauces,  and  directing 
the  dilhes  with  which  they  were  to  be  ufed. 

§.  63.  Epicures , 
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§.  63.  Epicures , not  contented  with  their 
natural  appetites,  have  ufed  various  expe- 
dients to  whet  them,  which  have,  however, 
eventually  tended  to  deftroy  all  appetite. 
The  beaftly  practice  of  the  Romans , who 
took  an  emetic  before  they  went  to  a feaft, 
is  not  yet  totally  difufed  ; and  I recolledf  an 
inflance  of  an  epicure’s  being  difappointed 
of  a turtle-feaft,  by  the  effects  of  ipecacuanha 
taken  a few  hours  before  dinner.  But  a ftill 
more  deftructive  pradlice  of  drinking  white 
wine,  as  a whet  before  dinner,  and  which  has 
brought  many  worthy  citizens  to  their  graves, 
is  now  lefs  frequent  than  formerly. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Qualities  of  Foods  and  Drinks. 

Comparative  Digefibility  of  Foods  -,  animal , 
vegetable,  roafled,  baked,  fewed,  broiled, 
boiled — Quantity  and  Quality  of  Foods  to  be 
accommodated  to  Age,  Sex , Femper ament. 
Habit  of  Life. 

PROP.  IX.  The  qualities  of  our  foods 

AND  DRINKS  OUGHT  TO  BE  SUCH  AS  MAY 
RENDER  THEM  GRATEFUL  TO  THE  PA- 
LATE, EASY  OF  DIGESTION,  AND  ADAPTED 
TO  THE  NOURISHMENT  OF  THE  BODY. 


§.  64.  TITE  have  feen  in  the  preceding 
V V chapter,  that  mankind,  in 
different  ages  and  climates,  have  ufed  a great 
variety  of  foods,  fome  without  preparation, 
others  changed  by  all  the  arts  which  luxury 
could  fuggeft. 

After  the  experiments,  fome  of  them  con- 
tradictory, which  have  been  enumerated  in 
the  preceding  parts  of  this  effay,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  eftimate  precifely  the  relative 

T digeftibility 
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digeftibility  of  animal  and  vegetable  foods. 
It  may  however  in  general  be  remarked,  that 
as  vegetables  contain  fewer  nutritious  parts 
than  animals,  they  are  more  eafily  digefted  ; 
and  as  the  nourifhment  they  afford  is  lefs 
rich  and  permanent,  a larger  and  more  fre- 
quent fupply  of  them  will  be  required. 

Nature  has  intended  that  there  fhould  be 
a certain  proportion  between  the  waif e of  our 
bodies  and  the  fupplies. 

We  can  fubfift  longer  on  a meal  of  animal 
food  than  of  vegetable  j that  is,  we  are  fooner 
hungry  after  the  latter,  which  fhews  that  its 
nourifnment  is  fooner  exhaufted;  and  upon 
the  whole,  the  ftomach  and  the  conftitution 
in  general  are  lefs  oppreffed  by  it;  and  yet 
there  are  feme  vegetables  which  are  perhaps 
more  difficult  of  folution  in  the  ftomach  than 
animal  foods. 

Thus,  Dr.  Stevens  found  that  mutton 
was  more  digeftible  than  potatoe  or  cab- 
bage; but  that  peafe,  beans,  and  the  grains, 
were  lefs  digeftible  than  other  vegetables,  the 
nuts  perhaps  excepted,  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  obferve  here,  that  fome  eminent 
phyficians  have  conceived  an  opinion  that 
potatoes  contain  fome  qualities  that  difpofe 
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to  produce  or  exafperate  fcrophula.  Con- 
verftng  with  my  friend  Dr.  Stack  on  this 
fubjeef,  that  gentleman,  who  is  a native  of 
Ireland,  and  I,  who  have  occafionally  vifited 
that  kingdom,  where  potatoes  form  the  chief 
part  of  the  food  of  the  poor,  concur  in  opi- 
nion that  the  imputation  is  not  well  founded. 

The  lean  of  fat  meats  is  more  digeftible 
than  that  of  lean  meats,  becaufe  the  oily 
particles,  when  incorporated  with  the  muci- 
lage, render  the  juices  of  a more  perfect  ani- 
mal nature. 

§.  65.  Fat,  butter,  and  oil,  have  been,  in 
general,  confidered  as  very  difficult  of  digef- 
tion;  and  it  has,  moreover,  been  alledged, 
that  they  are  very  much  difpofed  to  become 
rancid  by  the  heat  of  the  ftomach.  That 
thefeoily  matters,  if  uled  in  very  large  quan- 
tities and  often,  as  food,  may  opprefs  the 
ftomach  by  their  tenacity  or  vifeidity,  is  very 
probable  j but  as  oil  conftitutes  a very  confi- 
derable  part  of  our  foods,  both  animal  and 
vegetable;  as  the  red  part  of  the  blood  is  fup- 
pofed  to  confift  chiefly  of  oil,  and  as  a large 
quantity  of  oil  is  depofited  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  fat;  it  can 

T 2 hardly 
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hardly  be  conceived  that  a principle  which  is 
fo  predominant  in  our  bodies,  fhould  be  ini- 
mical to  health,  but  the  contrary ; though  all 
its  ufes  in  the  (Economy  may  not  as  yet  have 
been  afcertained. 

With  refpect  to  the  ufe  of  oil  and  fat  in  a 
rancid  ftate,  it  may  be  offenfive  to  the  nerves 
of  the  ftomach  of  perfons  who  have  not  been 
accuftomed  to  fuch  food ; but  the  hardy 
ploughman  eats  his  rufty  bacon  without  in- 
convenience. Rancid  fat  and  oils  are  a con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  foods  of  fome  nations; 
and  it  is  a curious  fact,  that  fome  men  who 
wintered  in  Greenland,  being  exceedingly  af- 
flidted  with  fcurvy,  found,  that  whillt  their 
fait  provifions  increafed  the  difeafe,  the  whale 
fritters,  though  mouldy  and  rancid  to  a high 
degree,  rather  retarded  its  progrefs. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  broiled, 
roafted,  and  fried  meats  are  more  difficult  of 
digeftion  than  boiled  or  ftewed : boiled  meats 
are  certainly  lefs  nutritive,  becaufe  a confider- 
able  part  of  the  juices  is  loft  in  the  boiling; 
the  fame  objection  cannot  be  made  to  ftewed 
meats,  but  they  are  often  too  highly  fealoned. 

The  pupils  of  the  Boerhaavian  fchool,  of 
which  Dr.  Cadogan  is  now  almoft  the  only 
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furvivor,  have  been  very  tenacious  of  the  hy- 
pothecs which  attributes  mod:  difeafes  to 
faults  of  the  humours ; and  every  Lady-Do£lor 
and  old  apothecary  talk  with  great  confidence 
of  foul  and  grofs  humours  being  bred  by  the 
ufe  of  butter,  and  therefore  reftrain  children 
and  young  people  from  the  ufe  of  it.  I have 
already  made  fome  remarks  on  the  fuppofed 
contaminations  of  the  blood,  vol.  I.  p.  9, 
108,  1 38,  &c.  to  which  I refer,  and  fhall  here 
make  fome  farther  obfervations. 

if.  If  children  are  difpofed  to  be  grofs  and 
fat,  the  ufe  of  butter  may  be  improper,  be- 
caufe  it  may  increafe  the  difpofition  to  cor- 
pulency ; otherwife  a moderate  ufe  of  frefh 
butter  may  be  of  ufe,  as  it  may  check  the 
acid  fermentation  which  is  generally  preva- 
lent in  the  ftomach  at  this  period  of  life; 
and  as  all  oily  matters  are  confefiedly  flow  of 
digeflion,  they  may  contribute  to  a longer 
retention  of  the  foods  in  the  ftomach ; for  in 
brilk  and  adtive  children,  it  is  probable  that, 
as  the  appetite  is  too  keen,  the  food  does  not 
remain  long  enough  in  the  ftomach  to  un- 
dergo the  neceflary  changes,  fo  that  it  pafies 
into  the  inteftines  in  a crude  ftate,  and  con- 
tributes to  the  generation  of  worms. 

T 3 idly.  Boils, 
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2 dly.  Boils,  eruptions,  and  other  fuppofed 
effeCts  of  foulnefs  of  blood,  generally  proceed 
from  fome  faults  of  the  perfpiratory  veflels, 
or  fuperficial  glands,  which  retain  fome  acrid 
particles  which  are  generated  even  in  the 
healthieft  bodies.  Hereditary  or  infectious 
taints  may  feem  to  be  an  exception  to  this  opi- 
nion 3 but  there  is  no  proof  that  they  corrupt 
the  general  mafs  of  blood;  it  being  more 
probable  that  they  lurk  in  the  fecretory  or- 
gans, where  being  accumulated  to  a certain 
degree,  they  manife.lt  themfelves  by  tumors, 
eruptions,  &c.  this,  at  leaft,  feems  to  be  the 
cafe  with  fcrophulous  infeCtion. 

3 dly.  Though  Dr.  Cadogan  is  not  always 
very  explicit  in  affigning  his  reafons,'  it  fhould 
feem  that  his  interdicting  roalted,  fried,  or 
baked  meats,  and  fuch  as  are  falted  or  fpiced, 
as  being  improper  for  invalids,  proceeds  from 
the  idea  of  their  creating  impurities  of  the 
blood : I would  obferve,  that  fuch  foods  as 
are  molt:  grateful  to  their  weak  Itomachs  are 
molt:  likely  to  be  converted  into  good  nou- 
rilhment,  as  I lhall  fhew  hereafter.  With 
refpeCt  to  the  rancidity  the  animal  juices  are 
fuppofed  to  contraCt  by  heat  in  this  mode  of 
cookery,  and  which  he  feems  to  conneCt  with 
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indigeftibility  and  foulnefs  of  blood,  his  ipfe 
dixit  is  contradicted  by  experiment ; for  the 
Abbe  Spalanzini  found  that  d re  fled  meats  were 
more  digeftible  than  raw,  and  roafted  meats 
more  fo  than  boiled  j and  Dr.  Stevens,  from 
experiment,  tells  us,  that  the  high-flavoured 
alcalefeent  meats  are  more  digeftible  than 
the  more  infipid. 

4 thly.  There  are  fome  facts  juft  related 
above,  which  (hew  that  rancidity  is  not  fo 
favourable  to  the  generation  of  acrimony  as 
has  been  fuppofed.  Baron  Haller  found  that 
fuet  contained  a conflderable  quantity  of  acid, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  combined  with 
all  oily  and  fatty  fubftances;  and  may  there- 
fore counteract  their  difpofition  to  alcalefeent 
or  putrid  acrimony. 

$thly.  Thefe  obfervations  are  made  to  in- 
validate opinions  taken  upon  truft,  and  not 
to  vindicate  the  ufe  of  luch  foods  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes ; for  they  are  certainly  very  objec- 
tionable in  many  cafes,  as  will  be  taken 
notice  of  in  a future  chapter,  where  the  im- 
propriety of  admitting  them  as  articles  of 
diet,  equally  with  thofe  which  Dr.  Cadcgan 
recommends,  is  explained  on  different  prin- 
ciples. 
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The  firft  necefl'ary  ftep  towards  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  truth,  is  the  detedtion  of  errorj 
and  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  certain 
acrimonies  may  be  introduced  into  the  body 
by  infection,  and  even  generated  in  the  body; 
yet  the  idea  of  a general  morbid  (late  of  the 
blood  being  a frequent  caufe  of  difeafes,  has 
often  been  produdtive  of  a frivolous  or  erro- 
neous practice. 

Having  made  thefe  general  remarks  here, 
J fhall  occasionally  apply  them  hereafter. 


CHAP., 
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CHAP.  X. 

Regimen  of  Diet  for  the  prevention 
of  Diseases. 

* 

Necejjity  for  the  Knowledge  of  Phyfiology  in  form- 
ing Indications  for  Regimen — Food  of  Infants 
— of  Children — When  they  may  ufe  Animal 
Food — Food  of  Young  Ferfons , of  Middle  Age , 
oj  Old  Agey  oj  Women , of  Studious  Men — 
Diet  to  be  adapted  to  different  ‘Temperament sy 
to  the  Way  Gf  Life , Seafon  and  Climate — 
— Important  Remark  on  the  Anticipation  of 
Difeafe. 

PROP.  X.  The  quantity  and  qualities 
of  Foods  and  Drinks  used  by  persons 
in  health  ought  to  be  accommoda- 
ted TO  AGE,  SEX,  CONSTITUTION,  WAY 
OF  LIFE,  SEASON  AND  CLIMATE. 

THE  reader  may  recollect  that  I divided 
foods  and  drinks  into  the  ftimulating 
and  fedative,  which  may  be  denominated  the 
high  or  low  regimen;  and  I (hall  make  ufe  of 
this  diftindtion  in  regulating  the  diet. 
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If  the  knowledge  of  phyfiology  be  neceffary 
for  forming  indications  of  regimen  with  regard 
to  general  health,  it  muft  be  much  more  fo 
when  it  is  to  be  adapted  to  all  the  circumftan- 
ces  enumerated  in  the  general  proportion ; for 
the  ftate  of  the  body,  its  organs  and  functions, 
being  different  under  each,  a knowledge  with 
refpect  to  the  Hate  of  the  body  which  con- 
ftitutes  thefe  differences,  muff  not  only  be 
an  object  of  curiofity,  but  of  real  importance, 
to  thofe  who  fet  a due  value  on  health ; ef- 
pecially  as  it  may  be  attained  by  dedicating  a 
few  hours  to  the  ftudy  of  it:  and  furely  it 
muft  be  more  agreeable  and  fatisfactory  to 
every  perfon  of  underftanding,  to  compre- 
hend the  reafons  for  this  or  that  mode  of 
regimen,  deduced  from  eflablifhed  principles, 
than  to  rely  on  the  mere  ipfe  dixit  of  an  author 
or  practitioner,  who,  in  his  dictatorial  pre- 
cepts, may  be  actuated  by  prejudice  or  caprice. 

The  fubject  of  this  chapter  will  be  better 
underifood  after  a careful  perufal  of  §.  9 j, 
p.  192 ; §.  99,  100,  &c.  Vol.  I.  Effay  I.  p. 
222,  &c.  and  Effay  on  Regimen,  §.  27,  p. 

2°5;  §•  39>  P-  224;  and  §.  49,  p.  251. 

Infants  ought,  in  the  earlieft  period  after 
birth,  to  be  fed  with  the  milk  of  the  mother 
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alone  j and  it  is  exceedingly  to  be  lamented 
that  women  of  rank  and  fortune  almoft 
totally  abandon  their  infant  progeny  to  hire- 
ling nurfes,  inlfead  of  themfelves  difcharging 
one  of  the  moft  necelfary  and  plealing  duties 
of  life. 

Spoon  meat  may  be  given  to  them  fpa- 
ringly  before  the  fourth  month  ,•  and  bifcuit 
boiled  with  water  and  a little  milk,  or  the 
cruft  of  loaf,  are  much  preferable  to  the  pith 
of  bread  or  flour,  which  are  too  glutinous, 
and  produce  acidities,  coftivenefs,  or  fevere 
purging.  Children  ought  to  be  fed  very 
frequently:  when  they  have  teeth,  a little 
animal  food  may  be  allowed  them. 

Young  people  in  good  health  ought  to  ufe 
broths,  and  a large  proportion  of  vegetable 
food:  water  their  only  drink.  From  the  age 
of  25  to  55  the  quantity  of  food  ought  not 
to  be  fo  great  as  in  earlier  periods,  becaufe 
the  growth  'of  the  body  having  been  com- 
pleated,  no  more  is  neceflary  than  to  fupply 
the  daily  wafte.  If  any  wines  are  ufed,  they 
ought  to  be  light  and  thin.* 

After  55,  the  quantity  offolid  foods  ought 
to  be  gradually  leflened,  and  broths  and  other 
liquid  foods  fhould  make  a part  of  the  diet 
* See  Vol.  I.  p.  201,  &c, 
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of  old  age;  and  the  mold  alcalefcent  and  di- 
geftible  animal  foods,  with  a moderate  pro- 
portion of  fpices,  will  be  beneficial;  as  the 
appetite  becomes  lefs  keen,  and  the  fprings  of 
life  more  feeble  and  languid  at  this  period. 
Fermented  drinks  and  generous  wine  are 
allowable  at  this  period  only,  to  fupport  the 
vital  powers,  and  keep  up  the  languid  circu- 
lation. 

Women , being  more  fedentary  than  men, 
require  a lefs  proportion  of  {Emulating  foods ; 
efpecially  if  they  are  {frong,  and  difpofed  to 
be  of  a fanguine  habit. 

If  fedentary  and  ftudious  men  prefer  the 
enjoyment  of  a clear  undemanding  and  a 
ferene  mind,  to  robuft  health,  they  muff  be 
fparing  in  the  ufe  of  animal  food  and  ftrong 
drink.  If  the  body  is  pampered,  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are  weakened;  and  as  fome  inge- 
nious men  have  become  gluttons  and  drunk- 
ards, fo  their  intellects  have  always  been 
proportionably  weakened  and  debated. 

§.  66.  temper  ament.  The  temperaments 

aredeferibed  Vol.  1.  Elfay  I.  p.  222,  &c.  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  diet  ought  to  be  fuited 
to  them. 
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Perfons  of  a firm  habit  generally  eflablifh. 
conflitutional  vigour  by  exercife;  and  as 
their  digePive  powers  are  Prong  and  the 
wafte  of  the  body  confiderabie,  they  a;e  apt 
to  indulge  too  much;  but  they  ought  to 
avoid  excefs,  as  their  difeafes  are  generally 
inflammatory  and  violent.  Strong  drinks 
ought  to  be  ufed  with  moderation,  as  they 
are  often  the  caufe  of  fatal  fevers. 

In  the  delicate  temperament,  the  vigour  of 
the  vital  powers  and  circulation  being  lefs 
than  in  the  firm  habit,  and  the  nervous  fyPem 
much  more  irritable,  a moderately  Pimula- 
ting  regimen  is  mofl  fuitable  to  this  habit : 
tea,  efpecially,  fhould  be  avoided,  and  Prong 
drinks  ufed  fparingly. 

Thofe  of  a f anguine  habit  fhould  avoid 
Stimulating  foods  and  drinks;  and  as  they 
labour  under  an  excefs  of  good  blood,  their 
foods  ought  to  be  chiefly  vegetable,  their 
drink  water. 

If  perfons  of  this  habit  have  irritable 
nerves,  which  is  not  unfrequent,  efpecially 
in  young  women,  the  regimen  of  the  delicate 
temperament  fhould  feem  to  be  beP  fuited  to 
this  Pate  of  the  nerves,  but  the  fulnefs  of 
blood  renders  it  improper  and  unfafe;  for 

it 
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it  would  not  only  exafperate  the  nervous 
irritability,  which  is  fupported  by  an  over- 
tenfion  of  the  blood-veffels,  but  endanger 
fever. 

Perfons  of  a phlegmatic  habit  fhould  ufe 
more  animal  than  vegetable  food;  muftard 
will  be  a proper  addition,  but  oily  and  fat  food 
will  difpofe  to  unweildy  corpulency:  coffee 
will  be  preferable  to  tea;  and  they  may  in- 
dulge in  a moderate  ufe  of  ftrong  drinks, 
efpecially  cyder  and  wine. 

Perfons  of  a dry  temperament,  in  the 
younger  and  middle  periods  of  life,  fhould 
live  chiefly  on  young  meats,  fruits,  and  the 
acefcent  vegetables,  as  their  conftitutional 
heat  is  generally  conflderable,  their  humours 
alealefeent,  and  their  fecretions,  efpecially  the 
bile,  difpofed  to  be  acrid : water  will  be  their 
fafeft  drink;  or  if  they  cannot  abftain  from 
"ftrong  drinks,  cyder  and  fmall  wines  will  be 
moft  eligible,  or  rather  leaft  injurious. 

As  perfons  of  this  habit  are  fometimes,  in 
the  advance  of  life,  difpofed  to  become  hypo- 
chondriacal, from  weaknefs  and  depraved 
fenfibility  of  the  ftomach  and  other  digeftive 
organs;  this  change  of  the  conftitution, 
which  is  often  conne&ed  with  irregular  gout, 

will 
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will  require  a change  of  regimen;  and  a- 
moderate  ufe  of  (Emulating  foods  and  drinks 
may  become  not  only  proper  but  neceflary. 

Thefe  remarks  on  temperamental  regimen, 
though  intended  chiefly  for  the  information 
of  the  young  practitioner,  may  ealily  be  com- 
prehended by  every  other  intelligent  reader, 
who  has  perufed  Vol.  I.  EfTay  I.  p.  224. 

§.  67.  JVay  of  Life.  With  refpedl  to  the 
accommodation  of  diet  to  the  way  of  life,  the 
neceflity  of  this  is  fo  felf-evident,  that  it  may 
only  be  remarked,  that  the  diet  of  a plough- 
man would  opprefs  the  digeflive  and  vital 
organs  of  a fedentary  perfon;  and  that  a {pare 
diet,  chiefly  of  vegetables,  would  not  fupport 
a labouring  man. 

§.68.  More  animal  food  is  required  in 
cold  than  hot  climates;  in  winter  and  fpring, 
than  in  fummer  and  autumn.  With  relpedb 
to  drinks  in  this  temperate  climate,  fermented 
drinks  and  ardent  fpirits  ought  to  be  ufed 
very  temperately  in  all  feafons.  From  the 
Northern  nations  being  much  addicted  to 
ftrong  drinks,  and  their  having  been  rep  re- 
fented  by  fome  of  the  ancients  as  producing 

a kind 
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a kind  of  temporary  madnefs  in  fome  of  the 
Eaftern  countries,  it  has  been  perhaps  too 
haflily  concluded,  that  the  ufe  of  them  is 
improper  in  hot  climates.  The  abufe  of  them 
is  certainly  improper  in  any  climate;  but  it 
is  a well  known  truth  to  thofe  who  have  re- 
lided  in  hot  climates,  that  they  are  there  very 
neceffary,  elpecially  to  thofe  who  are  expofed 
to  intenfe  heat,  for  the  purpofe  of  fuffaining 
the  vital  powers  and  nervous  fyftem  under  its 
debilitating  effects;  nor,  whatever  may  have 
been  remarked  in  the  days  of  Arifiotle , among 
the  Greeks,  who  were  proverbially  jolly  topers , 
have  I ever  obferved  the  flimulating  effects  of 
drunkennefs  to  be  more  extraordinary  in  hot 
climates  than  in  this  country. 

When  a perfon  is  melting  away  in  profufe 
fweats,  in  confequence  of  long  expofure  to  the 
fcorching  rays  of  the  meridian  fun,  many 
very  temperate  men  have  found  it  to  be  indif- 
penfibly  neceffary  to  fwallow  fome  ftrong 
drink,  efpecially  punch,  even  before  dinner; 
as  water  and  lemonade  fometimes  render  the 
difcharge  by  the  fkin  more  profufe,  and  fome- 
times fuddenly  check  it,  by  the  adtion  of  the 
cold  drink  on  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  and 
produce  fever.  A late  very  rel'pedlable  friend 

of 
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of  mine,  who  had  been  a pupil  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Boerhaave , and  long  held  a high 
office  in  one  of  our  colonies,  though  exceed- 
ingly temperate  in  the  ufe  of  ftrong  drinks, 
never  failed,  after  a long  mid-day  journey, 
to  fwallow  a glafs  either  of  ftrong  wine,  or 
of  rum  undiluted;  and  in  America,  the  por- 
ters, and  others  who  labour  during  the  heat 
of  fummer,  being  what  they  call  heat-ftruck , 
have  died  fuddenly,  unlefs  they  drank  a large 
glafs  of  rum  immediately. 

§.  69.  Two  remarks  prefent  themfelves, 
which  have  a diredt  reference  to  the  fubjeCtof 
preventive  regimen,  and  are  very  important. 

\ ft.  It  certainly  would  be  of  great  import- 
ance to  have  fome  general  teft  by  which  we 
might  be  warned  of  the  approach  of  difeafe. 
I have  already  remarked,  that  fo  long  as  we 
find  ourfelves  lightfome  and  alert,  we  may  be 
allured  that  all  the  functions  of  the  body  go 
on  well ; but  that  fomething  is  amifs  when 
we  labour  under  a fenfe  of  heavinefs  and  de- 
preffion,  and  that  difeafe  is  not  very  remote. 
This  approach  to  difeafe  is  generally  con- 
nected with  obfruBed  perfpiration ; and  it 
will  be  right  to  enquire,  by  what  error  in 
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diet,  clothing,  See.  it  has  been  produced,  that 
it  may  be  rectified. 

2 dly.  As  we  fwallow  our  foods  by  pounds, 
and  our  medicines  by  fcruples  and  grains, 
much  more  is  to  be  effedted,  when  we  are 
{lightly  indifpofed,  by  a regulation  of  diet, 
than  even  by  medicine  itfelf.  If,  therefore, 
we  fufpedt  that  we  have  exceeded  in  point  of 
diet,  or  even  if  we  have  not,  a degree  of  ab- 
ftinence  for  a day  or  two,  and  reft,  will  often 
remove  the  uneafy  fenfations.  This  is  more 
peculiarly  neceflary  when,  according  to  the: 
vulgar  phrafe,  we  have  caught  a cold;  which, 
is  always  a confequence  of  obftrudted  perfpi- 
ration.  The  vulgar  maxim  of  nurfing  a cold,, 
and  ftarving  a fever,  is  very  deftructive;  tor 
though  abftinence  on  the  approach  of  fever 
may  often  be  neceflary ; yet  with  relpedt  to: 
colds  it  is  almoft  always  fo,  and  a J pare  regi- 
men may  prevent  many  fatal  confumptions. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Regimen  of  Diet  in  Diseases  in  general. 

Reajons  why  the  Principles  of  Regimen  ought  to  he 
Jludied  by  Invalids,  and  by  young  Medical  Men — 
Various  Gradations  from  Health  to  Difeafe — Difeafes 
from  Excefs  of  Motion — the  general  Signs  of  this 
Excefs — Difeafes  from  Defeft  of  Motion — general 
Signs  of  this  Defeft — Why  the  Signs  of  thefe  ex- 
tremes afford  the  Indications  for  Regimen — Princi- 
ples of  Regimen  more  fnnple  than  thofe  of  Medicine ; 
therefore  more  intelligible — Lady  Doftors  the  proper 
Super intendants  of  Regimen — an  effential  Difference 
between  Medicine  and  Regimen — Errors  of  Writers 
on  Regimen — how  Patients  killed  with  Kindnefs — 
Effefts  of  Regimen  the  bejl  Criterion  of  the  Nature 
of  Difeafes — An  important  Hint  to  Praftitioners — - 
Degrees  of  Regimen. 

PROP.  XI.  The  manifold  diseases  of  the  hu- 
man BODY  BEING  VERY  DIFFERENT  IN  THEIR 
NATURE,  DURATION,  AND  TERMINATIONS,  THE 
QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY  OF  FOODS  OUGHT  TO  BE 
ACCOMMODATED  TO  ALL  THOSE  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

§.  70.  f | thofe  who  have  had  curiofity 
X and  perfeverance  to  ftudy  thofe 
principles  of  phyfiology  and  pathology,  con- 
tained in  the  Natural  Hiftory,  (vof.  I.)  which 
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are  neceffary  to  explain  Regimen  as  a branch 
of  fcience,  the  remaining  Chapters  of  this 
work  will  be  fufficiently  intelligible:  to  fuch 
as  have  not,  they  certainly  will  appear  to  be 
fomewhat  intricate  and  obfcure. 

But  I flatter  myfelf  there  will  be  few  fuch; 
becaufe  the  principles  of  Regimen  are  much 
more  Ample  than  thofe  of  medicine;  and  it 
certainly  muft  yield  much  fatisfaCfion  to 
every  perfon  of  liberal  education,  to  be  con- 
fcious,  that  when  they,  or  their  relatives,  are 
affeCted  with  difeafe,  they  may  at  leafl:  be 
tolerable  judges  of  what  diet  may  be  adapted 
to  their  cafes ; though  they  may  not  chufe 
to  enquire  into  their  medical  treatment ; and 
this  degree  of  knowledge  may  be  more  ne- 
ceffary, as  ordinary  practitioners  often,  and 
phyflcians  fometimes,  are  more  attentive  to 
the  ufe  of  medicine,  than  of  regimen. 

This  Chapter  being  partly  intended  for 
the  ufe  of  young  medical  men,  (for  the  feniors 
will  rarely  deign  to  confefs  that  they  need 
information)  I have  entered  a little  more 
fully  into  the  fubjeCt  than  otherwife  I fhould 
have  done : But  as  medical  men  are  taken 
from  the  common  mafs  of  mankind,  and  are 
confequently  of  different  degrees  of  capacity, 
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there  is  no  reafon  why  perfons  of  liberal 
education  may  not,  with  as  much  facility  as 
any  medical  man,  attain  a competent  know- 
ledge of  any  one  branch  ; though  they  may 
not  be  difpofed  to  enter  fo  deeply  into  en- 
quiries of  this  kind,  as  to  take  in  the  whole 
circle  of  the  fcience. 

Thus  much  being  premifed,  I proceed  to 
offer  fome  preliminary  remarks. 

§.71.  If  we  place  firm  health,  as  it 
were,  in  the  center,  there  are  various  tem- 
peramental degrees  of  it  on  each  fide  of  the 
fcale ; fo  likewife  there  are  various  degrees  of 
difeafe,  which  diverge,  as  it  were,  from  ge- 
neral healths  and  tend  toward  excefs  or  de- 
fe£t  of  the  vital  powers.  See  Vol.  I.  page 
128,  192,  &c. 

The  degrees  of  excefs  or  defect  of  the  vi- 
tal powers,  or  circulation,  from  the  higheft 
point  of  the  fcale,  or  inflammatory  fever,  to 
the  lowed,  or  cachexy  and  dropfy,  are  very 
numerous  j and  the  fkill  and  fagacity  of  the 
phyfician  is  required  to  diftinguifh  thofe  de- 
grees for  the  purpofe  of  preferibing  medicine. 

But  lels  accuracy  is  neceffary  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  preferibing  regimen;  and  all  that  is 
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required  in  this  cafe  is,  a general  knowledge 
of  the  ftate  of  the  vital  powers,  which  may 
be  eafily  obtained  by  attending  to  the  follow- 
ing circumftances. 

lfl.  When  the  pulfe  is  ftrong,  full,  or 
both,  and  the  countenance  rather  ruddy  than 
pale,  rather  full  than  flirunk,  whether  with 
or  without  feverifh  heat  or  quicknefs  of 
pulfe)  whatever  be  the  difeafe  under  which 
the  patient  labours ; the  high  regimen,  which 
comprehends  the  ftimulating  foods  and 
drinks,  fhould  be  ufed  with  great  caution ; as 
it  may  increafe  the  difeafe,  by  exciting  the 
heart  to  violent  exertions. 

2 dly.  When  the  pulfe  is  weak,  the  counte- 
nance pale  or  fallow,  and  flirunk  or  bloated; 
it  is  probable  that  the  low  regimen,  or  the 
fedative  foods  and  drinks,  will  be  improper, 
as  they  will  hill  farther  reduce  the  vital 
powers,  which,  from  the  fymptoms,  feem  to 
be  already  confiderably  below  par. 

3 dly.  In  regulating  the  diet  and  other  non- 
naturals of  the  invalid  or  the  Tick,  it  is  not 
only  neceffary  that  the  caufe  of  the  indifpo- 
fition  or  difeafe  be  avoided;  but  thofe  means 
ufed  which  are  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the 
morbid  caufe:  This  maxim  will  be  under- 
ilood  from  the  following  plain  examples. 
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A is  feized  with  an  inflammatory  fever 
from  a debauch,  violent  exercife,  or  any  other 
ftimulating  caufe  ; it  is  not  fufficient  that  he 
merelv  avoid  thefe  caufes  in  future;  but  he 
muft  ufe  thofe  means  which  are  recom- 
mended in  the  next  chapter. 

B,  whofe  appetite  and  digeftion  are  weak, 
is  affli&ed  with  a flatulent  colic,  from  the 
ufe  of  particular  vegetables;  thefe  fhould  not 
only  be  avoided;  but  moderately  ftimulating 
foods  of  eafy  digeftion  fhould  be  fubftituted. 

C,  inhabiting  a houfe  in  a low  damp  fitu- 
ation,  has  frequent  returns  of  ague,  low 
irregular  fevers,  or  other  complaints,  which 
fhew  that  the  vital  powers  are  weak;  he 
ought  to  remove  into  a fituation  that  is  high 
and  dry,  and  mend  his  diet. 

D finds,  that  on  almoft  every  expofure  to 
the  external  air  he  is  fubject  to  rheumatic 
or  gouty  pains;  his  confining  himfelf  to  his 
houfe  or  chamber  to  avoid  the  evil,  will  be  im- 
proper ; but  he  muft  make  fuch  an  addition 
to  his  clothing  as  may  enable  him  to  ufe  that 
exercife  abroad,  which  is  indifpenfibly  necef- 
fary  to  afford  him  tolerably  firm  health. 

4 thly.  A mere  change  of  regimen,  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  one  of  the  non-naturals  only,  (diet, 
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for  example)  is  not  fufficient}  but  a due 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  all  the  others, 
fo  that  there  may  be  a conformity  between 
the  whole ; and  hence  the  great  advantage 
of  underftanding  the  principles  of  regimen, 
which  can  only  be  attained  by  a knowledge 
of  the  philofophical  and  medical  hiftory  of 
the  human  body  and  mind. 

§.72.  By  attending  to  the  fimple  and 
obvious  rules  and  maxims  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  fe&ions,  and  a careful  perufal  of 
the  following  chapters,  every  invalid  of  com- 
mon underftanding  may  be  tolerably  quali- 
fied to  regulate  the  non-naturals ; and  here 
the  Lady  DoBor  will  be  in  her  proper  pro- 
vince} in  which,  as  fuperintendant  of  regimen , 
file  may  render  moft  efiential  fervice  to  all 
her  connexions,  without  incurring  the  dan- 
ger of  doing  mifchief  j which  muft  ever  be 
the  cafe  in  every  ftep  fhe  may  take  as  a pre- 
fcriber  of  medicine,  there  being  a thoufand 
circumftances  with  refpefr  to  the  latter 
which  require  a degree  of  difcrimination  for 
which  fhe  is  not  qualified.  With  refpect  to 
diet  of  the  invalid  and  fick,  it  will  be  proper 
to  guard  them  againft  one  error  into  which 
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they  are  very  apt  to  fall,  which  is,  their  fo- 
licitude  about  nourifhing  the  fick  with  good 
things  ; for  by  thus  opprefling  the  weak  or- 
gans with  foods  which  they  cannot  digeff, 
thoufands  may  literally  be  faid  to  have  been 
killed  by  kindnefs. 

I fhall  here  take  occafion  to  offer  a general 
remark,  of  which  the  young  pra6litioner  may 
make  an  important  ufe. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,*  that  the 
particular  nature  of  difeafes  is  frequently  fo 
obfcure,  that  the  utmofl  fagacity  cannot  dis- 
cover it;  and  in  fuch  cafes,  it  is  evident,  that 
it  is  at  leaft  an  even  chance  that  medicines  of 
any  power  may  injure  rather  than  benefit  the 
patient.  In  fuch  a ffate  of  uncertainty,  it 
will  certainly  be  prudent  to  give,  in  the 
form  of  medicine,  what  cannot  produce  any 
effential  change;  and  in  the  mean  time  re- 
mark, very  accurately,  the  effedfs  of  diet, 
which  will  often  afford  the  fafefl  clue  to  the 
general  nature  of  the  difeafe;  and  which  be- 
ing afcertained,  we  dial!  have  advanced  one 
ftep  nearer  to  a knowledge  of  its  particular 
nature. 

* Difficulties  of  ftudying  Medicine,  Vol.  I.  page  261,  &c. 
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When  the  pra&itioner  is  called  to  a patient 
under  the  circumftances  alluded  to,  if  he  find 
him  under  the  ufe  of  a Simulating  diet,  it 
will  be  right  to  try  the  effe&s  of  a change  3 
not  only  by  abftinence  from  fuch  foods  and 
drinks,  but  a moderate  ufe  of  the  low  regi- 
men. If  this  change  feem  to  alleviate  the 
fymptoms,  it  affords  a proof  that  the  heating 
Simulating  medicines  are  not  indicated. 

On  the  other  hand;  if  the  patient  has 
either  been  habitually  abftemious,  or  has 
adopted  the  low  regimen  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  the  difeafe,  without  any  abate- 
ment of  the  complaints  ; a moderate  trial  of 
a more  generous  diet,  and  the  ufe  of  ffrong 
drink,  if  it  agrees,  will  indicate  the  ufe  of 
warm  ftimulating  medicines. 

Thus,  as  it  were,  feeling  his  way,  by 
means  of  regimen  of  diet,  and  the  ' corre- 
fpondent  non-naturals,  he  will  avoid  that 
hazardous  embarraffment  which  aprecipitant 
ufe  of  remedies  will  often  produce ; becaufe 
we  cannot  always  diftinguifh  the  diftrefs 
produced  by  difeafe,  from  that  difturbance 
which  proceeds  from  the  operation  of  medi- 
cines. By  this  precaution  of  relying  chiefly 
on  regimen,  he  will  have  the  fatisfa£fion  of 
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knowing,  that  if  he  cannot  render  his  pa- 
tient the  moft  eflential  fervice,  he  is  not  likely 
to  do  him  very  eflential  injury. 

This  hint  may  alfo  be  ufeful  to  the  intel- 
ligent reader,  who,  if  his  medical  prefcriber 
fliall  omit  to  direct  his  regimen,  may,  from 
the  general  rule  now  laid  down,  be  tolerably 
well  qualified  to  regulate  it  himfelf  j always 
remembering,  that  a change  of  that  mode  of 
living  under  which  the  difeafe  commenced, 
whether  it  was,  or  was  not  the  caufe,  will  be 
a much  lafer  means  of  checking  its  progrefs 
than  by  tampering  with  magnefia,  aloetic 
and  analeptic  pills,  &c. 

§.  73.  Before  we  proceed,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  point  out,  in  one  view,  the  different 
degrees  of  regimen  which  will  be  recom- 
mended in  the  following  chapters:  Thefe  I 
divide  into  the  high , the  low , the  moderate , 
and  the  alterative. 

ijl.  The  high  Jlimulating , cordial,  or  dif- 
penfing  regimen,  comprehends  the  ufe  of 
highly-flavoured  animal  foods,  (fometimes 
falted)  in  preference  to  the  infipid,  flip- 
pery,  mucilaginous  j and  thofe  feafoned  with 
cayenne  pepper  or  the  fpices,  and  rather 
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roafted  or  broiled,  than  boiled,  accompanied 
with  the  ufe  of  fermented  drinks,  and  generous 
wines,  warm  cloathing  and  covering,  exercife 
accommodated  to  the  ftrength,  earl/  riling, 
and  a very  moderate  proportion  of  deep. 

2 dly.  The  low  fedative , or  reducing  regi- 
men; being  the  oppohte  of  all  thefe,  will  be 
treated  of  in  the  next  chapter;  and  is  that 
which  is  fuited  to  thofe  difeafes  in  which  the 
vital  powers  are  exerted  to  a degree  confider- 
ably  above  the  natural  Ifandard. 

3 dly.  The  moderate  or  fpare  regimen  lies 
between  thofe  extremes,  and  is  that  which  is 
bed;  adapted  to  that  ftate  of  the  body  which  is 
frequently  met  with  in  flight  indifpolitions, 
low  fevers,  not  of  the  hecfic  kind,  invalids, 
and  convalefcents.  But  this  regimen  cannot 
be  afcertained  or  defcribed,  as  it  depends 
upon  a variety  of  circumftances;  but  it  is 
ever  to  be  held  as  an  invariable  maxim,  that 
it  be  more  fparing  than  what  the  patient  has 
been  accuftomed  to  in  health. 

Afthly.  The  alterative  regimen  is  that  which 
confifts  in  abftinence  from  the  ufe  of  animal 
foods  and  ltrong  drinks ; and  in  a perfevering 
ufe,  perhaps  forlife,  of  milk,  vegetables,  and 
light  puddings. 
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§.  74.  As  we  are  now  to  confider  the 
employment  of  regimen  in  difeafes,  it  may 
be  proper  to  recollect  the  diftindlion  which 
has  been  eftablifhed  (page  147)  between  me- 
dicine, fo  called,  and  regimen.  Dr.  Arbuthnot , 
and  fome  other  authors  on  diet,  have  been 
very  minute  in  afeertaimng  the  medical 
powers  of  diet,  and  have  arranged  the  arti- 
cles of  it  into  clalfes  correfponding  with  thofe 
of  medicine.  Some  articles,  which  are  in 
daily  ufe  as  foods,  have  medicated  powers, 
but  they  are  very  flight;  and  there  is  fome- 
thing  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  ploughmen, 
porters,  and  chairmen,  fwallowing  daily,  ce- 
phalics,  eccoprotics,  diuretics,  and  antifeor- 
butics,  under  the  guife  of  beef  and  mutton, 
turnips  and  cabbage,  ale  and  porter;  an 
idea,  by  the  bye,  which  thefe  honefl:  fellows 
would  not  much  relifh;  but  with  more  truth 
it  might  be  alledged,  that  the  imaginary  in- 
valid makes  Anderfon’s  and  James’s  ana- 
leptic pills  a part  of  his  daily  bread.  The 
influence  of  falhion  is  wonderful;  in  thelafl: 
century,  Dodtors  converted  food  into  phyfle; 
in  this  the  patient  converts  phyfle  into  food. 
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Regimen  in  acute  Diseases. 

Indications  for  Regimen  in  high  Fevers — fuch 
Fevers  how  preve?ited  or  checked  in  the  be- 
ginning— Firf  Indication  how  complied  with 
— Fhe  Means  pointed  out  by  the  Second  In- 
dication— Flints  to  Mijirefes  of  Families — 
Hints  to  Practitioners  on  fome  very  important 
points  cf  Practice. 

PROP.  XII.  Morbid  affections  of  the 

VITAL  POWERS,  WHICH  PROCEED  FROM,  OR 

i 

ARE  ACCOMPANIED  WITH,  VIOLENT  IN- 
CREASE OF  THE  CIRCULATION,  /.  e.  HIGH 

• 

FEVER,  NECESSARILY  REQUIRE  A SEDA- 
TIVE REGIMEN;  A DUE  REGARD  BEING 
ALWAYS  HAD  TO  THE  VITAL  INDICATION. 

AFTER  what  has  been  faid  in  the  pre- 
cedingchapter,and  in  Vol.  I.  Effay  ift. 
page  144,  192,  6cc.  the  following  remarks 
will  be  fuffidently  intelligible. 
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§.  75.  The  indications  of  regimen  are, 
lji.  To  avoid  whatever  may  increafe  the 
violence  of  circulation  ; 

idly.  To  adopt  that  regimen  which  rr  ay 
be  moft  conducive  to  counteract  or  mitigate 
the  morbid  affedtions ; 

^dly.  To  fupport  the  powers  of  life. 

§.  76.  This  firft  indication  is  fatisfied  by 
abftaining  from  all  the  ftimulants,  Table  II. 
Clafs  1 ft  and  3d,  and  the  condiments  and 
ftrong  drinks,  and  avoiding  exercife,  ftrong 
light,  noife,  and  the  ftimulating  paflions. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  many  fatal 
fevers  might  be  prevented,  or  checked  in  their 
commencement,  were  the  rules  laid  down  at 
the  end  of  Chap.  IX.  attended  to,  and  joined 
with  the  regimen  laid  down  in  this  and  the 
fecond  indication. 

\ 

§.  77.  The  fecond  indication  points  out 
the  reverfe  of  all  thefe,  vifc.  The  ufe  of  the 
fedative  drinks,  and  liquid  vegetable  roods  ; 
fuch  efpecially  as  are  not  very  nutritive,  and 
bathing  the  legs  in  temperately  warm  water. 
The  inftinClive  averfion  of  the  patient  to 
animal  foods,  and  the  defire  of  cooling  fub- 

acid 
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acid  drinks,  point  out  clearly  what  ought  to 
be  done,  and  what  avoided. 

Here  I beg  leave  to  offer  a few  hints  to 
miftreffes  of  families,  who  cannot  difcharge  a 
duty  more  worthy  of  their  fex,  whatever 
their  rank  may  be,  than  by  fuperintending 
the  regimen  of  the  fick,  whether  their  rela- 
tions, fervants,  or  their  indigent  neighbours, 
and  taking  care  that  the  good  effedts  of  diet 
and  medicine  be  not  counteracted  by  hot 
rooms,  heavy  bed-clothes,  clofe  curtains,  and 
heating  drinks. 

i ft.  Colds  and  Coughs,  which  are  very  fre- 
quent in  this  unfteady  climate,  very  often 
terminate  in  fatal  confumption  by  neglect  or 
mifmanagement.  The  regimen  indicated 
above,  iff  and  2d,  ought  to  be  rigidly 
adopted  3 and  as  medicine  may  be  neceffary, 
if  the  ftarving  plan  does  not  fucceed,  I would 
juft  hint  to  the  apothecary,  that  early  bleed- 
ing and  purging  would  be  more  conducive  to 
the  lafety  of  the  patient  than  faline  draughts, 
and  fperrnaceti  mixtures. 

zdly.  Fleurifies  and  rheiunatic  fevers  may 
often  be  checked  or  much  mitigated  by  the 
low  regimen ; agues , on  the  other  hand,  re- 
quire a generous  ftimulating  diet  in  the  in- 
tervals 
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tervals  of  the  fits,  without  which  the  bark 
will  often  fail ; and  apothecaries  do  not  al- 
ways attend  to  this  circumftance. 

3 dly.  Many  patients  in  the  fmall-pox  and 
meafles  have  been  deftroyed  by  a heating  re- 
gimen, and  the  exclufion  of  cool  air. 

4 thly.  Many  very  ufeful  members  of  fo- 
ciety  have  been  loft  by  the  milmanagement 
of  women  in  child-bed. 

As  the  body  is  very  irritable  during  that 
ftate,  and  there  is  a ftrong  difpofition  to  fe- 
ver ; hot  rooms,  and  ftimulating  foods  and 
drinks,  fhould  be  raoft  carefully  avoided, 
$tbly.  Cleanlinefs  is  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  in  all  fevers  ; and  care  ought  there- 
fore to  be  taken,  that  their  fick  fervants  and 
indigent  neighbours  be  enabled  to  change 
their  linen  and  bed-clothes  frequently;  and 
they  fhould  be  enjoined,  if  not  very  weak,  to 
quit  their  beds  and  rooms  for  a fhort  time 
daily,  that  both  may  be  ventilated. 

6 thly.  Profufe  difcharges  of  blood  may 
take  place,  and  endanger  life,  before  medical 
afliftance  can  be  obtained. 

In  fuch  cafes,  the  patient  ought  to  be  laid 
upon  the  bed,  and  very  {lightly  covered; 
fmall  and  frequent  draughts  of  water,  as  cold 
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as  potTible,  are  to  be  fwallowed  ; the  doors 
and  windows  thrown  open  ; and  linen  cloths 
dipped  in  the  coldeft  water  and  vinegar 
fhould  be  often  applied  to  the  parts  that  are 
neared:  to  the  bleeding  veffels. 

If  the  patient  faints  from  lofs  of  blood,  he 
(or  fhe)  ought  not  to  be  immediately  roufed 
by  fmelling  bottles,  or  other  ftimulating 
means,  becaufe  the  blood,  by  coagulating  in 
the  ends  of  the  bleeding  veffels,  will  be  the 
molt  effectual  means  of  flopping  the  dif- 
charge.  Though  fome  perfon  may  be  at 
hand  who  can  bleed}  if  the  patient  has  been 
in  a weak  ftate,  and  the  difcharge  has  not 
been  produced  by  fome  violent  blow,  bruife, 
or  fall,  and  the  pulfe  is  low  and  weak,  bleed- 
ing may  increafe,  inflead  of  checking  the 
difcharge. 

§.  78.  The  explanation  of  the  3d  or  vital 
indication  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  young 
practitioner;  who  is  requefted  to  pay  due 
attention  to  it. 

So  long  as  the  inflammatory  ftage  of  the 
difeafe  continues,  the  low  or  fedative  regi- 
men ought  to  be  purfued  very  fteadily,  as  the 
only  means  of  fubduing  the  difeafe. 


But 
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But  there  is  a certain  point  beyond  which  1 
the  fedative  regimen  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
tended  i that  is,  when  the  vital  powers  are  fo 
much  reduced,  either  by  the  violence  of  the 
difeafe,  the  fedative  operation  of  remedies,  or 
the  low  diet,  that  life  itfelf  would  be  endan- 
gered by  purfuing  that  plan.  The  third  or 
vital  indication  takes  place  at  this  period  j 
and  as  the  management  of  this  indication  is 
a very  nice  and  delicate  point,  much  (kill  is 
required  to  avoid  error. 

if.  Practitioners  may  carry  the  reducing 
plan  too  far,  and  the  patient  either  finks  en- 
tirely, or,  in  attempting  to  cure  the  fever,  he 
is  difeiplined  into  a dropfv. 

2 dly.  But  it  more  frequently  happens  that 
fufflciently  powerful  remedies,  and  an  ade- 
quate regimen,  being  neglected  in  the  begin- 
ning; the  difeafe  gains  ground  very  rapidly, 
and  the  practitioner,  alarmed  by  the  increafe 
of  weaknefs  confequent  thereof,  rufhes  pre- 
cipitancy into  the  ufe  of  highly  ftimulating 
remedies,  before  the  inflammatory  ftage  of 
the  difeafe  has  fubfided;  and  overwhelms  the 
powers  of  life,  by  fuperadding  one  ftimulus 
to  another.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Sydenham 
tells  us,  that  a patient  being  apparently  fo 
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weak  that  he  was  doubtful  whether  he  fhould 
bleed  him  or  not,  he  ventured  to  open  a 
vein  j the  pulfe  role,  and  the  ftrength  in- 
creafed  as  the  blood  flowed.  Had  the  Do6lor, 
by  a falfe  eftimation  of  the  real  caufe  of  the 
extreme  weaknefs,  ordered  a cordial  draught, 
inftead  of  bleeding,  his  patient  muft  un- 
doubtedly have  died. 

3 dly.  Even  when  ftimulants  may  be  ne~ 
cefiary  to  fupport  the  flrength,  inftead  of  a 
cautious  and  temperate  ufe  of  broths  and 
wine,  hot  ftimulating  medicines  are  generally 
and  very  injudicioufly  preferred. 

§.  79.  In  my  remarks  on  the  different 
kinds  of  fever,  Vol.  I.  Effay  I.  page  146  to 
150,  I obferved  that  fome  of  them,  either 
from  their  commencement,  or  in  the  ad- 
vanced ftages,  were  what  are  termed  low 
fevers*,  from  the  pulfe  being  weak  and  very 
quick,  the  heat  unfteady  and  unequal,  and 
the  ftrength  much  deprefled.  Under  fuch 
circumftances,  whatever  may  be  the  nature 
of  the  fever,  remittent,  intermittent,  ner- 
vous, putrid,  malignant,  &c.  moderately 
ftimulating  foods  and  wine,  either  alone  or 
diluted,  will  be  much  preferable  to  cordial 
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and  heating  medicines.  But  as  I have  re- 
marked in  Eflay  I.  page  152,  fuch  low  fevers 
are  frequently  accompanied  with  inflamma- 
tion of  particular  organs,  as  of  the  brain, 
lungs,  liver,  ftomach,  inteftines,  or  mefen- 
tery ; a contra-indication  arifes,  which  is 
exceedingly  perplexing;  for,  whilft  the  great 
debility  of  the  vital  and  nervous  fyflems  de- 
mands the  ufe  of  ftimulants;  they  are  con- 
traindicated by  the  local  inflammation,  which 
renders  tliefe  fevers  much  more  fatal  than 
their  general  nature.  In  fuch  complicated 
cafes,  the  ufe  even  of  ftimulating  diet  ought 
not  to  be  carried  farther  than  juft  to  fup- 
port  the  conftitutional  powers  to  fuch  a de- 
gree, as  may  enable  it  to  give  efficacy  to  the 
neceflary  remedies. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

Regimen  of  Diet  for  Invalids  and 
Convalescents. 

'This  Chapter  intended  for  the  Information  of 
Valetudinarians — Invalids  what-3  Connexion 
of  their  fate  with  particular  1 Temperaments — ■ 
Cachexy  what — Imaginary  Invalids , Advice 
to  them — Convalef cents  what — Advice  to  the 
Ladies  concerning  the  Management  of  them — 
Diet  of  Invalids  and  Convalef  cents  -3  Breakfaf , 
Dinner , Supper. 

PROP.  XIII.  Regimen  of  diet  adapted 

TO  INVALIDS  AND  CONVALESCENTS  OUGHT 
TO  BE  SUCK  AS  MAY  NOT  OPPRESS  THE 
WEAK  ORGANS,  DUE  REGARD  BEING  HAD 
TO  THE  STATE  OF  THE  VITAL  AND  DI- 
GESTIVE ORGANS. 

THIS  chapter  is  chiefly  intended  for  the 
ufe  of  thole  who  undertake  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  own  regimen,  andinterpofe, 
too  frequently,  and  always  very  improperly, 
the  ufe  of  remedies,  either  on  their  own  fug- 
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geftion,  or  of  thofe  who  are  very  little,  if  at 
all,  better  qualified  to  diredton  fo  important 
an  occafion.  I have  already,  p.  290,  made 
fome  remarks  on  the  ufe  of  medicines  as  pre- 
ventives of  difeafe. 

§.  80.  Invalids  or  valetudinarians  are 
either  fuch  whole  conftitutions  have  always 
been  weakly  5 — or  fuch  as  have  been  brought 
into  this  ftate  by  former  difeafes,  from  which 
they  never  perfectly  recover  j — or  fuch  as 
gradually  decline  in  their  ftate  of  health,  and 
remain  in  a ftate  verging  toward  difeafe, 
without  labouring  under  any  difeafe  to  which 
a name  can  be  given. 

I fhall  make  fome  remarks  on  each  of  thefe. 

§.  81.  The  ftate  of  the  flrft  kind  of  inva- 
lids may  be  underftood  from  what  is  faid  on 
the  delicate  temperament,  Vol.  I.  Eft'ay  I. 
p.  225;  and  the  regimen  beft  adapted  to 
this  ftate,  from  what  is  faid  p.  293  of  this 
volume. 

Thofe  whofe  health  has  been  impaired  by 
former  difeafes,  have  generally  a weak  and 
irritable  ftate  of  the  nerves,  and  therefore  in 
many  refpedts  refemble  the  former. 
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Perfons  who  come  under  the  lad  head,  are 
fuch  as  are  faid  to  labour  under  a cachexy  or 
bad  habit  of  body  ; and  as  this  date  feems  to 
be  only  an  increafed  degree  of  the  phlegma- 
tic temperament,  (Vol.  I.  Eflay  I.  p.  226, 
&c.)  therefore  the  regimen  of  diet  for  this 
habit  (p.  244)  will  be  well  adapted  for  ca- 
chetic patients,  whofe  pale,  fallow,  bloated, 
and  fometimes  jaundiced  complexion,  fhort- 
nefs  of  breath  on  the  lead  motion,  and  a 
tendency  of  the  ancles  to  fwell  towards  even- 
ing, fhew  that  the  vital  powers  are  languid, 
the  organs  in  a torpid  date,  and  that  there  is 
a drong  difpofition  to  paify,  dropfy,  and  a 
variety  of  other  chronic  difeafes ; which  may 
be  prevented  by  a moderately  dimulating  diet, 
and  fuch  a degree  of  mufcular  exercife  as  may 
give  vigour  and  energy  to  the  languid  vital 
and  nervous  powers;  ever  remembering, 
however,  that  invalids  of  every  defcription 
ought  carefully  to  avoid  every  kind  of  excefs, 
by  which  the  digedive  organs  may  be  weak- 
ened, and  the  vital  and  mufcular  powers 
overdrained. 

There  never,  perhaps,  was  a period  in 
which  the  number  of  invalids  was  fo  great  in 
this  kingdom,  as  at  prelent,  owing  to  a va- 
riety of  caufes. 
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But  the  molt  unhappy  of  the  valetudinary 
tribe  are  thofe  who  labour  under  imaginary 
difeafes,  are  “ Tick  by  way  of  amufement, 
<c  and  melancholy  to  keep  up  their  fpirits  ” 
and  whofe  chief  comfort  is  the  pleafure  of  com- 
plaining. 

Perfons  of  this  defcription,  irritable,  timid, 
and  anxious,  by  becoming  the  dupes  of  fel- 
fifh  pradlitioners,  or  ignorant  quacks,  fall 
into  the  very  difeafes  they  fo  much  dread,  and 
drag  on  a miferable  life,  the  vidlims  of  vain 
fears,  and  abfurd  credulity. 

To  fuch  miferable  beings  I earneftly  re- 
commend a ferious  perufal  of  the  very  inge- 
nious Mr.  Colman  s farce  of  the  Spleen ; where, 
with  much  truth,  wit,  and  humour,  the 
whimfical  invalid  will  find  himfelf  admirably 
defcribed  in  the  character  of  Doily. 

Where  there  is  no  real  difeafe,  it  fcarcely 
need  be  obferved  that  there  can  be  no  room 
for  any  other  remedies,  befides  what  a gene- 
rous diet,  moderate  exercife,  and  rational 
employment  of  the  mind,  enlivened  occafion- 
ally  by  inoffenfive  amufements,  will  afford 
them;  and  it  will  not,  I trull,  be  deemed  an 
empirical  puff,  if  I recommend  for  their  in- 
formation and  amufement,  the  “Natural 
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“ Hiftory  of  the  Human  Body  and  Mind,” 
which  will  guard  them  againfi:  thofe  ill- 
grounded  apprehenfions  which  are  often 
created,  or  at  lead  nurtured,  by  the  prefent 
fafhionable  reading  of  popular  treatifes  on 
the  pra&ice  of  phyfic;  and  are  confirmed  by 
ignorant  or  unprincipled  men,  to  the  de- 
fhuCtion  of  health  and  peace  of  mind,  and, 
not  unfrequently,  the  ruin  of  fortune. 

Many  deplorable  inftances  of  this  kind 
occur  almofl  daily,  of  unhappy  hypochon- 
driacs, who  having  run  the  gauntlope  of 
regular  and  empirical  pra&ice,  and  being 
difappointed  in  their  expectations  from  fpe- 
eife  and  infallible  remedies , have  at  length 
recourfe  to  the  brandy  bottle ; and  a difeafe, 
at  firfi:  imaginary,  terminates  in  incurable 
palfy  or  dropfy. 

§.  82.  Co?ivalefcents  are  fuch  perfons  as 
are  recovering  from  difeafe.  As  the  medical 
man  often  leaves  his  recovering  patients 
without  laying  down  fuch  rules  of  regimen 
as  may  fecure  them  againfi:  relapfe;  this  bufi- 
nefs  comes  immediately  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  Ladies , and  it  is  recommended  to  them 
that  they  reftrain  the  fick,  efpecially  fervants 
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and  indigent  neighbours,  who  are  very  apt  to 
indulge  a keen  appetite  after  fevers,  from 
palling  fuddenly  from  a fpare  and  fedative, 
to  a full  and  flimulating  diet.  Many  lives 
have  been  loll  for  want  of  due  precaution  in 
this  refpect ; for  the  organs  being  left  very 
irritable  by  difeafe,  a Hidden  Him  ulus  will 
eafily  rekindle  a fever  or  inflammation. 

I lhall  now  proceed  to  make  a few  remarks 
on  the  diet  of  invalids  and  convalefcents. 

§.  83.  Break/ aft.  The  ordinary  articles  of 
breakfaft,  ufed  by  almoft  all  ranks  of  people 
in  this  kingdom,  are,  tea,  bread  and  butter. 

From  what  I have  faid  on  the  properties 
of  tea,  it  is  evident  that  bohea  is  preferable  to 
green,  as  being  lefs  fedative;  and  with  a con- 
fiderabie  proportion  of  cream  and  fugar,  its 
bad  effects  may,  in  fome  degree,  be  coun- 
teracted. 

Some  perfons  have  fubftituted  an  infufion. 
of  baum  or  fage,  which  are  weak  aromatics, 
and  probably  preferable  to  the  Chinefe  plant; 
but  I totally  difapprove  of  the  p raid  rice  of 
drinking  either  thefe,  or  chamomile  tea,  as  a 
breakfaft;  a long  and  conftarit  ufe  of  aro- 
matics or  bitters  being  very  injurious  to  the 
ftomach. 
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It  were  better  if  milk  and  water  fweetened 
were  ufed,  and  rather  cold  than  hot,  gradually 
increafmg  the  quantity  of  milk,  until  the 
ftomach  can  bear  it  alone,  without  fugar; 
for  wherever  there  is  a tendency  to  acidity,  as 
is  almoft  always  the  cafe  in  the  ftomach  of 
invalids,  fugar  certainly  increafes  it. 

The  objection  to  milk  is  its  too  fpeedy  co- 
agulation in  the  ftomach,  in  which  cafe  the 
coloftrum,  or  curd,  becomes  fo  hard  and 
tenacious,  as  to  be  fcarcely  foluble.  Milk 
certainly  does  coagulate  in  every  ftomach; 
but  when  the  coagulation  goes  on  flowly, 
a portion  of  the  grofler  part  remains  fuf- 
pended  in  the  whey,  and  paftes  the  ladteals, 
and  the  remainder  is  lefs  firm  and  vifcid. 
Some  medical  men  have  recommended  a fmall 
portion  of  brandy  or  rum  to  prevent  too 
fpeedy  a coagulation;  but  fuch  an  addition 
is  improper,  and  may  create  a bad  habit.  In 
a few  cafes,  I have  advifed  a fmall  propor- 
tion of  chalk  or  magnefia,  either  taken  in  a 
little  water  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  before 
breakfaft,  or  mixed  with  the  milk,  gradually 
leftening  the  quantity  as  the  acidity  of  the 
ftomach  is  fubdued. 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
many  invalids  cannot  bear  milk  as  an  article 
of  diet;  in  fuch  cafes  whey  or  butter-milk 
may  be  fubftituted.  A gentleman  who  had 
been  put  upon  a milk  diet,  and  was  recover- 
ing from  a chronic  diarrhoea,  having  drank 
fome  bad  mulled  wine  at  an  alehoufe,  and 
his  milk  on  his  return,  was  feized  with  an 
inflammatory  conftipation  of  his  bowels.  By 
the  ule  of  purgatives  he  not  only  difcharged 
by  vomit,  but  by  ftool,  many  large  balls  of 
coagulated  milk,  which  had  probably  been 
accumulating  for  weeks ; but  his  former  diar- 
rhoea recurred,  and,  after  feveral  weeks,  de- 
ffroyed  him.  The  reader  is  referred  to  fome 
remarks  on  milk,  Chap.  V.  §.21. 

Coffee  is  ufed  by  fome  perfons  as  a break- 
faff;  but  though  many  medical  virtues  have 
been  attributed  to  it,  yet  its  predominant 
quality,  as  a fedative,  renders  it  objectionable, 
unlefs  a conflderable  quantity  of  cream  or 
milk  be  added  to  it. 

Chocolate  rarely  fits  eafily  on  the  ftomach 
of  invalids,  owing  to  the  indigeftible  quality 
of  all  of  the  nut  kind;  yet  when  ufed  very 
weak  at  firff,  and  the  proportion  of  the  nut 
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gradually  increafed,  I have  known  it  to  fit  at 
length  very  eafily:  it  is  very  nutritive. 

New  bread  is  certainly  improper  for  inva- 
lids ; bifeuit,  or  bread  one  or  two  days  old, 
and  toaded,  is  preferable;  and  the  houfhold 
or  the  fcandard  breads  are  better  than  that 
made  with  the  fine  if  flour.  Doctor  Cadogan  s 
fevere  interdict  again!!  bread  is  not  well 
founded:  fee  Chap.  VI.  §.  31. 

What  final!  I fay  to  butter,  as  an  article  of 
break  fail?  Medical  men  have  been  aimed 
unanimous  in  condemning  it  as  an  improper 
article  of  diet  for  invalids.  Foods  of  an 
oily  nature  are  certainly  not  the  mod  eafy  of 
digedion,  that  is  to  fay,  they  remain  longer 
in  the  domach  than  fome  other  foods ; but  as 
butter  certainly  checks  that  fermentation 
which  is  prevalent  in  four  domachs,  it  may 
be  of  life;  and  if  it  contributes  to  the  reten- 
tion of  the  food  in  the  domach,  the  digedion. 
fo  far  as  depends  on  this  organ,  will  be  more 
compleat;  and  I believe  one  of  the  principal 
evils  attending  the  indigedion  of  invalids,  is, 
the  foods  being  retained  too  fhort  a fpace  of 
time  in  the  domach,  partly  from  its  weak- 
ness, fometimes  from  excels  of  irritability. 
Good  frefh  butter,  therefore,  with  a mode- 
rate 
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rate  proportion  of  fait  joined  with  it,  may, 
I think,  be  ufed  at  breakfaft,  efpecially  with 
tea;  and  thole  who  think  it  is  rendered  ran- 
cid by  heat,  though  I am  not  of  that  opinion, 
may  ufe  it  with  cold  toaft.  It  will  certainly 
be  unneceflary  either  with  chocolate  or  milk. 
See  Chap.  V.  §.21,  fome  remarks  on  butter. 

Some  invalids,  being  incommoded  by  all 
the  liquid  articles  of  breakfaft  enumerated 
above,  have  been  folicitous  to  find  fubfti- 
tutes. 

One  Gentleman,  lately  my  patient,  ate  a 
bit  of  cold  meat  with  muftard,  and  found  it 
fat  very  eafily,  though  it  has  not  agreed  with 
others  to  whom  I have  recommended  it; 
others  have  found  a cruft  of  bread  with  a 
glafs  of  cold  water  to  be  preferable  to  any 
other;  and  fome  have  preferred  a little  plain 
foup  with  toaft.  In  the  wine  countries, 
grapes  and  bread  are  often  ufed  as  break- 
faft; and  where  the  ftomach  will  bear  fruit, 
it  would  be  a proper  breakfaft  for  invalids : 
fee  Chap.  VI.  §.29,  p.  210.  The  invalid 
may  make  his  election,  after  trying  all;  nor 
can  there  be  any  objection  to  animal  food 
for  breakraft,  if  it  does  not  incommode  the 
ftomach. 
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3 have  remarked  that  invalids  have,  in  ge- 
neral, wifhed  to  avoid  eating  between  break- 
fall  and  dinner,  on  the  fuppolition  that  it 
would  fpoil  their  appetites  for  this  grand  and 
favourite  meal.  But  as  fuch  perfons  eat  very 
little  at  a meal,  and  few  can  bear  falling  from 
ten  in  the  morning  to  four  or  five  in  the 
afternoon,  efpecially  if  acid  abounds  in  the 
ilomach,  a little  foup  with  dry  toall  may  be 
taken  about  one  or  two  o’clock.  I have  feen 
very  good  effedls  from  this  practice  being 
adopted  by  invalids.  By  taking  food  fre- 
quently, the  llomach  is  lefs  opprefled,  and 
performs  its  office  more  compleatly ; the 
fever  of  digellion  is  avoided,  and  too  much 
chyle  is  not  fent  into  the  circulation  at  once, 
which,  by  its  llimuius,  excites  a kind  of 
temporary  fever,  which  certainly  retards  the 
nourilhment  of  the  body  ; and  the  flight 
repall  I have  recommended,  prevents  reple- 
tion from  excefs  at  dinner. 

§.  84.  Dinner.  From  the  remarks  al- 
ready made,  the  reader  will  conceive,  that 
when  invalids  labour  under  difeafes  accom- 
panied with  weaknefs  and  acidity  of  the 
llomach,  I Avail  recommend  the  moll  alca- 
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lelcent  meats  as  preferable  for  the  dinner 
meal;  and  thofe  rather  roafted  than  boiled; 
as  their  alcalefcency  is  increafed  by  this  mode 
of  dreffmg  thofe  foods,  and  their  nutrition  is 
more  concentrated.  This  injunction  is  pe- 
culiarly necelfary  for  perfons  who  have  gout 
flying  about  them,  and  cannot  fix  it;  for  by 
giving  a fpur  to  the  conftitution  which  creates, 
a degree  of  inflammatory  difpofition  or  dia- 
thefis,  a regular  fit  may  be  procured. 

A general  obfervation  of  great  importance 
occurs  here.  In  the  accoupt  given  of  the 
procefs  of  digeftion,  it  was  remarked,  Vol.  I. 
Effay  I.  p.  161,  that  a confiderable  quantity 
of  air  is  extricated  or  fet  loofe  by  the  warmth 
of  the  ftomach,  and  the  diffolution  of  the 
food.  Two  important  inferences  are  to  be 
drawn  from  it:  1 \fi.  That  the  air,  expanded 
by  heat,  adds  very  much  to  the  bulk  of  the 
contents  of  the  ftomach,  puffs  it  up,  ftretches 
and  weakens  the  coats  of  this  organ,  very 
much  interrupts  digeftion,  and  renders  it 
very  imperfect.  2 dly.  That  as  dinner  is  the 
chief  meal,  and  we  not  only  fwallow  more  at 
that  than  any  other,  and  of  fuch  a mixture  of 
animal  and  vegetable  foods  as  create,  or  ra- 
ther part  with,  much  air;  all  perfons,  thofe 
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efpecially  who  have  weak  ftomachs,  ought  to 
be  cautious  of  ufing  foods  which  afford  much 
air;  and  moreover,  as  all  foods  afford  more 
or  lefs,  they  ought  to  leave  off  eating  before 
there  is  any  fenfe  of  fulnefs,  otherwife  the  air, 
in  the  courfe  of  digeftion,  will  opprefs  ex- 
ceedingly, and  from  want  of  due  caution  in 
this  refpedt,  many  perfons  in  health  weaken 
their  ftomachs,  and  many  invalids  have  their 
digeftive  powers  irreparably  deftroyed. 

In  this  opinion,  therefore,  I diffent  from 
Dr.  Cadogan , who  not  only  recommends 
young  meats,  tripe,  and  other  infipid  muci- 
laginous foods,  fo  much  under-boiled  as  to 
be  half  raw;  but  totally  reprobates  all  ani- 
mal foods,  which  are  ftimulating  and  alca- 
lefcent  in  their  nature,  or  are  rendered  fo  by 
cookery,  pickling,  preferving,  or  high  fauces; 
and  yet  the  Doctor  is  fo  inconfiftent,  as  to 
recommend  broiled  meats,  which  undergo  a 
greater  change  by  the  force  of  fire  in  this 
way,  than  by  any  other  mode  of  cookery. 

I entirely  accord  with  the  Do6tor  in  opi- 
nion, that  where  the  digeftive  powers  are  fuf- 
ftciently  vigorous,  neither  faked  or  fmoaked 
meats  or  pickles  are  neceffary  or  beneficial 
but  when  the  digeftive  powers  are  wea  k 
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which  I fuppofe  to  be  the  cafe,  I have  known 
the  rnofl  beneficial  effedls  from  indulging 
patients  occafionally  with  thefe  relifiiing 
morfels,  whofe  languid  appetites  and  ilo- 
machs  would  have  loathed  the  Dodlor’s  in- 
fipid  regimen. 

The  habit  of  drinking  tea  or  coffee  in  the 
afternoon  is  fo  general,  that  even  invalids 
confider  it  as  indifpenfible.  It  were  better,, 
however,  to  avoid  thefe  beverages,  or  drink 
only  one  difh  of  either,  provided  no  apparent 
bad  effedl  be  experienced  from  it. 

§.85.  Supper.  As  invalids  ought  to  take 
food  frequently,  I think  there  is  too  long  an 
interval  ■ between  even  a late  dinner  and  a 
late  breakfaft  next  day,  (generally  fixteen 
hours)  and  therefore  a flight  fupper  of  weak 
foup,  milk,  if  it  agrees,  fallad,  or  fruits,  may 
obviate  that  fenfe  of  emptynefs  and  languor 
which  the  fick  often  experience  from  long 
failing. 

Some  invalids  have  pafied  a more  comfort- 
able night,  after  flipping  on  a few  oyilers  or 
other  fhell-fifh;  and  lail  fummer  I had  a 
patient  labouring  under  a hedlic  diarrhoea, 
who,  tired  of  flops,  infilled  on  being  in- 
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dulged  with  prawns,  and  found  himfelf  much 
benefited  by  the  exchange. 

§.86.  It  often  happens  that  the  moft  ra- 
tional indication  for  the  regimen  of  invalids, 
is  to  difpenfe  with  all  regimen. 

A lady  lately  returned  from  a hot  climate, 
was  here  three  months  under  the  care  of  an 
eminent  phyfician.  The  Dodlor  precluded 
her  from  the  ufe  of  fuch  foods  as  fhe  could 
have  relifhed,  and  was  fo  rigid  in  confining 
her  to  a diet  which  fhe  loathed,  that  being  in 
danger  of  being  ftarved,  fhe  difmiffed  her 
phyfician.  During  a confiderable  part  of  the 
time  this  lady  had  been  in  Bath,  fhe  had 
laboured  under  a fevere  harfh  cough,  and  an 
irregular  fever,  on  which  account  fhe  was 
forbid  the  ufe  of  the  Bath  waters,  and  was 
put  under  a courfe  of  James's  Powder,  and 
other  remedies,  without  relief.  When  I was 
confulted,  I gave  her  an  unlimited  permiffion 
to  eat  and  drink  what  fhe  pleafed,  but  recom- 
mended a trial  of  ham  and  falted  tongue,  and 
Cayenne  pepper  in  her  fauces  and  as  I con- 
ceived that  her  cough  and  fever  were  the 
effe&s  of  weaknefs  an$l  irritability,  advifed 
her  having  again  recourfe  to  the  Bath  waters  * 

her 
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her  fever  is  gone,  her  cough  has  ceafed,  and 
file  is  rapidly  recovering  appetite,  flefli,  and 
ftrength. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  re- 
mark, that  people  in  general,  and  even  fome 
of  the  profeflion,  often  make  a very  errone- 
ous eftimate  of  the  relative  digeftibility  of 
foods  in  particular  cafes.  How  often  is  the 
miferable  he£tic  patient  crammed  with  heavy 
glutinous  flops,  rich  broths,  and  indigeftible 
jellies,  by  which  the  decayed  lungs  are  op- 
preffed,  and  the  fever  exafperated. 

There  feems  often  to  be  a kind  of  fajbion  in 
the  diet  of  invalids,  as  well  as  in  their  difeafes. 
A fafhionable  phyfician  invented  beef-tea, 
and,  for  fome  time,  beef-tea  became  all  the 
fafhion.  Another  fafhionable  Do£tor  having 
prefcribed  oyfters  and  porter  to  a lady  of 
rank,  they  fuperfeded  beef-tea,  and  became 
quite  the  ton. 

With  refpeft  to  drinks  * if  moderately  fti- 
mulating  foods  are  in  many  flow  difeafes  as 
indifpenfibly  neceflary  as  ftimulating  medi- 
cines, it  would  be  abfurd  to  reftrain  the  patient 
from  a moderate  ufe  of  ftimulating  drink. 

The  choice  muft  depend  on  its  effe&s. 
Wines  of  all  kinds  turn  four  on  the  ftomachs 
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of  many  invalids,  and  porter  has  been  fub- 
ftituted  with  advantage  * many,  however, 
cannot  bear  any  fermented  liquors,  and  in 
this  cafe,  one  or  two  table  fpoonfuls  of 
brandy,  diluted  by  eight  or  ten  times  the 
proportion  of  water,  may  be  preferable,  as  it 
corrects  acid  fermentation. 

The  objection  againft  the  ufe  of  this  drink, 
that  perfons  are  apt  gradually  to  increafe  the 
proportion  of  the  fpirit,  until  they  become 
habitual  dram-drinkers,  militates  equally 
againft  excefs  in  the  ufe  of  the  fermented 
drinks  j for  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  there 
are  many  beer  and  wine  fots,  as  well  as  tip- 
lers  of  brandy;  the  obje&ion  is  to  quantity 
rather  than  quality ; for  we  know  that  brandy 
is  generated  by  the  fermentation  of  all  ftrong 
drinks,  befides  what  is  added  to  wines,  either 
to  preferve  them,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  adul- 
teration; and  therefore  it  feems  rather  to  be 
more  eligible  to  dilute  what  we  know  to  be 
old  fpirit  with  pure  water,  efpecially  as  we 
may  thereby  obviate  many  of  the  confequen- 
ces  of  imperfect  or  depraved  digeftion. 

Candour,  however,  obliges  me  to  caution 
invalids  againft  the  ufe  even  of  diluted  fpirit  s, 
if  their  ftomachs  will  bear  fermented  drinks  ; 

for 
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for  though  I never  knew  any  bad  effedts  from 
their  ufe,  yet  a very  eminent  phyfician  of 
this  place,  who  has  had  a much  longer  and 
more  extenfive  experience  of  Bath  cafes  than 
I have  had,  has  afFured  me  that  he  has  known 
feveral  inflances  of  perfons  becoming  fots  by 
the  ufe  of  rum  or  brandy  and  water,  prefcribed 
by  their  phylicians,  by  gradually  increafing 
the  proportion  of  the  fpirit ; and  that  the  late 
Dr.  Fothergill , who  was  among  the  firft  who 
gave  fan&ion  to  this  practice,  declared,  fome 
time  before  his  death,  that  he  repented  of 
having  done  fo,  from  the  Unfortunate  habit 
fome  perfons  had  acquired  by  it. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P.  XIV. 

Regimen  of  Diet  in  Slow  Diseases. 

Difficulty  of  rendering  this  fibpeCi  intelligible  to  every 
clafs  of  Readers — Regimen  to  be  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  Difeafefimple  or  complicated — Difeafes  of 
the  firfl  Clafs  require  a Stimulating  Regimen — 
Exception  to  this  Regimen  in  certain  cafes — A Hint 
to  the  Ladies — Nature  of  the  fecond  Clafs  of  Difeafes 
illufi  rated — Examples  of  the  difficulty  of  diflinguifhing 
the  firjl  and  fecond  Claffes  from  each  other — Indica- 
tions of  Regimen  in  Difeafes  of  the  fecond  Clafs — 
Important  Hint  to  Practitioners — Exceptions  to  the 
general  Indication , from  Difficulty  of  afcertaining  the 
general  nature  of  the  Difeafe  ; the  Jlate  of  the  Stomach 
and  Bowels  ; habits  of  Life — Dr.  Cadogan  s Rules 
of  Diet  erroneous — State  of  the  Vital  Powers — Expe- 
rimental Conviction  that  low  Regimen  is  improper — 
Neceffary  difinCiion  ofjlow  Fevers — Remarks  on  the 
life  of  Bath  waters — General  Remark. 

PROP.  XIV.  Regimen  of  diet  in  slow  diseases 

MUST  BE  ADAPTED  TO  THEIR  NATURE,  PROGRESS, 
DURATION,  AND  DEGREE  ; DUE  REGARD  BEING  HAD 
TO  THE  STATE  OF  THE  VITAL  POWERS,  THE  HABITI 
OF  LIFE,  AND  OTHER  ESSENTIAL  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

§.  87.  f | 'HIS  proportion  is  very  exten- 
JL  five,  as  it  has  a reference  to  a 
multiplicity  of  difeafes.  In  a work  of  this 
kind,  which  is  to  be  accommodated  to  the 
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comprehenfion  of  the  Philofopher,  the  Lady- 
Dodlor,  the  Medical  man,  and  the  Invalid,  it 
muft  be  a very  difficult  talk  to  render  it  in- 
telligible to  all. 

Simplicity  of  defcription  and  explanation, 
which  would  be  bell  fuited  to  the  capacity  of 
ordinary  readers,  would  not  be  fufficiently 
fcientific  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  philo- 
fopher, nor  fo  accurate  and  explicit  as  to 
contribute  to  the  information  of  profeffional 
men.  A middle  courfe  has  therefore  been 
taken  in  this  and  the  Natural  Hiftory;  and 
I flatter  myfelf  that  no  part  of  either  of  thefe 
works  can  be  unintelligible  to  any  perfon  of 
cultivated  underftanding,  who  ffiall  perufe 
them  with  tolerable  attention. 

To  avoid  repetitions,  I fhall  occafionally 
refer  to  Volume  III,  or  the  Natural  Hiftory, 
and  the  reader  is  requefled  to  give  the  Natural 
Hiftory  a careful  re-perufal,  efpecially  from  ' 
page  128  to  155,  and  from  192  to  215,* 
before  he  enters  on  this  chapter. 

I proceed  now  to  confider  the  different  parts 
of  the  propoflt'ion  in  due  order. 

, * I have  already  obferved,  and  to  avoid  miftakes,  I now  repeat, 
that  when  I refer  to  Eflay  I.  or  Vol.  I.  I mean  the  Natural  Hif- 
tory ; — when  I refer  only  to  particular  pages  or  chapters  of  Vol.  II. 

I mean  the  Medical  Cautions. 
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§.88  Uloe  Nature  of  Slow  Difeafes.  Thefe 
may  be  fimple,  or  more  or  lefs  compounded, 
according  as  the  fimple  affections,  of  which 
the  difeale  is  compofed,  are  few  or  numerous. 
We  fhall  begin  with  the  molt  fimple,  and 
proceed  to  the  molt  complicated. 

if.  Difeafe  may  confiff  of  one  fimple 
morbid  affection,  viz.  weaknefs  of  the  vital 
powers  and  circulation;  and  from  the  necef- 
fary  dependance  of  all  the  other  organs  and 
functions  on  the  vital  organs,  and  circula- 
ting powers,  they  muff  neceffarily  partake  of 
this  weaknefs.  But  no  part  of  the  fyftem  is 
fo  intimately  connected  with  the  vital  powers 
as  the  nervous;  and  therefore  weaknefs  of 
the  former  is  neceffarily  accompanied  with 
excefs,  defeCt,  or  a depraved  Bate  of  lenfibi- 
lity,  and  correfponding  affections  of  the 
mufcular  powers. 

This,  which  is  the  moft  fimple  morbid 
affection,  or  general  difeafe  of  the  two  grand 
fyffems  of  the  machine,  may  be  underftood 
from  what  is  faid  Vol.  I.  page  8,  18  to  22, 
24,  28,  49,  12S,  137,  No.  2,  192  to  203; 
and  from  what  has  been  remarked  Vol.  II. 
(Medical  Cautions)  Chap.  XI.  it  will  be 
evident  that  this  morbid  weaknefs  of  both 
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fyftems  is  only  an  increafed  degree  of  the  lax 
and  delicate  temperaments,  and  of  the  vale- 
tudinary, convalefcent,  and  cache6tic  lfates 
of  the  body;  the  figns  of  which  fee  p.  302. 

In  this  ftate,  a moderate  ufe  of  the  high 
Simulating  or  cordial  regimen,  Chap.  XI, 
is  indicated,  for  the  purpofe  of  increafing 
the  vigour  of  the  vital  powers,  the  tenfion 
of  the  relaxed  nerves,  and  the  difcharge  by 
infenfible  perfpiration ; the  raoft  important 
of  all  excretions;  as  it  is  the  firft  which  is 
generally  perverted  in  difeafes ; and  as  the 
reftitution  of  it  is  the  moft  certain  means 
and  fign  of  recovery  from  difeafe. 

But  though  the  Simulating  and  {length- 
ening regimen  of  diet  is,  in  general,  indicated 
in  the  difeafes  of  the  firft  Clafs,  there  are 
lbrne  exceptions. 

Nervous  women  are  fometimes  full  of  blood;  * 
and  hyfterical  and  epileptic  fits  proceed,  in 
this  cafe,  from  over-tenfion  of  the  nerves ; 
and  as  Simulating  diet,  or  cordial  medicines, 
would  increafe  the  evil,  fo  a fpare  diet  will 
be  the  moft  certain  means  of  relief. 

Palfy,  as  connected  with  great  weaknefs, 
and  even  infenfibility  of  the  nervous  fyftem, 
may  be  deemed  a difeafe  of  the  firft  Clafs, 

and 
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and  therefore  requires  a dimulating  regimen  ; 
but  there  are  fpecies  of  palfy  in  which  it 
would  be  very  injurious ; fuch,  for  example, 
as  proceeds  from  apoplexy,  or  take  place  in 
perfons  of  a very  full  habit. 

Hence  it  is  that  in  thefe  and  various  other 
indances,  many  dangerous  midakes  are  com- 
mitted by  thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  medical 
principles  who  confequently  have  not  a 
clear  and  comprehenfive  view  of  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  upon  which  the  indications  of 
medicine  or  regimen  ought  to  be  formed. 

In  the  following  in  dance,  alfo,  errors  have 
frequently  been  committed,  from  an  inabi- 
lity to  didinguidi  the  different  circumffances 
which  may  accompany  the  fame  difeafe. 

Thus,  if  a perfon,  even  of  a weak  and  re- 
laxed conftitution,  were  to  be  feized  with  a 
very  profufe  difcharge  of  blood,  there  would 
be  hazard  in  giving  wine  and  cordials,  be- 
caufe  the  dim  ulus  would  increafe  the  dif- 
charge, even  to  the  lofs  of  life  ; but  fo  foon 
as  the  difcharge  abates  or  ceafes,  a gently 
ftimulating  and  drengthening  diet  will  be 
the  bed  means  of  preventing  relapfe. 

This  hint  is  addreffed  to  midreffes  of  fa- 
milies, as  the  cafes  jud  mentioned  often  come 

under 
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under  their  cognizance ; and  this  remark, 
and  what  is  faid  Chap.  XII.  merit  their  feri- 
ous  attention. 

'idly.  Difeafe  may  confid  of  various  morbid 
affe&ions  combined,  and  become  what  we 
term  complicated;  as  fhall  be  explained 
under  the  next  fedtion. 

§.  89..  fhe  Progrefs  of  the  Difeafe.  Slow 
difeafe  often  commences  by  fuch  infenfibly 
fmall  changes,  or  deviations  from  health, 
that  it  is  frequently  formed,  before  the  pa- 
tient is  apprized  of  his  being  in  a bad  date 
of  health. 

When  it  appears  in  its  fimpled  form  of 
general  weaknefs,  its  progrefs  toward  a more 
complicated  difeafe  is  more  or  lefs  How  ac- 
cording to  a variety  of  circ  urn  dances. 

The  circulation  being  languid  in  this  fird 
dage,  it  becomes  gradually  irregular;  the  fe- 
cretions  and  excretions  particularly  partake 
of  this  irregularity,  and  various  impediments 
or  obdrudtions  take  place  in  the  different 
organs.*  This  change  is  explained,  Vol.  I. 

* The  following  remarks,  and  thofe  of  Vol.  I.  Elfay  I.  on  this 
fubjecl,  are  confirmed  by  diffeaions,  and  the  obfervations  which 
occur  in  Morgagni  de  fedibus  et  caujis  morborum  per  anatomen 
indagatis . 
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page  205,  No.  4$  but  as  it  is  of  importance 
that  the  young  medical  reader  Ihould  clearly 
comprehend  this  branch  of  pathology,  I fhall 
further  illuftrate  it  by  a plain  example. 

A.  A lymphatic  gland  of  the  neck  is  not 
difcernible  in  health.  But  if  more  lymph  be 
depofited  into  its  cellular  cavity  than  is  con- 
veyed from  it;  (fee  Vol.  I.  page  172,  18 1) 
it  neceffarily  increafes  in  fize,  fo  as  to  be 
both  feen  and  felt.  This  is  the  commence- 
ment of  obftruction ; and  it  is  evident,  that 
as  the  blood  veflels  which  pafs  through  the 
enlarged  gland  muft  be  more  or  lefs  com- 
prefled,  the  paffage  of  the  blood  through 
them  muft  be  interrupted;  and  as  difeafed 
glands  often  acquire  a fchirrous  or  almoft 
ftony  hardnefs,  their  nerves  alio  muft  be  fo 
prefted  upon  as  to  become  infenfible;  and, 
by  this  means,  the  communication  of  the 
heart  and  brain  with  the  blood  veflels  and 
nerves  of  this  gland,  is  more  or  lefs  inter- 
rupted. The  fwelling  of  this  fingle  gland, 
by  determining  the  blood  it  could  not  re- 
ceive, upon he  next,  neceflarily  produces  an 
enlargement  of  others;  and  thus  the  evil  is 
extended. 


What 
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What  happens  in  one  gland,  the  changes 
of  which  are  obvious  to  the  fenfes,  may  and 
does  happen  to  thoufands  of  others ; and  as 
fecretion  takes  place  in  every  organ,  and 
indeed  every  point  of  the  body  ; and  almoft 
all  of  them  are  fupplied  with  nerves  j it 
may  eafily  be  conceived  that  the  obftr  actions 
may  become  fo  univerfal,  as  at  length  to- 
tally to  put  a period  to  fenfation,  circulation, 
and  life. 

B.  The  next,  and  a very  frequent  ftep 
in  the  progrefs  of  a complicated  difeafe,  is 
inflammation.  The  lymphatic  gland,  as 
happens  in  fcrophula  and  other  difeafes, 
fometimes  becomes  red,  painful,  and  more 
enlarged,  and  matter  is  formed  which  is  dis- 
charged by  an  open  ulcer;  and  it  may  even 
gangrene  or  mortify.  Every  other  organ  is 
liable  to  the  fame  morbid  changes;  and  in 
this  way  fchirrus  degenerates  into  cancer. 

C.  When  obftrudtions  take  place  in  one 
or  more  important  organs,  the  circulation 
through  them  being  impeded,  the  fluids,  like 
a river  dammed  up,  are  determined  in  a larger 
proportion  on  the  fecretory  and  excretory 
organs ; hence  fpitting  of  blood  from  tuber- 
culous obftructions  of  the  lungs;  dropfy 

from 
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from  fchirrous  enlargement  of  the  liver,  See. 
See  Vol.  I.  §.  93,  p.  203  ; No.  1,  2,  3. 

D.  Sometimes  the  impediment  takes  place 
in  the  blood  velfels,  as  is  obvious  in  the  fwel- 
ling  of  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  commonly 
called  the  Piles ; the  fame  may  happen  from 
polypus  or  ancurifm  in  the  heart  and  large 
blood  veffels ; and  as  piles  burft  when  di in- 
tended with  blood,  the  fame  happens  to  the 
heart  and  large  arteries,  and  the  patient  is 
inftantly  deprived  of  life. 

E.  It  may  eafily  be  conceived  that  when 
all  the  other  organs  and  fun&ions  of  the 
body  are  fo  difordered,  that  the  digeftive  or- 
gans cannot  remain  found ; they  are  there- 
fore weakened  in  various  ways  and  degrees, 
explained  Vol.  I.  page  21 1 ; and  what  is  faid 
Vol.  I.  page  201,  will  account  for  the  lofs  of 

. flefli  and  ftrength  in  flow  difeafes. 

§.  90.  'The  Duration  and  Degrees  of  blow 
Difeafes.  Having  briefly  traced  the  progrefs 
of  a flow  difeafe  from  Ample  weaknefs  through 
the  different  ftages  of  complication,  it  may 
eafily  be  conceived  that  the  increafe  of  the 
difeale  mull  be  in  proportion  to  its  duration  5 
each  morbid  affe&ion  becoming  not  only 

more 
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more  exafperated  ; but  necefiarily,  either  from 
fympathy,  or  the  mutual  dependance  of  all 
the  organs,  extending  the  evil  to  every  other. 

Thus,  e.  g.  in  the  hypochondriac  difeafe, 
at  its  commencement,  weaknefs  and  depraved 
irritability  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  con- 
ftitute  the  whole  difeafe;  but  the  circulation 
being  impeded  by  repeated  fpafmodic  con- 
ftri&ions,  the  current  of  blood  is  determined 
on  particular  portions  of  thofe  organs;  ob- 
jftru&ions  take  place,  as  in  the  lymphatic 
gland,  and  alfo,  from  the  fame  caufe  in  the 
neighbouring,  and  even  remote  organs, 
fimple  hypochondriacifm  is  changed  into 
melancholy  or  madnefs ; and  on  direction  of 
fuch  perfons,  the  ftomach,  liver,  and  mefen- 
teric  glands  are  not  only  difcovered  to  be 
fchirrous,  but  we  find  the  evil  extended  alfo 
to  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  in  which 
tumours,  and  even  impofthumations,  have 
been  found. 

§.  91.  The  indication  of  regimen  in 
Clafs  2d  is,  to  avoid  whatever  may  increafe 
the  determination  on  the  obftru£ted  organs. 

This  indication  is  grounded  on  the  follow- 
ing circumftances. 

Z 


j/1.  Whatever 
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if.  Whatever  increafes  the  force  of  the 
circulation,  mud  alfo  increafe  the  determina- 
tion or  fluxion  on  the  obftrudled  organ  ; and 
not  only  increafe  the  obftrudtion,  but  may 
even  produce  inflammation  and  impofthu- 
rnation;  hence  it  is  that,  when  cough  pro- 
ceeds from  indolent  tubercles  of  the  lungs,  a 
ftimulating  diet  brings  on  inflammation  and 
impofthumation  of  thofe  tubercles,  and  the 
patient  dies  confumptive ; whilft  his  life 
might  have  been  faved  or  prolonged  by  a 
low.,  fedative,  fparing  diet. 

idly.  Many  of  thofe  complicated  difeafes 
proceed  from  high  living;  and  therefore  it 
{hon'd  feem  that  a contrary  regimen  would 
be  the  bed:  means  of  removing  them. 

Thus  the  epicure  and  tippler,  by  deftroy- 
ing  the  tone  of  his  digeftive  organs,  brings 
on  paralytic  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach ; and 
an  obftruction  or  fchirrus  of  his  liver. 

§.  92.  It  often  happens,  however,  in  the 
management  of  difeafes,  that  the  phyfician 
muff  temporife,  and,  unable  to  do  what  he 
ought,  is  obliged  to  do  what  circumftances 
will  permit;  and  certain  very  urgent  contra- 
indications may  arife,  which  may  prevent 

\ him 
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him  from  carrying  his  plan  into  execution. 
As  this  is  a very  important  fubjeft,  I fhall 
confider  thefe  contraindications  feparately. 

i ft.  cfhe  difficulty  of  difinguijhing  difeafes 
of  the  fecond  from  thofe  of  the  frf  Clafs , from 
the  fimilarity  of  fymptoms.  This  difficulty  is 
indeed  very  great ; and  as  the  fymptoms 
which  indicate  obftrudtions  of  the  internal 
organs  are  few  arid  equivocal,  we  can  only 
guefs  that  the  difeafe  belongs  to  the  fecond 
Clafs,  when  it  obftinately  relifts  the  power 
of  medicine  and  diet,  and  the  patient  daily 
lofes  flefti  and  ftrength,  under  the  moft  judi- 
cious treatment.  The  following  examples 
will  fhew  how  far  we  may  be  miftaken  in 
forming  a judgment  of  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe;  and  confequently  the  indication  for 
regimen. 

A.  !Head-ach,  giddinefs,  and  other  dif- 
agreeable  fenfations  of  the  head,  may  be  the 
effects  of  nervous  irritability,  or  fympathy 
with  the  ftomach ; — or  of  permanent  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  brain. 

B.  Senfe  of  anxiety,  conftridtion,  and  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  may  be  purely  nervous; 
— or  may  proceed  from  obftru&ion,  en- 

Z 2 largement, 
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largement,  ancurifm,  &c.  of  the  heart  or 
large  blood  veffels. 

C.  Cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
fenfe  of  anxiety,  may  be  either  nervous, 
fymptomatic,  or  the  effedt  of  gouty  or  other 
lubtil  acrimony,  irritating  thofe  organs ; — or 
may  be  owing  to  tuberculous  obftructions 
of  the  lungs,  dropfy  in  their  cellular  fub- 
ffance,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  breaft,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  earlier  ftages  of  thofe  difeafes. 

D.  Senfe  of  anxiety  at  the  pit  of  the  fto- 
tnach,  lofs  of  appetite,  naufea,  fenfe  of  con- 
ftri£tion,  flatulent  diftenflon,  colic  pains,  and 
a variety  of  other  uneafy  fenfations,  may  be 
Ipafmodic,  flatulent,  or  gouty  ; — or  they  may 
proceed  from  fchirrus  of  the  ftomach  or 
liver,  gall-ffones,  gravel,  obftru6lions  of  the 
mefentery,  See. 

E.  Convulflve  difeafes  of  various  kinds 
may  be  the  effedls  of  pure  nervous  irritabi- 
lity;— -or  they  may  proceed  from  obfl:ru6tions 
of  the  brain  or  other  organs,  producing  irre- 
gularity in  the  diftribution  of  the  nervous 
power  to  the  organs  of  fenfation  and  motion. 

F.  Palfy  from  mere  weaknefs,  fpafmodic 
colic,  or  the  tranflation  of  gouty  or  rheu- 
matic matter  on  the  fpinal  marrow,  is  a very 

different 
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different  difeafe  from  that  which  proceeds 
from  congeftion  of  blood  in  the  veffels,  or 
ferum  in  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  tumours 
of  that  organ,  or  in  others,  compreffing  par- 
ticular nerves. 

G.  The  morbid  increafe  of  excretions, 
difcharges  of  blood,  or  dropfical  colledtions 
in  the  cavities  of  the  head,  breaft , abdomen, 
or  extremities,  which  proceed  from  mere 
weaknefs,  are  very  different  from  thofe  which 
are  produced  by  permanent  obftrudtions  of 
the  great  organs. 

H.  Irregular  fever  is  often  the  effedt  of 
weaknefs  or  irritability;  but  it  is  alfo  the 
refult  of  vifceral  obftrudtion.* 

§.  93.  From  what  has  been  faid  under 
thefe  few  examples,  it  will  appear  how  diffi- 
cult it  may  be  to  diftinguifh  the  two  Claffes 
by  their  fymptoms : here,  however,  the  young 
pradtitioner  may  draw  fome  ufeful  informa- 
tion from  attending  to  temperament,  former 
difeafes,  the  intermiffion  or  conftancy  of  the 
fymptoms,  (they  being  more  permanent  in 
the  fecond  than  in  the  firft  Clafs)  and  the 
effects  of  regimen. 

( * See  Vol.  I.  page  206,  for  the  diftinftion. 

Z 3 I have 
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I have  already  remarked,  Chap.  XI,  that 
in  obfeure  difeafes,  as  thofe  of  the  fecond 
Clafs,  it  will  be  more  prudent  for  the  prac- 
titioner to  feel  his  way,  by  a trial  of  the 
effe&s  of  regimen,  rather  than  fall  on  pell- 
mell  with  powerful  remedies,  before  the  na- 
ture of  the  difeafe  is  afeertained;  which  will 
be  more  difficult,  as  thofe  of  the  firft  Clafs 
gradually  glide  into  thofe  of  the  fecond. 

2dly.  Ti’he  fate  of  the  fomach  and  bowels. 
It  has  been  remarked  that,  in  difeafes  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  Clafs,  the  digeftive  powers 
are  often  very  weak  j and  in  this  cafe,  we 
muft  be  contented  to  permit  the  patient  to 
ufe  that  kind  of  food  which,  being  moft 
grateful  to  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  is  moft 
likely  to  be  converted  into  good  nouriffi- 
ment,  without  regarding  how  far  it  may,  or 
may  not,  be  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe : for  the  patient  muft  be  nourifhed, 
or  die. 

Of  the  neceffity  of  indulging  patients  in 
the  ufe  of  what  is  moft  grateful  to  them,  I 
gave  a ftrong  inftance.  Chap.  XIII ; and  fhall 
fubjoin  another,  which  fell  under  my  obfer- 
vation  two  years  ago. 


A lady 
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A lady  who  had  been  many  years  fubjedl  , 
to  hypochondriacal  complaints,  combined 
with  irregular  gout,  and,  as  I fufpected,  ob- 
ftru£lions  of  fome  of  the  abdominal  vifcera, 
put  herl'elf  under  my  care.  Her  appetite 
was  totally  loft,  and  her  ftomach  rejected  the 
greateft  part  of  the  little  food  ihe  took  to 
fuftain  life;  and,  from  habit  and  prejudice, 
Ihe  totally  abftained  from  all  ftrong  drinks. 

I infilled  on  her  trying  how  far  ham,  falted 
tongue,  and  highly  leafoned  foods,  would 
agree  with  her  ftomach  ; and  fhe,  having  an 
infuperable  averfion  to  wine,  was  perfuaded 
to  drink  porter,  and  brandy  or  rum  with 
water : fhe  drank  the  Bath  waters  in  very 
fmall  quantities.  By  thefe  means,  joined 
with  a little  warm  medicine,  her  vomiting 
ceafed,  her  appetite  returned,  and  fhe  left 
Bath  in  a better  ftate  than  fhe  had  been  in 
for  fome  years.  That  this  change  did  not 
proceed  from  any  other  circumftance,  except 
the  change  of  regimen,  was  evident  from  her 
having  drank  the  Bath  waters  for  more  than 
a month  without  the  leall  benefit  before  Ihe 
confulted  me.  I recommended,  that,  as  her 
ftomach  acquired  ftrength,  Ihe  fhould  gra- 
dually , 
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dually  return  to  the  more  fimple  diet  to 
which  fhe  had  been  habituated. 

What  fhall  we  fay  to  Dr.  Cadogans  un- 
qualified interdi&ion  of  all  falted  and  fmoked 
meats,  and  fpiceries,  in  chronic  difeafes  ? and 
what  plan  of  diet  would  the  Dodtor  have 
luggefted  in  cafes  fimilar  to  this  ? 

A judicious  phylician  will  no  more Jlrain 
at  a gnat , than  j wallow  a camel  nor  will  he 
facrifice  the  life  of  a patient  to  the  rigour  of 
a general  rule,  though  it  may,  on  the  whole, 
be  well-founded:  But,  after  an  experience  of 
forty  years,  I will  venture  to  affirm,  that  if 
the  Dodtor  has  met  with  no  cafes  in  which 
he  did  not  recede  from  his  general  plan,  his 
practice  mull:  either  have  been  very  limited, 
or  very  lingular. 

Now  I am  upon  the  fubjedl  of  necelfary 
indulgence,  I conceive  that  the  occafional 
ufe  of  the  condiments,  whether  pickles  or 
fpiceries,  cannot  be  more  objectionable  than 
the  occafional  ufe  of  bitters  or  cordials ; they 
both  anfwer  a good  temporary  purpofe;  but 
that  purpofe  being  anfwered,  they  become 
equally  unnecelfary  and  improper. 

Such  patients  whofe  appetite  and  digeftion 
are  weak,  take  but  little  food  at  a time, 

and 
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and  therefore  cannot  bear  long  falling;  yet 
they  are  unwilling  to  eat  but  at  fet  meals; 
but  this  is  a very  improper  felf-denial;  for 
as  the  ftomach  of  fuch  perfons  is  much  dif- 
pofed  to  generate  a fharp  acid,  an  unnatural 
craving  is  thereby  excited,  which  fometimes 
induces  them  to  eat  more  than  they  can 
digelt.* 

I would  not,  from  what  I have  faid,  have 
it  inferred  that  I am  an  advocate  for  high 
and  ftimulating  diet  in  chronic  difeafes;  for 
I am  convinced  that  a moderate  and  fpare 
regimen  is  in  general  indicated,  for  reafons 
already  given  under  the  indication. 

3 dly.  ’The  habits  of  life.  Many  of  thole 
perfons  who  labour  under  chronic  difeafes, 
gout  efpecially,  are  fuch  as  have  indulged  in 
all  the  intemperance  of  what  is  very  impro- 
perly termed  good  living , both  in  eating  and 
drinking ; and  though  they  derive  their  ill 
health  and  broken  conllitutions  from  this 
mode  of  life,  yet  it  is  generally  very  unfafe 
to  make  a fudden  tranfition  to  an  oppolite 
regimen,  though  more  fuitable  to  the  nature 
of  their  difeafe ; for  we  are  the  children  of 

9 See  Vol.  I.  Eflay  I,  page  211,  on  the  faults  digeftion. 
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habit,  bodily  and  mental,  and  our  organs  will 
not  bear  being  fuddenly  deprived  of  their 
wonted  ftimuli;  which,  however  injurious  in 
their  qualities,  are,  by  cuftom,  become  natural. 

Dr.  Cadogan , therefore,  erred  in  not  point- 
ing out  with  precifion  the  circumftances  un- 
der which  his  plan  was  late  and  practicable; 
for  I have  known  feveral  old  gouty  patients, 
who,  having  fuddenly  given  up  their  liberal 
diet,  were  quickly  obliged  to  revert  to  their 
wonted  fare,  from  an  alarming  conviction  of 
the  danger  they  had  incurred.* 

But  it  was  not  gouty  patients  alone  who 
fuffered  by  adopting  the'  DoCtor’s  general 
plan;  feveral  fell  under  my  cognizance  who 
laboured  under  complaints  of  the  ftomach, 
vulgarly,  but  improperly,  termed  bilious. 
Thefe  patients,  from  weaknefs  and  irritability 
of  the  ftomach,  being  unable  to  bear  the 
DoCtor’s  infipid  diet,  and  abftinence  from 
ftrong  drink,  loft  ftelh,  fpirits,  and  ftrength, 
until  they  were  advifed  to  recur  to  a more 
generous  diet. 

* I deem  it  to  he  peculiarly  my  duty  to  controvert  fuch  pofi- 
tions  in  Dc&or  Cadogan’ s popular  pamphlet,  as  evidently  lead 
to  important  errors  in  regimen : fuch  of  this  gentleman's  opi- 
nions as  are  merely  hypothetical  and  fpeculative,  and  there  are 
not  a few  fuch,  I fhall  pafs  over  without  animadverfion. 
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Others,  when  the  idea  of  a gouty  difpofi- 
tion  became  fajhi enable,  though  they  had 
always  been  temperate,  entered  very  precipi- 
tantly  into  the  Doctor’s  plan,  for  the  purpofe 
of  anticipating  the  poffibility  of  being  gouty; 
and  from  a tolerable,  though  fomewhat  deli- 
cate, date  of  health,  funk  into  an  alarming 
flate  of  weaknefs. 

4 thly.  State  of  the  vital  powers.  The  firft 
indication muft  be  to  fuftain  life;  and  it  would 
be  a vain  attempt  to  preferibe  remedies  for 
the  cure  of  a difeafe,  whilfl  the  powers  of  the 
conftitution  are  fo  feeble,  as  neither  to  be 
able  to  bear  the  operation  of  remedies,  nor 
give  them  due  efficacy ; and  therefore,  when 
patients  are  low  and  weak,  fuch  foods  and 
drinks  as  may  increafe  the  power  of  the  heart 
will  be  indifpenfibly  neceffary ; and  a glafs 
of  wine  will  be  more  likely  to  produce  this 
effect,  than  a draught  of  water. 

$thly.  An  experimental  conviBion  that  lew 
regimen  will  not  anfwer.  Whilfl  fome  me- 
dical men  totally  difregard  regimen,  others 
are  unneceffarily  rigid  in  preferibing  it;  and 
fince  the  publication  of  Dodlor  Cadogaris 
pamphlet,  the  low  and  abflemious  regimen 
has  become  faffiionable.  • 


When 
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When  medical  men  adopt  opinions  from 
an  implicit  reliance  on  authority,  inftead  of 
being  guided  by  fcientific  principles  and 
accurate  analogy,  they  are  as  much  more 
tenacious  of  them,  as  the  fuperftitious  and 
enthufiaftic  are  more  violent  zealots  than 
the  rational  chriftian. 

That  a rigid  and  unqualified  adherence  to 
any  particular  regimen  muft  be  erroneous 
and  injurious,  cannot  be  doubted ; for  even 
in  the  fame  difeafe,  an  occafional  change  of 
regimen,  as  well  as  of  medicines,  may  often 
be  proper,  and  indeed  necelfary. 

But  in  no  refpedl  have  errors  been  fo  fre- 
quently committed  as  in  chronic  or  flow  dif- 
eafes accompanied  with  fever. 

I have  remarked,  (fee  Vol.  I.  Eflay  I.  page 
206)  that  in  many  flow  difeafes  there  is  an 
irregular  fever,  which  generally  proceeds  from 
mere  weaknefs  and  irritability,  and  feems  to 
be  fomewhat  between  a low  nervous  fever 
and  an  ague;  and  takes  place  more  frequently 
in  difeafes  of  Clafs  I.  page  338  j and  from  an 
ill-judged  opinion  that  a ftimulating  diet 
muft  be  injurious  wherefoever  there  is  a fem- 
blance  of  fever,  many  have,  to  their  great 
injury,  perfevered  in  the  ufe  of  a low  diet; 

and 
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and  after  having  been  on  the  point  of  fink- 
ing under  it,  have,  by  exchanging  it  for  a 
liberal  and  generous  regimen,  recovered  per- 
fect health : The  following  cafe  is  precifely 
in  point. 

Some  years  ago  I met  with  a Britifh  fub- 
jeft  at  Spa,  exceedingly  emaciated,  and  la- 
bouring under  cough,  grofs  fpitting,  and 
night  fweats.  He  was  difiuaded  from  drink- 
ing thofe  chalybeate  waters,  on  the  fup- 
pofition  that  he  was  in  the  laft  ftage  of  a 
confumption.  In  the  fucceeding  autumn  I 
met  him  at  Bath,  where  he  was  drinking  the 
waters,  and  eating  and  drinking  ad  libitum, 
without  any  regard  to  regimen : He  however 
gradually  loft  his  cough  and  night  fweats,  as 
he  gained  flefh  and  ftrength;  and  in  fix 
months  recovered  perfedt  health.  A near 
relation  of  his,  now  here,  tells  me  that  he  is 
become  remarkably  corpulent.* 

Had 

* It  may  not  be  foreign  from  my  purpofe  to  offer  a general  re- 
mark in  this  place.  The  Bath  waters  have  certainly  a ftimula- 
ting  power,  and  heat  perfons  who  are  either  of  a full  habit,  or  Ia-r 
hour  under  what  is  vulgarly  termed  a cold,  when  accompanied 
with  inflammatory  fymptoms. 

As  a variety  of  circumftances  contribute  peculiarly  to  flrangers 
catching  cold  at  Bath ; in  this  flate  they  are  told,  by  every  ac- 
quaintance they  meet,  that  they  jauft  not  touch  the  waters ; and 
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Had  this  young  gentleman  perfifted  in  his 
low  diet,  even  Brijlol  water  would  not  have 
laved  him ; and  had  he  funk  under  his  dif- 
eafe,  which  he  certainly  would,  had  he  not 
changed  his  plan,  it  would  have  been  fup- 
poked  by  all  who  knew  him,  that  he  died 
confumptive. 

it  has  happened  that  the  phyfician  or  apothecary,  without  at- 
tending to  the  temperament  or  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  has 
prohibited  the  ufe  of  the  waters,  until  the  cold  was  removed. 
But  as  I have  remarked,  (Vol.  I.  Eflay  I.  page  204,  No.  2 and 
4,  and  §.  88  of  this  chapter)  cough,  and  evep  flight  fever,  may 
be  effedls  of  mere  weaknefs  or  irritability,  and  therefore  the  ufe 
of  the  Bath  waters  may  not  only  not  be  injurious,  but  very  be- 
neficial, by  increafing  the  vital  powers,  and  promoting  perlpira- 
tion,  and  may  thereby  be  the  moft  effectual  means,  joined  with  a 
generous  diet,  of  removing  both  cold  and  cough,  as  I have  ex- 
perienced in  feveral  inflances. 

In  pale,  follow,  bloated,  and  cachetic  invalids,  the  little  fever 
accompanying  thefe  colds  is  fo  far  from  being  exafperated  by  the 
Bath  water,  that  as  an  acceflory  ftimulus,  it  may  aflift  in  produ- 
cing thofe  changes  by  which  a cacheftic  habit  approaches  the 
inflammatory  diathefis,  as  a ftep  toward  firm  health. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  where  there  is  fome  doubt  whe- 
ther the  cough  is  of  that  nature  which  will  admit  of  the  ufe  of  the 
Bath  water  ; no  eflential  injury  can  accrue  from  a cautious  trial : 
if  it  heats,  produces  fixed  pains  of  the  breaftor  fide,  and  renders 
the  cough  more  dry  and  harlh,  it  mull  be  defifted  from,  and  a 
little  quiet  and  abftinence  will  foon  remove  it ; but  if  the  pratti- 
tioner  has  carefully  perufed  Chap.  XI,  &c.  he  can  rarely  err 
in  determining  what  cafes  of  this  kind  are  or  are  not  adapted  to 
the  ufe  of  the  waters. 


And 
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And  here  I would  obferve  that,  from  the 
obfcurity  of  the  cafe,  or  inattention  of  the 
pradfitioner,  many  patients  are,  I believe, 
fent  to  drink  Briftol  water,  on  a fuppofition 
of  confumptive  tendency,  without  eftedt,  who 
would  have  found  their  cure  at  Bath ; and  I 
have  at  this  time  a young  gentleman  under 
my  care,  who  was  fent  to  Briflol  by  an  emi- 
nent phyfician  of  London,  on  the  fuppofition 
of  his  being  confumptive,  where,  receiving 
no  benefit,  he  is  now  recovering  fait  under 
the  ule  of  the  Bath  waters. 

The  flow  fever  which  accompanies  fome 
of  the  difeafes  of  the  fecond  Clafs,  approaches 
in  its  nature,  in  various  degrees,  nearer  to 
that  of  the  hedfic;  until  it  becomes  abfo- 
lutely  and  confirmedly  fo. 

When  obftrudlions  have  taken  place  to  a 
confiderable  degree  in  important  organs,  as 
in  the  lungs,  liver,  and  -mefentery,  they  are 
not  neceflarily  accompanied  with  irregular 
fever  j but  when  they  are,  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  fome  tendency  to  inflammation  5 and 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpedl  that,  in  its  pro- 
grefs,  it  may  become  compleatly  hecfic,  ei- 
ther from  increafe  of  inflammation,  or  the 

formation 
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formation  of  matter  in  fome  part  of  the  ob- 
ftruCted  organ. 

Here,  the  effects  of  regimen  will  afford  the 
practitioner  a more  certain  criterion  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  than  any' 
other  circumftance. 

It  has  been  remarked,  Chap.  XI,  that 
there  are  four  degrees  of  regimen,  the  high, 
low,  moderate,  and  alterative. 

To  determine  which  of  thofe  is  moft  fuit- 
able  to  the  cafe,  there  are  fome  circumftances 
to  be  taken  into  confideration. 

ifl.  If  the  patient  is  of  a delicate  habit,  has 
been  fubject  to  nervous  affections,  and  has 
been  in  the  ufe  of  a moderate,  and  fpare  diet, 
without  any  mitigation  of  the  fymptoms, 
cfpecially  of  the  fever,  it  may  be  proper  to 
try  the  effects  of  a more  liberal  and  Ifimula- 
ting  diet ; and  if  this  agrees,  we  may  be 
affured  that  the  difeafe  is  of  the  firfl  Clafs; 
or  that  no  confiderable  obftruCtions  have  yet 
taken  place. 

2 dly.  If  the  patient  was  of  a firm  and  ath- 
letic habit  before  he  was  feized  with  the 
prefent  difeafe,  and  having  been  ufed  to  a 
liberal  or  high  diet,  ftill  continues  it,  and  the 
fever  and  other  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  are 

rather 
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rather  exafperated  than  alleviated  by  it  ; the 
diet  ought  to  be  gradually  reduced,  as  much 
as  the  ftrength  will  permit : if  the  fever  be 
mitigated  by  this  change,  the  fever  is  pro- 
bably in  fome  degree  beflic;  and  the  patient’s 
fafety  will  confift  in  a cautious  reduftion  of 
regimen  in  the  manner  propofed  in  the  next 
Chapter;  until  he  or  flie  can  bear  a diet  of 
milk  and  vegetables,  which  I term  the  alter- 
ative diet,  and  which  is  certainly  the  only 
means  of  cure  (fo  far  as  depends  on  diet)  in 
inveterate  difeafes  of  the  fecond  Clafs,  as  will 
appear  more  fully  in  the  next  Chapter. 

3 dly.  It  fometimes  happens  that,  from  va- 
rious caufes,  efpecially  in  complaints  of  the 
breaft,  a flow  he£tic  becomes  at  once  highly 
inflammatory;  in  this  cafe  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  adopt  the  low  regimen.  Chap.  XII,  at 
once,  and  continue  it  untij.  the  fymptoms 
abate;  and  then  have  recourfe  to  the  altera- 
tive diet,  which  may  often  be  entered  upon 
at  once,  as  the  body  has  been  prepared  for 
the  change  by  the  previous  low  regimen. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Regimen  of  Diet  under  Inveterate 

Di  SEASES. 

Difeafes  of  the  ‘Third  Clafs  generally  deemed 
Inveterate — Indications  of  Regimen  in  thofe 
Difeafes — Gout  not  the  reprefentative  of  all 
Chronic  Difeafes — not  always  a Difcafe  of 
Indigefion — every  kind  of  Gout  will  not  admit 
of  the  fame  Regimen — Dr.  Cadogan  s Error  in 
this  Injiance — Sudden  Change  of  Diet  often 
hazardous , efpecially  in  Gout — Plan  for  a 
gradual  Change — Cautions  in  executing  the 
Plan — Infances  of  Succefs. 

PROP.  XV.  Such  diseases  as  are  be- 
come INVETERATE,  EITHER  BY  THEIR 
NATURE  OR  DURATION,  REQUIRE  SUCH  A 
REGIMEN  AS  SHALL  GRADUALLY  CHANGE 
THE  STATE  OF  THE  BODY,  SO  FAR  AS 
. SHALL  BE  CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  SAFETY 
OF  THE  PATIENT. 

THE  difeafes  which  generally  come  under 
this  delcription  are,  inveterate  gout 
and  rheumatifm,  fome kinds  of  palfy,  epilepfy, 
fome  fpecies  of  melancholy,  infanity,  afthma, 
polypus  of  the  heart  or  large  blood-veffels, 

fchrophula, 
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fcrophula,  confumptive  tendency,  obftinate 
obftruCtions  of  the  liver,  mefenteric  glands, 
and  other  organs,  fchirrus  of  fome  confider- 
able  organs,  cancer,  leprofy,  and  other  inve- 
terate difeafes  of  the  lkin, 

§.  94.  The  indications  of  regimen  in  dif- 
eafes of  this  third  clafs  are, 

] \fi.  To  accommodate  the  regimen  to  fuch 
circumftances  of  the  difeafe  as  feem  to  con- 
tribute to  its  inveteracy. 

2 dly.  To  impofe  the  lead:  poffible  labour 
on  the  conftitution,  .in  the  profecution  of  die- 
tetic regimen.  . 

3 dly.  To  fuftain  the  powers  of  life,  other- 
wife  neither  medicine  nor  diet  can  avail. 

Thefe  indications  have  been,  and  will  be 
farther  explained  in  the  courfe  of  the  chap- 
ter; it  may  however  be  obferved,  that  for- 
merly it  was  deemed  by  practitioners  to  be 
indifpenfibly  neceflary  to  put  their  patients 
upon  what  might  be  called  a medicated  diet ; 
fo  that  what  with  diet  drinks,  herb  teas,  an- 
tifcorbutic  juices,  &c.  the  poor  patient  was- 
literally  fwallowing  phyfic  all  day  long; — 
a molt  diftrefsful  and  difguiling  occupation, 
founded  on  an  idea  of  the  neceility  of  fweet- 
ening  the  blood. 
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§ 95.  There  are  many  difeafes  which, 
being  merely  accidental,  require  only  a tem- 
porary regulation  of  diet;  and,  the  difeafe 
being  removed,  there  can  be  no  objedtion  to 
the  patients’  returning  gradually  to  their 
ufual  mode  of  living:  fuch  are,  the  dif- 
eafes of  the  firft  clafs,  and  fuch  of  thofe  of 
the  fecond  which,  from  the  morbid  affedtions 
of  the  organs  being  flight  and  recent,  gene- 
rally yield  to  a proper  courfe  of  medicine, 
and  a correfpondent  regimen:  but  when  a 
difeafe,  either  from  being  hereditary,  invete- 
rate in  its  nature,  or  rendered  fo  by  long 
continuance,  has  become,  as  it  were,  a part 
of  the  conftitution,  as  the  difeafes  enume- 
rated above,  and  alfo  thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs 
when  they  become  inveterate;  nothing  but  a 
ffeady  and  unremitting  attention  to  regimen , 
efpecially  of  diet,  can  poflibly  eradicate  the 
evil,  medicine  alone  being  ineffectual. 

Before  I proceed  to  my  remarks  on  the 
regimen  pointed  out  by  the  indications,  I 
fhall  make  fome  obfervations  on  certain  p6- 
fitions  laid  down  by  Dr.  Cadogan. 

§.  96.  The  Dodtor,  confidering  gout  as 
the  reprefentative  of  all  other  chronic  dif- 
eafes. 
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eafes,  an  opinion , however , /o  which  many  of  his 
brethren  will  not  perhaps  readily  accord , afferts, 
that  gout  is  a difeafe  of  indigeftion;  but, 
admitting  the  fa6f,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  many  other  chronic  difeafes  pro- 
ceed alfo  from  the  fame  c a ufe,  the  contrary 
being  in  fa£f  true;  fo  that  the  analogy  is  not 
well  founded;  for  in  other  difeafes,  and  even 
in  gout  itfelf,  there  are  not  always  indications 
of  the  organs  of  digeftion  being  at  all  im- 
paired, until  the  difeafe  has  become  invete- 
rate, and  the  powers  of  the  conftitution  are 
almoft  entirely  exhaufted. 

The  Do£tor,  having  affiimed  indigeftion 
as  the  caufe  of  gout  and  all  other  chronic 
difeafes,  and  having  affected  that  wine  pro- 
duces more  difeafes  than  any  other  caufe, 
proceeds  to  advance  a pofition  which,  in 
general , will  be  granted  him,  that  to  attempt 
to  cure  a difeafe  proceeding  from  intempe- 
rance by  any  other  means  than  by  avoiding 
the  caufe,  would  be  as  abfurd  as  to  take  a 
medicine  to  prevent  a broken  leg. 

I am  inclined,  however,  to  believe  that  an 
intemperate  ufe  of  ftrong  drink  is  not  fo 
frequent  a caufe  of  gout  as  is  generally  fup- 
pofed;  for  foldiers,  failors,  porters,  &c.  are, 
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in  general,  intemperate,  and  yet  very  few  of 
that  rank  in  life  are  gouty  5 and  with  refpedt 
to  wine,  which  the  Dodtor  condemns  fo  pe- 
remptorily, gout  is  not  fo  frequent  in  wine 
countries  as  in  this  > and  though  gout  formed 
a part  of  that  complicated  difeafe  under 
which  Cornaro  laboured,  he  continued  to 
drink  wine,  elpecially  that  of  the  new  vintage. 
But  gout  feems  to  have  formed  a very  trivial 
part  of  his  difeafe,  and  redding  moreover  in  a 
warm  climate,  favourable  to  equal  perfpira- 
tion,  there  was  lefs  neceffity  for  a very  rigid 
regimen. 

I am  not,  however,  an  advocate  for  the  ufe 
of  wine  or  other  fermented  liquors  in  gout, 
as  will  appear  hereafter  j I beg  leave,  how- 
ever, to  remark,  that  the  Dodtor’s  opinion, 
that  we  had  better  take  the  whole  quantity 
of  wine  once  a week,  than  in  daily  divided 
portions,  contradidts  both  analogy  and  ex- 
perience. 

A phyfician  of  experience  muft  be  fur- 
prifed  that  the  Dodtor  fhould  never  have  met 
with  patients  labouring  under  gout,  whofe 
difeafe  was  either  totally  incurable,  or  whofe 
conftitutions  could  not,  without  extreme 
hazard,  admit  of  his  regimen. 


If 
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If  lie  has  not  met  with  fuch  patients,  his 
pra£tice  mult  have  been  very  limited;  if  he 
has,  he  ought  to  have  declared  fuch  cafes  to 
be  exceptions  to  his  general  rule  of  regimen, 
as  he  would  thereby  have  faved  many  gouty 
patients  the  mortification  of  relinquifhing 
their  wine  and  roaft  beef,  without  any  ade- 
quate advantage;  often  indeed  to  their  great 
detriment. 

§.  97.  Were  it  even  to  be  admitted  that 
gout  and  other  flow  difeafes  are  effects  of 
indigeftion,  the  Doctor’s  fudden  tranfition 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  would  not  be 
the  proper  means  of  reftoring  the  tone  of  the 
enervated  ftomach  and  bowels,  though  in  all 
cafes  where  the  conftitution  will  bear  it,  I 
am  convinced  that  a gradual  leffening  of 
the  quantity  of  ftrong  drinks  and  animal 
foods,  and  a proportionable  increafe  of  milk 
and  vegetables,  until  the  patient  can  bear  fuch 
a diet  folely,  ought  to  be  tried  in  every  inve- 
terate difeafe;  for  though  many  conftitutions 
may  not  bear  a total  change,  yet  even  a partial 
reduction  may  prolong  life,  and  render  the 
remainder  of  it  more  comfortable,  by  a miti- 
gation of  fome  of  the  mod  urgent  fymptoms. 

The 
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The  period  when  fuch  a total  change  of 
diet  is  likely  to  fucceed,  is  whilft  the  organs 
of  digeftion  remain  tolerably  vigorous,  which 
they  continue  to  be  in  many  patients  long 
after  the  commencement  of  gout. 

§.98.  Dr.  Cadogan  does  not  admit  of  milk 
as  an  article  of  his  regimen,  on  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  its  being  enervating  and  relaxing. 

The  Doctor's  opinion  is,  however,  flatly 
contradidfed  by  experience ; but  there  is  a 
more  cogent  objection  to  milk  as  a part  of 
the  diet  of  invalids,  that  it  fits  very  uneafily 
on  the  ftomach  of  many  perfons;  but  where 
it  does  not,  it  is  certainly  preferable  to  the 
Dodtor’s  fodden  tripe. 

It  is  undeniably  true,  that  a milk  and 
vegetable  diet  has  done  much  in  mitigating 
the  violence  of,  or  totally  fufpending,  inve- 
terate difeafes,  efpecially  if  hereditary.  I 
have  known  feveral  inftances  of  a ftrong 
confumptive  tendency,  efpecially  when  ac- 
companied by  fpitting  of  blood,  being  luf- 
pended  by  a total  abftinence  from  animal 
food  and  ftrong  drink  j and  the  reafon  why 
this  expedient  does  not  fucceed  more  fre- 
quently is,  that  it  is  adopted  too  late;  that 
is,  when  the  lungs  are  irreparably  difeafed. 
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§.  99.  The  gouty  notwithftanding  the 
many  infallible  noflrums  which  are  advertifed 
and  recommended  by  ignorant  quacks,  has 
not,  I believe,  yielded,  when  inveterate,  to 
any  means  but  an  entire  change  of  diet  ; and 
in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  my  gouty 
readers  may  be  amufed,  perhaps  informed , by 
the  following  cafes. 

Near  twenty  years  ago,  upon  vifiting  a 
patient  of  mine;  a ruddy,  and  apparently 
robuft,  old  man  dined  with  him.  I remarked, 
that  he  ate  nothing  but  pudding,  and  drank 
water.  Curiofity  led  me  to  enquire  into  his 
motives  for  adopting  this  regimen.  He  told 
me,  that  when  he  was  a young  man,  he  drank 
hard,  and  being  very  quarrelfome  in  his  cups, 
he  came  to  a refolution  of  abflaining  from 
flrong  drink;  and  being  fubjedt  to  fevere 
attacks  of  the  gout,  he  fome  years  after  deter- 
mined to  compleat  his  regimen,  and  refrain 
from  animal  food.  From  that  time  he  had 
been  entirely  free  from  gout,  and  was  then 
70  years  of  age,  and  in  perfedt  health:  I told 
him,  that  having  been  fifteen  years  free  from 
gout,  and  being  at  an  advanced  age,  I be- 
lieved he  could  not  be  eflentially  injured  by  a 
gradual  return  to  the  ufe  of  animal  food  and 
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ftrong  drink.  He  made  the  experiment,  and 
as  he  refided  in  a neighbouring  county,  I had 
no  opportunity  of  feeing  him  afterwards, 
but  he  defired  a friend  of  his  to  inform  me, 
that  he  had  not  changed  his  regimen  above 
fix  weeks,  before  he  had  a flight  fit  of 
gout.  As  I left  that  county  a fhort  time 
after,  I did  not  learn  whether  he  had  any 
more  fits  of  gout,  or  had  again  changed 
his  plan  in  favour  of  meagre  diet. 

An  attorney  at  law,  one  of  the  moft  bulky 
men  I ever  faw,  had,  by  intemperance,  in- 
curred gout  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  be  confined 
feveral  months  in  the  year,  and  was  almoft  a 
cripple.  The  gentleman  whom  I fucceeded 
at  Guildford,  now  an  eminent  phyfician  in 
London,*  being  confulted  by  him,  advifed 
him  to  enter  on  a milk  and  vegetable  diet: 
this  plan  fucceeded  fo  far,  that  he  not  only 
loft  his  gout,  but  recovered  the  ufe  of  his 
limbs;  and  when  1 faw  him,  he  had  loft  a 
confiderable  part  of  his  unweildy  corpulency, 
and  was  very  aftive. 

A man  of  the  profeftion,  who  drank  very 
hard,  was  induced,  by  the  feverity  of  the 
gout,  to  adopt  the  fame  regimen.  The 

* Dr.  Reynolds. 
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change  produced  very  happy  effedts;  but 
being  a violent  partizan  for  a candidate  at  a 
county  eledion,  he  reiapfed  into  his  former 
intemperance,  the  gout  returned,  and  at 
length  degenerated  into  an  incurable  palfy 
of  one  fide. 

In  all  the  cafes  enumerated  above,  the  pa- 
tients were  men  of  good  conftitutions ; and 
twro  of  them  having  commenced  their  fparing 
plan  of  diet  when  labouring  under  an  inflam- 
matory fit  of  the  gout,  the  fymptomatic  fever 
prevented  any  ill  effeds  which  might  be  ex- 
pedled  from  the  low  diet;  and  before  the  fit 
was  compleatly  terminated,  the  patients  be- 
came habituated  to  it,  and  perfifted  in  it  with 
impunity. 

And  here  a moft  eflential  drum  fiance  me- 
rits the  attention  of  the  gouty  patient,  which 
is  the  precife  period  when  a redudtion  of  diet 
ought  to  commence,  and  this  fliould  be  re- 
gulated by  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
difeafe.  It  has  juft  been  remarked,  that  in 
an  inflammatory  fit,  during  which  the  fymp- 
tomatic fever  depofited  the  matter  rapidly 
and  compleatly  on  the  joints,  as  was  evident 
from  the  rednefs,  fwelling,  and  pain,  the  re- 
dudion  of  diet  was  very  judicioufly  com- 
menced. 
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menced,  becaufe  there  was  little  or  no  hazard 
of  the  matter  falling  back  on  the  conftitution; 
and  I have  known  feveral  patients  who,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  fit,  totally  abftained 
from  all  animal  food  and  ftrong  drink  until 
the  end  of  it;  and  had  fuch  patients  perfeve- 
red  in  the  ufe  of  the  low  diet,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  they  would  have  totally  annihi- 
lated the  difeafe. 

§.  ioo.  But  when  the  conftitutional  vigour 
is  considerably  broken,  the  digeftive  organs 
weakened,  the  joints  difeafed,  the  gout  be- 
come irregular,  and  the  fits  tardy  and  incom- 
pleat,  it  would  be  very  improper  to  begin  the 
reducing  plan  during  the  fit,  as  the  vital 
powers  ought,  at  that  period,  to  be  rather 
Supported  by  a generous  diet.  The  cele- 
brated Dr.  Sydenham  was  almoft  deftroyed  by 
attempting  a fudden  change  o'f  diet,  probably 
under  the  circumftances  to  which  I now 
allude. 

In  men  advanced  in  life,  whofe  fits  of 
gout  are  tardy,  and  therefore  neither  inflam- 
matory, painful,  nor  fteady,  it  may  be  pru- 
dent to  begin  the  experiment  in  the  interval, 
by  daily  and  very  gradually  Subtracting  a 

very 
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very  fmall  portion  of  their  animal  food  and 
wine.  But  fhould  wandering  gouty  pains, 
fymptoms  of  indigeftion,  or  confiderable  de- 
preflion  of  ftrength  and  fpirits,  fhew  that 
the  vital  and  digeftive  powers  are  too  weak 
to  bear  the  change  of  diet,  it  will  be  prudent 
to  increafe  the  proportion  of  animal  food  and 
wine  a little  for  a few  days,  until  thofe  fymp- 
toms wear  off,  when  it  may  be  right  to  make 
another  trial  of  the  reducing  plan,  but  with 
extreme  caution;  and  in  this  way,  if  the  pa- 
tient cannot  bear  an  entire  change  of  diet,  he 
will  neverthelefs  experience  the  benefit  of  that 
reduction  which  he  can  bear  without  hazard. 

I am  however  convinced,  that  if  gouty 
perfons  will  have  refolution  to  adopt  this 
plan,  before  the  conftitution  is  totally  worn 
out,  there  can  be  no  danger  in  attempting  a 
gradual  reduction,  until  the  health  is  reftored 
by  a milk  and  vegetable  regimen;  in  which 
it  will  be  prudent  to  perfift  as  long  as  the 
confiitution  will  bear  it:  for  the  firfi:  cafe 
fhews  that  a return  to  a more  liberal  diet 
will  probably  hazard  a return  of  gout. 

§.  10  r.  The  reafon  why  a cautious  re- 
duction of  diet  is  neceflary  in  gouty  patients, 

fee  ms 
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feems  to  be,  that  when  the  vital  powers  are 
too  fuddenly  weakened,  the  gouty  matter, 
floating  in  the  habit,  inftead  of  being  depo- 
iited  on  the  extremities,  is  apt  to  fix  on  fome 
of  the  principal  organs ; and  may  thereby 
become  fpeedily  fatal. 

When  gouty  or  other  patients  are  in* 
duced,  by  the  feverity  of  their  fufferings,  to 
engage  rel'olutely  in  the  ufe  of  the  alterative 
plan,  the  following  hints  may  be  of  ufe. 

ijl.  When  there  is  a tolerable  fhare  of 
conftitutional  vigour,  the  appetite  and  di- 
geflion  not  much  impaired,  and  the  patient 
has  not  been  much  addicted  to  high  difhes  or 
flrong  drinks;  he  muft,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  courfe,  confine  himfelf  to  the  ufe 
of  one  plain  difh  of  folid  animal  food,  with 
no  other  fauce  or  feafoning  except  fait  and  a 
little  muflard;  and  a variety  of  vegetables; 
and  may  proceed  in  his  change  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

Firlf  and  fecond  week,  breakfaft,  coffee  or 
chocolate,  gradually  increafing  the  propor- 
tion of  milk  in  either,  and  defifting  from 
butter  : about  an  hour  before  dinner,  a bafon 
of  plain  foup;  at  dinner,  a moderate  portion 
of  one  difh  of  folid  animal  food  of  any  kind, 
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roafted  or  boiled,  with  vegetables ; plain  foup 
for  fupper. 

Third  and  fourth  week,  every  other  day 
foup  only  and  plain  pudding,  milk  for  break- 
faft  and  fupper. 

Fifth  and  fixth  week,  foup  and  pudding 
two  days  fucceffively,  the  intervening  day 
boiled  meat. 

Seventh  week,  foup  one  day  for  dinner, 
pudding  another  j milk  about  an  hour  before 
the  pudding  dinner,  foup  for  fupper  on  the 
pudding  day;  folid  animal  food  to  be  now 
given  up  entirely. 

Eighth  week,  the  milk,  pudding  and  ve- 
getable diet  may  be  totally  adopted. 

With  refpedt  to  wine,  or  other  ftrong 
drink;  by  a gradual  leflening  of  the  quan- 
tity daily,  the  whole  may  be  left  off  in  the 
courfe  of  eight  weeks. 

2 dly.  When  a gouty  patient  is  notconfi- 
derably  reduced  in  point  of  ffrength,  if  his 
appetite  be  tolerably  good,  but  his  digeffion 
weak ; and  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  livb  g 
high,  whilfi:  his  fits  of  gout  are  ftili  tolerably 
regular,  compleat,  and  inflammatory;  the 
redudlion  of  regimen  ought  to  be  begun  as 
foon  as  the  fit  is  well  formed,  for  reafons 
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aftigned  above;  and  the  reduction  is  to  be 
made  more  or  lefs  gradually  on  the  preceding 
plan,  as  the  patient  can  bear  it. 

3 dly.  If  the  patient  has  either  no  regular 
fit  of  gout,  or  that  very  little,  if  at  all,  in- 
flammatory and  fixed ; but  the  gouty  matter 
falls  frequently  on  the  internal  organs ; and 
the  ftrength,  appetite,  and  digeftion,  are  very 
much  impaired;  in  this  cafe,  very  little  is  to 
be  hoped  from  a confiderable  change;  though 
a partial  one  may  be  attempted  under  the 
reftri&ions  and  cautions  already  mentioned. 

§.  102.  There  are,  however,  two  difeafes, 
that  will,  from  their  nature,  and  urgency, 
demand  a fudden  tranfition  to  the  low  regi- 
men indicated  Chap.  XIII ; viz.  confiderable 
fpitting  of  blood  with  or  without  fever;  or 
cough  with  he£fic  fever ; and  if  they  do  not 
yield  to  this  change,  a trial  of,  and  perfeve- 
rance  in,  the  alterative  plan,  may  be  the  befl 
means  of  mitigating  the  fymptoms,  and  pro- 
tra£ling  the  life  of  the  patient. 

§.  103.  With  refpefl  to  the  other  invete- 
rate difeafes  enumerated  in  the  beginning  of 
this  Chapter ; there  will  not  be  fo  much 
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rifque  in  attempting  the  alterative  plan,  as 
in  gout  5 but  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  do 
it  gradually. 

A low  and  fpare  diet  has  been  preferibed 
with  advantage  in  fome  fpecies  of  obftinate 
chronic  rheumatifm ; and  if  I recolledVaright, 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Boerhaave  lived  for  fome 
weeks  folely  on  whey,  when  labouring  under 
that  difeafe.  Abftinence  from  animal  food 
and  ftrong  drink  has  fometimes  been  of  ufe 
in  epilepfy;  and  in  one  cafe  of  inveterate 
afthma,  and  a fingle  cafe  of  enlarged  liver, 
where  the  other  bowels  were  fuppofed  to  be 
difeafed,  the  diet  I have  recommended  not 
only  prolonged  life  beyond  what  might  have 
been  expe&ed,  but  rendered  it  much  more 
comfortable:  and  I am  convinced,  that  in 
fuch  deplorable  cafes,  fuch  a diet  is  the  der- 
nier refort , when  all  medicines  fail.  But  few 
will  be  found  who  have  refolution  fufficient 
to  perfevere. 

Milk,  which  conftitutes  the  chief  part  of 
food  on  this  reduced  plan,  rarely  fits  eafy  on 
the  ftomach  at  firft;  but  fmall  dofes  of  mag- 
nefia,  Colombo,  ipecacuanha,  or  ley  of  tartar, 
will  at  length  effeft  the  purpofe  of  rendering 
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it  digeftible,  by  ftrengthening  the  ftomach, 
and  correcting  acidity. 

Whey  and  butter-milk  are,  I believe,  in 
many  inftances,  preferable  to  milk,  as  an 
article  of  diet  on  this  plan.  I knew  one  pa- 
tient, on  the  Continent  of  America,  who  was 
cured  of  a m oft  inveterate  leprofy  by  fuch  a 
diet  j and  I have  been  informed  of  an  inftance 
of  fcrophula  being  cured  by  a courfe  of  whey ; 
and  a low  diet  has  abated  the  violence,  and 
retarded  the  progrefs,  of  fchirrous  and  cance- 
rous tumours. 

My  readers  may  expeCt  I fliould  affign 
fome  reafons  why  the  diet  now  recommended 
will  probably  be  effectual  in  the  difeafes  enu- 
merated in  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter; 
efpecially  as  the  inftances  are  heretofore  too 
few  to  afford  certain  hope  of  fuccefs : fome 
remarks  made  Chap.  IX.  page  283,  &.c.  will 
aflift  in  explaining  this;  and  the  following 
obfervations  are  more  precifely  in  point. 

When  gout  is  acquired,  it  is  moft  com- 
monly produced  by  luxurious  excefs  in  the 
ufe  of  animal  foods  and  ftrong  drinks,  by 
which  the  conftitution  is  overcharged,  and 
every  organ  and  function  overftrained  by 
extraordinary  exertions  to  digeft,  circulate, 
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difpenfe,  and  finally  difcharge  the  fuper- 
abundant  and  crude  humours  : a diet  there- 
fore of  a dire&ly  oppofite  nature,  long  and 
afliduoufly  perfifted  in,  will  be  moft  likely  to 
eradicate  the  evil,  provided  there  be  fufficient 
ftrength  of  conftitution  left  to  reftore  the 
organs  to  their  former  vigour. 

As  many  obftinate  nervous  difeafes,  com- 
plicated with  the  obftru£tions  mentioned 
Clafs  II,  proceed  alfo  from  luxurious  excefs ; 
a fimilar  diet  muft  afford  the  moft  certain 
means  of  relief. 

When  obftinate  chronic  difeafes  a rife  from, 
or  are  conne6ted  with,  obftru&ion  and  en- 
largement of  glands,  or  of  feme  of  the  moft 
important  organs,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe; 
the  only  hope  of  relief  muft  be  from  that 
kind  of  diet  which  has  the  leaft  poffible  ten- 
dency to  increafe  the  obftru&ions,  whilft, 
being  now  freed  from  preternatural  ftimulus, 
the  difeafed  organs  may,  if  their  texture  be 
not  irretrievably  fpoiled,  reftore  themfelves  to 
their  priftine  ftate. 

With  refpe<5t  to  thofe  inveterate  difeafes  in 
which  the  fuperficial  glands  are  much  dif- 
eafed; as  in  fcrophula,  furfeits,  as  they  are 
called,  land  feurvy,  and  different  fpecies  of 
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leprous  eruptions,  it  is  probable  that  the  be- 
neficial change  takes  place  rather  in  the  fe~ 
cretory  organs,  than  in  the  whole  mafs  of 
blood;  for,  as  I remarked  before,  the  idea  of 
difeafes  being  generally  produced  by  fome 
fault  of  the  circulating  mafs,  is  frequently 
the  refult  of  a falfe  theory,  and  often  fug- 
gefts  an  erroneous  or  frivolous  praftice. 

With  refpeft  to  hereditary  difeafes,  until 
we  can  determine  in  what  part  of  the  fyflem, 
and  whether  in  the  folids  or  fluids,  the  taint 
refides,  we  lhall  not  be  able  to  account  how 
it  is  diminifhed  or  extinguifhed  by  a fuitable 
diet;  it  is  fufficient  to  know  the  fa6t;  and 
though  the  evil  is,  in  thefe  cafes,  feldom  to- 
tally eradicated,  yet  we  certainly  gain  a 
great  point,  if  we  can  retard  its  progrdfs. 

To  conclude:  Though  medicines  may  cer- 
tainly be  very  ufeful  in  difeafes  of  an  invete- 
rate nature;  yet  I believe  the  inflances  of 
their  effecting  a compleat  cure,  without  a 
correfponding  diet,  are  very  rare,  notwith- 
jftanding  the  prefumptuous  boaflings,  and 
vain  promifes,  of  charlatans  and  quacks . 
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BOOK  II. CHAP.  I. 

Choice  of  Habitation,  or  Occasional 
Residence. 

Circumfances  Jiecejj'ary  for  the  Choice  of  a heal- 
thy Habitation — Opinion  of  Hippocrates — 
Cities  unfavourable  to  Health — Signs  of  un- 
healthy Situation — Winter  Retreats  mofl  fa- 
vourable to  .Invalids. 

PROP.. XVI.  The  choice  of  habitation 

IS  to  BE  REGULATED  BY  THE  SALUBRITY 
OF  THE  AIR,  THE  DRYNESS  OF  THE  SOIL, 
THE  SECURITY  AGAINST  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  CHILLING  WINDS,  AND  THE  PURITY  OF 
THE  WATER. 


HAVING  treated  very  fully  of  regimen 
of  diet,  I proceed  now  to  offer  a few 
oblervations  on  regimen,  with  refpe6t  to  the 
other  non-naturals ; but  they  will  be  better 
underftood  after  a re-perufal  of  Eliay  V. 
book  I.  chap.  I.  page  139. 
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§.  104.  The  great  Hippocrates  > and  every 
phyfician  fince  his  time,  have  confidered 
choice  of  habitation  as  a very  effential  cir- 
cumifance  toward  the  prevention  or  cure  of 
difeafes. 

If  a man  of  fortune  intended  to  build  a 
man  lion,  it  would  be  prudent  to  confult  a 
phyfician  concerning  its  air,  foil,  afpedf,  and 
the  water  he  muff  ufe.  But  it  would  be  fo- 
reign to  my  purpofe  to  enter  on  the  fubjeft 
of  fcite  on  fo  extenfive  a plan  j as  I intend 
only  to  offer  a few  hints  to  invalids. 

A houfe  fituated  at  a diflance  from  large 
cities,  burying  grounds,  mines,  or  large  ma- 
nufactures, and  built  on  a gentle  declivity,  in 
a gravelly  foil,  with  a fouthern  afpeCt,  fhel- 
tered  from  the  north  and  eaft  winds,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea,  would  be  the 
mofl  eligible.  The  apartments  ought  to  be 
fpacious  and  lofty,  efpecially  the  bed-cham- 
bers ; and  the  cafements  fo  conftruCted  as 
to  permit  the  upper  fafhes  to  be  lowered  to 
fuch  a degree,  as  to  promote  a conftant  ven- 
tilation : floves,  as  improved  by  the  inge- 
nious Mr.  Sharpe  of  London,  are,  for  rea- 
fons  already  afligned,  preferable  to  common 
grates. 
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There  are  feveral  circumftances  which 
ihew  that  the  air  of  a houfe  is  unhealthy; 
fuch  are,  dampnefs  of  the  walls,  rotting  of 
the  furniture,  rufting  of  brafs  and  iron, 
mouldinefs  of  bread,  and  melting  of  fugar. 
As  we  cannot  always  change  our  habita- 
tions, this  impurity  of  the  air  ought  to  be 
corredfed  by  large  fires,  and  frequent  ven- 
tilation. 

The  water  employed  for  drinking,  and 
the  ufe  of  the  kitchen,  ought  to  be  clear, 
without  fmell  or  tafte,  and  fuch  as  readily 
breaks  foap. 

Thick  woods,  or  ftagnant  waters,  whether 
ponds  or  marlhes,  are  generally  deemed  un- 
wholefome  when  near  a manfion;  and  the 
adjoining  roads  ought  to  be  fafe  and  com- 
modious for  the  purpofe  of  exercife. 

§.  105.  Cities  are  extremely  unfavour- 
able to  health  and  long  life,  infomuch  that  of 
near  800,000  perfons  who  died  in  London  in 
the  fpace  of  30  years,  only  242  perfons  fur- 
vived  the  100th  year;  and  all  the  inftances 
of  longevity  colledted  by  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Fot  her  gill,  a phyfician  of  Bath,  have  been 
taken  from  country  villages. 

The 
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The  following  is  the  proportion  of  deaths 
in  feveral  parts  of  Europe: 

fn  Vienna,  i in  19  of  the  whole  inhabitants  die  yearly. 
London,  1 in  20L 
Berlin,  1 in  26V 
Northampton,  1 in  34 
T'lie  Pais  du  Vaud,  1 in  45. 

Here  we  fee,  that  the  mortality  in  Vienna 
and  London  is  more  than  doubly  greater  than 
in  the  Pais  du  Vaud. 

§.  106.  As  this  climate  is,  perhaps,  the 
molt  unfleady  of  any  in  Europe,  it  would  be 
proper  that  wealthy  invalids,  the  confump- 
tive  efpecially,  fhould  retire  to  a fouthern 
part  of  the  continent,  as  Nice,  Naples,  or 
Lifbon,  or  to  the  ifland  of  Madeira,  and  there 
relide  from  the  month  of  September  or  Oc- 
tober to  the  middle  of  May,  accompanied  by 
a ikilful,  humane,  and  chearful  Englilh  phy- 
fician,  whofe  advice  ought  to  be  folely  relied 
on,  and  implicitly  complied  with : for  it  is 
moft  certain  that  the  phyficians  on  the  Con- 
tinent are  a century  behind  us  in  medical 
knowledge;  thofe  of  France,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal, efpecially. 

The  journey,  and  the  diverfity  of  obje&s, 
may  contribute  to  amufe  the  mind;  for  with 

refpeft 
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refpecl  to  the  accommodation  of  invalids, 
no  country  I have  yifited  is  in  any  refpedl  to 
be  compared  with  this!.  j : ' 

But  as  many  invalids  are  unable  to  incur 
the  expellee  of  fuch  excurfions,  there  is  no 
other  alternative,  if  their  circumftances  will 
permit,  than  to  change  their  refidence  in  this 
country  according,  tor -the  changes  of  feafon, 
which  muft  be  left  .to  the  judgment  of  their 
phyfician,  v ...  v • / 

The  weft  coaftlof  this  kingdom,  efpecially 
of  Devonftiire,  has  lately  been  deemed  to  be 
a very  proper  retreat,  during  winter,  for 
perfons  of  infirm  health;  and  has,  I am  told, 
been  preferred  to  any  of  the  places  recom- 
mended above : but  to  this  opinion  I cannot 
by  any  means  aflent,  experimentally  con- 
vinced as  I am  of  the  contrary.  Of  all  the 
climates  for  invalids,  I do,  from  experience, 
recommend  Madeira;  and  if  the  patient 
chufes  to  take  a longer  voyage,  North  or 
South  Carolina;  the  latter  during  the  winter 
particularly. 

Some  confumptive  perfons,  and  gouty  pa- 
tients, have  found  confiderable  advantage 
from  refiding  in  fome  of  our  Weft-India 
ifiands.  The  air  on  the  coaft  of  Devonftiire 

and 
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and  Cornwall  is  undoubtedly  foft,  but  the 
accommodation  is  bad,  the  lodging-houfes 
being  generally  little  more  than  mere 
cottages;  the  roads  are  moreover  bad;  and 
the  frequent  falls  of  rain  in  low  fixa- 
tions near  the  fea,  in  this  climate,  are  not 
favourable  to  invalids.  There  is,  I appre- 
hend, another  obje&ion,  which  is,  that  the 
ebb  tides  leave  a very  confiderable  portion  of 
mud,  from  which  there  arife  very  copious  ex- 
halations, which  are,  in  calm  weather,  very 
offenfive  to  the  fmell,  and,  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  not  falutary. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Cloathing. 

• I •-  c - * r v • ' ' . ' . 51 

Analogy  between  Cloathing , and  the  high  or  lowt 
the  jlimnlating  or  fedative , Regimen — Brutes 
have  various  Defences  againjl  Inclemency  of 
Weather — Luxury  enervates  the  Body  by 
difpofng  us  to  cloath  too  warmly — Degrees  of 
Cloathing  to  be  adapted  to  different  Ages — 
Climates — Habits  of  Life — State  of  Health 
— Cloathing  for  healthy  Perfons — for  Invalids 
and  Sick  Perfons — Bed  warming  to  whom 
injurious — Stays  why  injurious  to  Females — 
Males  who  wear  them  to  be  deemed  of  the 
Neuter  Gender. 

PROP.  XVII.  Cloathing  oughtt  to  be 

ACCOMMODATED  TO  DIFFERENT  AGES, 
HABITS  OF  LIFE,  CLIMATE,  SEASON,  AND 
STATE  OF  HEALTH. 

§.  107.  f ft  'HE  degrees  of  cloathing  may 
X he  confidered  as  having  fome 
analogy  with  the  high  and  low,  or  the  hot 
and  cold,  regimen  3 as  thick  clothing  or  co~ 
vering  acts  as  a ftimulus*  and  thin  cloathing 
as  a fedative. 
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Particular  kinds  of  cloathing  are  more  or 
lefs  warm  according  to  their  qualities,  as  be- 
ing more  or  lefs  condu£lors  of  the  eledtric 
fluid;  or  according  to  their  colours;  as  dif- 
pofed  to  refradt  and  abforb,  or  reflect  and 
throw  off,  the  rays  of  light. 

§.  108.  As  nature  has  provided  all  other 
animals  with  various  defences  of  hair,  wool, 
feathers,  or  fcales,  by  which  they  may  refill 
the  noxious  impreflions  of  different  elements; 
fo  inflin£t  has  di&ated  to  man,  even  in  his 
favage  flate,  the  neceflity  of  covering,  in 
proportion  to  the  inclemency  of  countries 
and  feafons. 

In  civilized  focieties,  the  improvement  of 
arts,  the  facility  with  which  men  are  fup- 
plied  with  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of 
life,  and  the  gratification  which  thefe  afford, 
have  difpofed  mankind  to  be  perhaps  too 
folicitous  about  guarding  againfl  the  incle- 
mency of  feafons;  and  hence  it  is  that  our 
bodies  being  rendered  more  tender  and  deli- 
cate, and  our  feelings  more  acute,  we  find, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  luxury, 
we  become  lefs  hardy;  as  being  more  ob- 
noxious to  the  influence  and  imprelfion  of 
manifold  caules  of  difeafe. 
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As  a phyfician  cannot,  any  more  than  a 
legiflator,  always  effedt  a proper  change  in  the 
national  manners  and  morals,  it  is  incumbent 
on  both  to  eftablifh  fuch  regulations  as  the 
habits  of  the  people  will  admit  of. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  that  lux- 
ury has  in  fome  degree  extended  its  influence 
to  all  ranks  of  the  community;  by  which  the 
bodies  of  the  moft  ufeful  members  of  it,  the 
middling  and  lower  ranks,  are  more  ener- 
vated than  thofe  of  their  anceftors. 

§.  109.  With  re fpedt  to  the  different  pe- 
riods of  life,  children  fhould,  from  their 
birth,  be  habituated  to  light  cloathing,  not 
only  by  day,  but  in  bed ; for  nothing  con- 
tributes more  to  form  the  conftitution : in- 
fants and  children  are  lefs  apt  to  have  their 
perfpiration  checked,  than  perfons  who  are 
more  advanced  in  life;  and  therefore  lefs  apt 
to  catch  cold.  From  the  ftage  of  childhood 
to  the  35th  year,  the  ftrength  of  the  vital 
powers,  and  a brifk  circulation,  tend  very 
much  to  keep  up  an  equal  perfpiration;  but 
after  that  period,  the  force  of  the  circulation 
being  leflened,  the  cloathing  by  day,  and  the 
covering  by  night,  fhould  be  gradually  in- 

creafed; 
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creafed ; for  many  of  the  difeafes  of  advanced 
life  are  produced,  or  exafperated,  by  ob-» 
flru&ed  perfpiration. 

§.  no.  Climate,  and  Seafon  of  the  Tear , 
might  certainly  to  have  cloathing  fuited  to 
them  j but  in  our  unfteady  climate  it  is  very 
difficult  to  accommodate  them  to  the  fudden 
changes.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  after 
the  age  of  3 5,  it  may  be  better  to  exceed,  ra- 
ther than  be  deficient,  in  cloathing. 

§.  in.  Habit , or  Cuftom , always  merits 
great  attention.  If  perfons  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  warm  cloathing,  there  will  al- 
ways be  hazard  in  fudden  changes  of  any 
kind.  Thole  who  cloath,  and  fleep  warmly, 
ought  not  to  indulge  in  hot  clofe  rooms  du- 
ring the  day,  or  have  fires  in  their  bed-cham- 
bers. Thofe  who  have  refided  long  in  hot 
climates,  when  they  come  into  this,  Ihould 
rather  exceed  in  their  cloathing. 

§.  1 1 2.  With  refpeft  to  the  fate  of  health  ■ 
to  perfons  of  hale  conllitutions,  and  in  high 
health,  very  warm  cloathing  in  the  day,  or 
covering  at  night,  would  be  very  improper ; 

becaufe 
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becaufe  their  vital  powers  being  flrong,  and 
the  circulation  vigorous,  the  warmth  and 
fteady  perfpiration  on  the  furface  and  extre- 
mities refill  the  impreflions  of  cold  or  moif- 
ture,  unlefs  they  are  very  violent. 

Such  perfons,  however,  relying  too  much 
on  the  ftrength  of  their  conftitutions,  often 
expofe  themfelves  imprudently;  and  as  the 
violence  of  their  difeafes  is  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  the  vigour  of  their  vital  powers; 
fo  they  are  frequently  rapid  in  their  progrefs, 
and  fatal  in  their  termination. 

The  grand  rule  is,  fo  to  regulate  our 
cloathing  and  covering,  that,  when  we  expofe 
ourfelves  to  the  external  air,  the  difference  of 
the  temperature  of  the  air  in  bQth  flotations 
fhall  be  fuch,  that  we  fhall  not  be  fufceptible 
of  dangerous  imprellions  under  any  incle- 
mency of  feafon  when  we  go  abroad. 

Perfons  in  firm  health  ought  therefore 
fo  to  regulate  the  temperature  within  doors, 
as  that  it  fhall  not  exceed  fifty-fix  degrees 
of  the  thermometer  in  the  winter,  fpring, 
and  autumn ; and  in  the  fumrner,  bring  it 
as  near  to  that  as  poflible,  by  the  admiflion 
of  frefli  air. 


§.  1 1 3 . But 
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§.  1 13.  But  the  chief  intention  of  this 
effay  is,  to  offer  hints  t'of  the  delicate  and  in- 
valid part  of  my  readers. 

Were  it  happily  in  our  option  to  attain  all 
the  requifites  for  forming  a firm  conftitu- 
tion,  no  man  of  common  fenfe  would  fpare 
any  pains  to  acquire  them  : but  this  is  not 
always  in  our  power.  A weaknefs  of  conffi- 
tutioil  is  often  hereditary ; or  it  may  refult 
from  difeafes,  either  unavoidable,  or  the  ef- 
fe£ts  of  negligence  or  inattention. 

Under  fuch  circumftances,  we  muft  be 
content  to  accommodate  ourfelves  to  our 
fituation,  and  prudently  avoid  all  fuch  ex- 
tremes as  may  impair  health. 

Perfons  of  delicate  and  irritable  conftitu- 
tions,  whofe  vital  powers  are  weak,  and  cir- 
culation languid  and  unfleady,  are  very  apt 
to  have  the  perforation  checked  by  very 
flight  caufes  : This  alfo  happens  to  invalids, 
whofe  complaints  are  thereby  much  exafpe- 
rated.  Until  the  conflitution,  therefore,  has 
been  flrengmened,  and  as  it  were  hardened, 
by  being  gradually  habituated  to  air  and 
exercife,  they  ought  rather  to  exceed  than  be 
deficient  in  the  quantity  of  cloathing. 


§.  1 14.  With 
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§.  1 14.  With  refpe£t  to  cloa thing,  fuch 
addition  ought  to  be  made  to  it,  in  cold  and 
damp  weather,  as  to  protect  the  body  againft 
the  fudden  and  fevere  impreffions  of  either. — 
That  great  philolopher,  and  good  man,  Mr. 
Boyle , had  cloaks  accommodated  to  different 
feafons  and  changes  of  weather;  and  inva- 
lids ought  rather  to  exceed  than  be  deficient 
in  the  warmth  of  their  cloathing,  thofe  efpe- 
cially  who  are  fubjedl  to  catarrhal  coughs, 
thofe  whofe  nerves  are  weak  and  irritable, 
and  thofe  who  are  gouty  and  rheumatic. 

Such  perfons  ought  in  the  beginning  of 
September  to  wear  a flannel  waiftcoat  over 
the  fhirt  or  fhift,  and,  towards  the  end  of 
Oftober,  next  the  body ; taking  care  to  de- 
fend the  lower  limbs  by  flannel  petticoats,  or 
woollen  drawers,  and  ftockings. 

Such  perfons  as  wear  flannel  next  the  body 
are  apprehenflve  of  changing  this  part  of 
their  cloathing,  left  they  catch  cold,  and 
therefore  continue  to  wear  the  fame  garment 
through  the  winter  ; and  as  the  warm  wea- 
ther comes  on,  cut  it  away  by  degrees.  But 
this  precaution  is  not  only  unneceflary,  but 
to  perfons  of  delicacy  muft  be  offenflve,  and 
indeed  injurious;  as  thereby  a part  of  the 

C c perfpirable 
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perfpirable  matter,  accumulated  for  months, 
is  retained  in  conftant  contatt  with  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body. 

I can  however  aver,  from  long  perfonal 
experience,  that  the  under  waiftcoat  may  be 
fafely  changed  once  or  twice  a week ; and  as 
the  weather  becomes  more  mild,  it  may  be 
worn  over  the  linen,  and  at  length  totally 
left  off  till  the  fubfequent  autumn. 

But  as,  in  this  unfteady  climate,  a fultry 
day  in  fummer  is  often  fucceeded  by  one  or 
more  that  are  cold  and  raw,  delicate  perfons, 
who  labour  under  complaints  of  the  breaft 
or  bowels,  or  are  fubjedft  to  gout  or  rheuma- 
tifm,  ought,  as  often  as  fuch  changes  take 
place,  to  make  an  addition  to  their  cloathing, 
fo  long  as  is  neceffary. 

I cannot  quit  this  fubje6t  without  obferv- 
ing,  that  the  application  of  a double,  treble, 
or  even  quadruple  piece  of  flannel  upon  the 
breaft  in  coughs,  the  belly  in  colics,  diar- 
rhoeas, &c.  and  to  any  of  the  limbs  affected 
by  rheumatifm,  affords  a degree  of  relief  be- 
yond what  might  be  expe&ed ; efpecially  if  it 
be  fprinkled  with  a little  lavender  water  or 
foap  liniment,  and  a moderately  hot  fmooth- 
ing  iron  be  run  over  it  repeatedly.  The  pow- 
erful 
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erful  determination  made  by  this  means  from 
the  affedled  organ  is,  perhaps,  greater  than 
that  of  a blifler;  and  certainly  more  perma- 
nent, as  the  means  may  be  applied  very  fre- 
quently. The  idea  of  benefit  from  repeated 
dyings  of  the  flannel,  is  abfurd. 

§.  1 15.  I hope  my  fair  readers,  if  any 
fuch  there  be,  will  pardon  me  for  animad- 
verting on  an  article  of  their  cloathing, 
which  I have  long  confidered  as  extremely 
prejudicial,  efpecially  to  the  younger  part  of 
thefex:  I mean  the  flays.  For  though  the 
prevailing  fajhion  has  allowed  them  a little 
more  latitude  than  formerly,  this  part  of 
their  drefs  is  ftill  too  ftrait  and  tight,  efpeci- 
ally for  invalids  many  of  whofe  complaints 
are  probably  produced,  but  all  exafperated,  by 
this  coat  (not  of  mail,  but)  of  whalebone. 
However,  as  from  cuftom  they  require  fome 
fupport  to  their  cheft,  I would  recommend 
fliffened  jackets,  or  the  old  boddice,  in  lieu  of 
flays ; and  in  cold  weather,  they  may  be 
lined  with  thick  flannel.  - ' 

I am,  however,  apprehenfive,  that  this  ad- 
monition, important  as  it  is,  will  not  make 
a proper  impreflion  on  the  ladies.  To  a fine 
C c 2 woman, 
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woman,  as  with  an  ambitious  man,  it  is  not 
living,  but  reigning , is  the  obje£l. 

It  has,  of  late,  been  fufpe£led  that  fome 
young  men,  that  they  might  become  more 
compleatly  effeminate,  wear  flays  : It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  ladies  will  not  deem  them  to 
be  either  males  or  females,  but  of  the  neuter 
gender. 

§.  1 16.  The  feet  ought  to  be  well  de- 
fended with  thick  fhoes. 

§.  1 17.  As  cleanlinefs  contributes  much 
to  health,  invalids  ought  to  bathe  their  feet 
and  legs  once  a week  in  warm  water;  and 
when  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  ufe  a mo- 
derately warm  bath  once  a month. 

§.  1 18.  With  refpect  to  covering  whilfl 
in  bed,  much  will  depend  on  habit.  The 
head  ought  to  be  peculiarly  well  covered 
whilfl  we  are  in  bed,  becaufe  colds  and  rheums 
are  thereby  prevented;  and  it  is  remarked, 
that  as  foreigners  are  more  attentive  to  this 
circumflance  than  we  are,  they  are  lefs  fub- 
je6l  to  coughs,  and  their  teeth  are  in  general 
more  found. 
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People  in  health  ought  never  to  have  their 
beds  warmed;  not  only  becaufe  the  fumes  of 
the  coals  are  in  fome  degree  noxious,  but 
becaule  warmth  thus  applied  enervates  the 
body.  To  avoid  the  difagreeable  impreflion 
of  a cold  bed.  Dr.  Franklin  judicioufly  re- 
commends a cold  air  bath,  by  Handing  naked 
in  the  cold  for  a minute  or  two  before  we  go 
into  bed,  and  rubbing  the  body  during  that 
time  ftrongly  with  a flefh  brufh;  and  I will 
add,  that  a fimilar  expofure  in  a morning, 
whilft  the  whole  body  is  again  well  rubbed 
by  the  flefh  brufh,  would  be  of  great  ufe. 

But  fuch  expedients  ought  to  be  very  cad- 
tioufly  adopted  by  invalids. 

With  refpe£t  to  them,  airing  the  fheets 
every  night  before  the  fire,  fo  as  to  evaporate 
the  perfpiration  they  may  have  abforbed  the 
preceding  night,  may  be  of  ufe ; and  is  a fa- 
lutary  fubftitute  for  bed-warming. 

If,  however,  invalids  and  fick  perfons  can- 
not from  cuflom  difpenfe  with  bed  warming, 
one  or  two  quarts  of  fand,  made  red  hot  in 
an  iron  pot,  and  put  into  the  warming  pan, 
will  be  void  of  all  offenfive  fmell ; a circum- 
ftance  of  great  confequence  to  perfons  who 
have  weak  lungs,  or  very  irritable  nerves. 

§.  1 19.  Though 
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§.  1 19.  Though  a very  eminent  phyfician 
feems  to  confider  damp  rooms  and  cloaths  as 
feldom  or  never  produdtive  of  any  bad  effedls ; 
yet  the  many  inftances  of  dangerous  and  fa- 
tal confequences  from  damp  linen  and  Iheets, 
to  the  moft  healthy,  ought  to  make  invalids, 
efpecially,  very  careful  in  thofe  points. 

With  refpedl  to  the  quantity  of  bed-cloaths, 
it  ought  to  be  fuch  as  may,  in  a reafonable 
time  after  we  are  in  bed,  promote  an  equal 
but  infenlible  perfpiration ; and  if  on  awa- 
king, at  any  time  in  the  night,  we  find  our- 
felves  fo  much  heated  as  to  be  obliged  to 
throw  a part  of  them  off,  we  may  be  allured 
that  the  quantity  is  too  great : it  will  be 
right  to  cover  the  legs  more  warmly  than 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  circula- 
tion in  the  extremities  is  more  languid,  and 
the  warmth  of  thofe  parts  neceflarily  lefs : 
and  as  invalids  rarely  fall  afleep  until  there 
is  a gentle  perfpiration  on  the  extremities,  it 
will  be  right  to  procure  that  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible.  Gouty  and  rheumatic  patients  fome- 
times  find  advantage  from  wearing  worfted 
gauze  ftockings,  or  flannel  focks,  in  bed, 
during  cold  weather. 
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I need  not  repeat  what  I have  already  faid 
on  the  benefits  which  mu  ft  accrue  from 
fleeping  in  a large  and  well-aired  chamber. 
When  there  is  a conftant  circulation  of  frefh 
air,  we  are  much  lefs  incommoded  by  heavy 
bed-cloaths. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Exercise  and  Rest. 

Man  defined  to  Labour — Rxercife  neceffary  to 
Health — it  promotes  the  internal  Exercife  of 
the  Functions,  and  contributes  to  Longevity — 
Effects  oj  moderate  Exercife — of  violent  Ex- 
ercife— Rejl  why  neceffary  after  Exercife — 
Exercife  adtive — pa. [five — how  accommodated 
to  different  Circumfances — its  Ufe  to  Invalids 
and fick  Perfons — Remarks  on  Cold  Bathing. 

PROP.  XVIII.  Exercise  of  the  body 

SHOULD  BE  ACCOMMODATED  TO  THE  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES OF  AGE,  TEMPERAMENT, 
CUSTOM,  AND  THE  STATE  OF  HEALTH. 

§.  120.  '“TpO  preferve  a due  relation  be- 
JL  tween  the  different  parts  of 
regimen,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  exercife  is 
analogous  to  the  high  or  ftimulating  regi- 
men, and  reft  to  the  low  or  fedative  regimen 
of  diet. 

§.  1 2 1.  As  the  greateft  part  of  every 
community  is  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of 

earning 
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earning  daily  bread  by  the  fweat  of  the  brow; 
fo  it  is  evident  that  man  was  deftined  to  la- 
bour. The  few,  however,  who  by  affluence 
are  exempted  from  the  neceffity  of  daily  la- 
bour, as  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  cannot 
long  enjoy  firm  health,  without  the  ufe  of 
mufcular  exercife. 

I have  fhewn  (Efiay  I.)  that  all  the  mo- 
tions of  our  organs,  excited  by  their  natural 
ftimuli,  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  de- 
grees of  involuntary  exercife;  and  daily 
experience  proves,  that  voluntary  exercife 
contributes  very  much  to  fupport  a vigorous 
and  fteady  exertion  of  the  internal  functions; 
as  is  evident  from  the  cheerfulnefs  and  ala- 
crity with  which  children  exercife  them- 
felves  for  many  hours  at  a time;  and  from 
its  being  an  acknowledged  fadt,  that  the  very 
fin  all  proportion  of  mankind  who  have  at- 
tained very  old  age,  have  been  reduced  to  the 
neceffity  of  labouring  for  their  daily  bread. 

§.  122.  Exercife,  in  a moderate  degree, 
promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  invi- 
gorates the  nervous  fyftem,  gives  firmnefs 
and  elasticity  to  the  mufcular  fibres,  and 
vigour  and  pliancy  to  the  limbs,  promotes 

digeftion 
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digeftion  in  all  its  ftages,  and  alfo  the  due 
diftribution  of  nouriftiment,  and  the  finer 
excretions,  efpecially  perfpiration. 

§.  123.  Exercife,  when  violent  or  too 
long  continued,  renders  the  circulation  un- 
equal and  tumultuous,  weakens  the  nervous 
fyftem  and  the  fp rings  of  life,  exhaufts  muf- 
cular  ftrength,  difturbs  and  leffens  infenfible 
perfpiration,  and,  by  promoting  fweat,  an 
unnatural  and  weakening  evacuation,  waftes 
the  body,  by  difcharging  many  of  the  nutri- 
tious parts  of  our  folids  and  fluids : hence 
very  laborious  perfons  die  of  a premature 
old  age.  (See  Effay  I.  chap.  ii.  page  25.) 

§.  124.  From  what  has  been  faid  §.  123, 
it  is  evident  that  fome  intervals  of  quiet  and 
reft  are  neceffary  to  reftore  the  mufcles  when 
fatigued  by  exercife,  and  recruit  the  confti- 
tutional  wafte  thereby  incurred. 

But  thefe  intervals  of  reft  fhould  only  be 
fuch  as  to  afford  relief  from  fatigue;  and, 
therefore,  not  a day  fhould  be  allowed  to 
pafs,  without  a degree  of  exercife  accommo- 
dated to  the  ftrength.  Few  perfons  can 
long  enjoy  firm  health,  under  a habit  of  in- 
dolence; 
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dolencej  and  it  is  peculiarly  injurious  to  in- 
valids ; as,  like  deep  in  excefs,  it  contributes 
to  increafe  that  languor  of  the  animal,  vital, 
and  natural  functions,  which  conftitutes  a 
very  confiderable  part  of  every  difeafe. 

§.  125.  Exercife  may  be  divided  into 
active  and  paflive. 

The  active  exercifes  are — walking,  riding, 
dancing,  the  chamber-horfe,  Twinging  of 
leads,  the  dumb-bell,  fhuttle-cock,  fencing, 
fwimming,  &c. 

The  paflive  are — carriage  and  gentle  horfe 
exercife,  the  ufe  of  the  flefh-brufh,  the  cold- 
bath,  electricity,  and  twinging. 

The  aCtive  exercifes  are  beft  adapted  to 
the  ftrong,  and  molt  fuitable  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  health;  the  paflive  are  more  fafe 
and  beneficial  to  the  delicate  invalid,  and  to 
thofe  who  labour  under  flow  difeafes;  for  in 
all  acute  difeafes,  as  I have  remarked  chap.  xii. 
reft  and  quiet  are  indifpenflbly  neceflary. 

We  proceed  now  to  confider  the  nature 
and  degree  of  exercife  accommodated  to  dif- 
ferent circumftances. 

ijl.  Age.  From  early  infancy  to  the  age  of 
20,  exercife  promotes  the  extenfion  of  the 

folids, 
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folids,  and  the  growth  of  the  body,  provided 
it  is  not  too  laborious;  between  the  25th  and 
60th  years,  moderate  adtive  exercife  fupports 
the  powers  of  the  conftitution ; but  after  that 
period  the  paflive  exercifes  are  beft  fuited  to 
that  feeble  and  frail  ftate  of  the  body  which 
accompanies  old  age. 

2.dly.  temperament,  or  habit  of  body.  Perfons 
of  firm  and  vigorous  conftitutions  bear  adtive 
exercifes;  but,  relying  too  much  on  their 
bodily  ftrength,  they  often  exceed ; and 
thereby  bring  on  dangerous  inflammatory 
fevers.  Young  perfons  alfo  of  a fanguine 
habit  are,  from  the  over-fulnefs  of  their  vef- 
fels,  often  much  injured  by  violent  exercife, 
and  fall  into  dangerous  fevers,  fpitting  of 
blood,  and  confumption;  efpecially  from  that 
bewitching  amufement,  dancuig , particularly 
in  crouded  and  hot  rooms. 

Perfons  of  delicate  irritable  habits  cannot 
bear  much  active  exercife;  and  as  there  feems 
to  be  in  this  habit  a kind  of  conftitutional 
propenfity  to  tendernefs  of  the  lungs,  they 
may  very  much  injure  themfelves  by  violent 
exercife. 

3 dly.  Sedentary  perfons  ought  to  enter  on 
the  ufe  of  exercife  with  much  caution ; left 

the 
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the  fudden  ftimulus  given  to  the  conftitu- 
tion,  by  violent  exertions,  fhould  throw  the 
whole  frame  into  great  diforder. 

Many  perfons  are  apt  to  be  whimfically 
irregular  and  defultory  in  this  refpeCt,  by 
making  fudden  tranhtions  from  one  extreme 
to  another:  moderate  and  heady  exercife, 
purfued  daily,  is  certainly  more  fafe. 

Some,  however,  as  an  apology  for  their 
indolence,  have  advanced  an  opinion,  that 
when  exercife  becomes  habitual,  or  is  under- 
taken with  reluctance,  it  ceafes  to  be  a be- 
nefit ; but  this  mode  of  reafoning  is  certainly 
very  erroneous,  and  I am  the  more  folicitous 
to  combat  this  notion,  as  it  is  held  by  fome 
perfons  of  very  refpeCtable  characters,  with 
whom  I have  occafionally  converfed  on  this 
fubjeCt.  . 

Man  is  undoubtedly  the  child  of  habit,  and 
the  effeCts  of  all  the  non-naturals  upon  his 
body  are  fomewhat  diminifhed  by  frequent 
repetition  j but  the  labourer,  who  returns 
daily  to  his  neceffary  exercife,  does  not  feel 
either  his  appetite  or  his  ftrength  impaired 
thereby,  provided  it  be  not  exceffive;  this  is 
fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that  it  becomes 
indifpenfibly  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of 

his 
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his  health,  infomuch  that  fuch  perfons  as, 
from  a change  of  circumftances,  have  made  a 
tranfition  from  labour  to  indolence,  and  from 
penury  to  affluence,  have  generally  exchanged 
health  for  infirmity,  and  have  embittered  and 
fhortened  the  remainder  of  life. 

The  reafon  why  the  opulent  benefit  lefs  by 
their  diurnal  exercife,  is,  that  they  counteract 
its  good  effedfs  by  a luxurious  indulgence  of 
that  appetite  which  their  exercife  has  excited; 
whilfi:  thofe  who  labour  from  neceffity,  fel- 
dom  fuffer  by  excefs  of  repletion,  their  meals 
being  generally  fcanty,  and  not  of  the  mofl 
nutritive  kind. 

Thofe  keen  fportfmen,  moreover,  who  in 
purfuit  of  pleafure  ufe  much  more  violent 
exercife  than  the  day-labourer,  and  return 
much  fatigued  and  over-heated,  think  them- 
felves  entitled  to  all  the  indulgence  of  a plen- 
tiful table,  and  thereby  fuperadd  the  fever  of 
digefticn  to  the  fever  of  exercife. 

Many  years  ago,  a man  of  fortune,  rather 
of  a delicate  habit,  but  paffionately  fond  of 
hunting,  incurred  thereby  a very  fevere  fever; 
and  ever  after,  on  the  days  he  hunted,  not 
only  avoided  all  ftimulating  difhes,  and  ftrong 
drinks,  but  on  thofe  days  was  more  than  ordi- 
narily 
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narily  abftemious  with  refpect  to  the  fimplefl 
foods  j and  experienced  the  benefits  of  it. 

It  need  fcarcely  be  obferved,  that  little  be- 
nefit is  to  be  expected  from  exercife,  unlefs  it 
be  performed  in  a pure  air;  and  hence  it  is 
that  many  manufacturers  and  artificers,  who 
perform  all  their  labour  under  cover,  and  are 
often  expofed  to  unwholefome  effluvia  from 
the  materials  they  work  upon,  are  more  un- 
healthy than  any  other  order  of  men. 

It  may  be  of  ufe  to  the  fedentary  and  flu- 
dious  to  remark,  that  certain  pofitions  of  the 
body  are  beneficial  or  injurious. 

To  fludy  ftanding  or  walking  is  more 
wholefome  than  fitting  j and  {looping,  efpeci- 
ally  leaning  again  ft  a table,  either  in  reading, 
writing,  or  other  employment,  retards  digef- 
tion,  circulation,  and  nutrition. 

§.  126.  Having  made  fome  remarks  on 
exercife,  as  the  means  of  preferving  health, 
it  remains  that  I fliould  offer  a few  obferva- 
tions  on  the  ufe  of  exercife  by  invalids  and 
perfons  labouring  under  chronic  difeafes. 

When  the  body  is  weak,  and  the  fpirits  are 
depreffed,  the  patients  undertake  any  degree 
of  exercife  with  extreme  reluCtance;  and  by 

indulging 
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indulging  a habit  of  indolence,  protraX  and 
exafperate  all  their  complaints. 

Dr.  Cadogan  has  juftly  afligned  indolence 
as  one  of  the  great  caufes  of  difeafe;  and 
exercife,  accommodated  to  the  ftrength,  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  fafeft  and  moft  effec- 
tual means  of  recovery.  Whatever  the  exer- 
cife be,  it  ought  never  to  be  carried  fo  far  as 
to  produce  great  fenfe  of  fatigue  j otherwife, 
in  (lead  of  being  beneficial,  it  may  be  very 
injurious. 

It  is  furprifing  how  much  relief  convalef- 
cents  and  lick  perfons  experience  by  gentle 
exercife  in  a good  air  5 and  therefore,  difre- 
garding  all  objeXions,  their  friends  and  con- 
nexions ought  to  infift  on  the  trial  being 
made;  for  the  firft  impediment  being  fur- 
mounted,  the  fick  rarely  objeX  to  a repetition. 

When  the  patient  is  exceedingly  weak,  a 
cotton  hammacoe,  or  cot,  ought  to  be  flung 
in  the  bed-chamber,  or  an  adjoining  room, 
in  the  manner  they  are  ufed  in  the  Weft- 
India  colonies;  in  which  they  may  be  fwung 
daily  to  any  degree  they  can  bear,  ufing 
friXions  with  the  ■fiefh-brufh,  or  flannels 
impregnated  with  the  fleams  of  aromatics. 
Thefe  gentle  modes  of  exercife  are  peculiarly 

adapted 
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adapted  to  gouty  cripples,  in  the  intervals 
of  the  fits. 

When  invalids  return  from  their  exercife, 
which  ought  to  be  gradually  increafed;  if 
they  find  themfelves  chilled  by  the  cold  air, 
inftead  of  warming  themfelves  over  the  fire, 
they  ought  to  fit  down  in  a remote  part  of 
the  room  until  their  feelings  are  gradually 
reconciled  to  the  temperature  of  the  internal 
air;  as  by  this  precaution  all  the  hazard  of 
rulhing  from  one  extreme  to  another  may 
be  avoided. 

The  exercife  of  Jhuttle-cock  is  peculiarly 
beneficial  to  fuch  invalids  as  have  fufficient 
ftrength  to  undergo  it;  as  by  the  various  ex- 
ertions of  the  mufcles  of  the  limbs,  and  of 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  the  alternate 
comprefiion  and  relaxation  of  the  blood  vef- 
fels  and  fecretory  organs,  the  circulation  is 
promoted,  the  excretions,  efpecially  perfpira- 
tion>  are  increafed,  the  relaxed  fibres  ftreng- 
thened,  and  the  nervous  fyftem  invigorated. 
When  the  invalid  is  confined  by  bad  wea- 
ther, this  exercife,  or  that  of  the  chatnber- 
horfe , ought  to  be  performed  feveral  times  a 
day,  in  a room  ventilated  by  an  open  fafh, 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  draught  of  air;  and 

D d this 
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this  will  be  a more  falutary  mode  of  warm- 
ing the  body,  than  by  the  heat  of  fires. 

I have  already  made  fome  remarks  (Effay 
II.  of  this  Volume)  on  the  danger  of  patting 
from  heated  rooms  into  the  external  air;  and 
the  means  of  avoiding  it. 

There  are  many  inftances  recorded  of  the 
great  efficacy  of  exercife  in  the  cure  of  difeafes. 
Plato  tells  us,  that  Herodicus  was  cured  of 
the  hypochondriacal  difeafe  by  exercife. — 
PauJ'anias  relates,  that  Hyfmoneus  was  relieved 
from  great  weaknefs  of  nerves,  by  addidling 
himfelf  to  the  five  Olympic  exercifes;  and 
thereby  acquired  fuch  a degree  of  vigour,  as 
to  obtain  many  prizes  at  the  Games ; and 
Plutarch  fays,  that  Laomedon  was  fo  perfectly 
cured  of  an  obflinate  difeafe  by  exercife,  as 
to  excel  in  running. 

Befides  the  invigorating  quality  of  exer-. 
cife,  it  certainly,  by  its  ftimulus,  increafes  the 
efficacy  of  medicine,  by  extending  its  powers; 
to  every  part  of  the  fyftem,  and  at  lengthi 
promoting  its  difeharge  by  perforation. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  no  exercife  or 
remedy  is  more  abufed  than  cold  bathing , as. 
I have  had  many  opportunities  of  obferving; 

owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  patient,  01  of 

the- 
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the  prefcriber,  with  refpedl  to  the  analogy 
between  the  difeafe  and  the  fuppofed  remedy  ; 
nor  could  blunders  of  this  kind  ever  happen, 
were  the  principles  of  phyfiology  and  patho- 
logy tolerably  underflood. 

Thofe  to  whom  this  exercife  would  be 
mofl  beneficial,  are  often  deterred  from  a 
trial  of  it  by  the  delicacy  of  their  nerves; 
but  I have  always  been  able  to  reconcile  fuch 
patients  to  it,  by  diredling  their  beginning 
the  courfe  at  home  in  a tub;  the  coldnefs  of 
the  water  being  moderated  by  the  addition  of 
boiling  water,  gradually  leffiening  its  pro- 
portion, till  they  can  bear  it  quite  cold.  By 
this  expedient.  I have  fnatched  feveral  puifny 
infants  from  the  grave,  and  relieved  not  a 
few  delicate  invalids.  Such  perfons  as  can- 
not conveniently  bathe  in  the  fea,  may  bathe 
with  advantage  at  home,  and  if  they  chufe 
it.  may  add  coarfe  fait ; but  I apprehend  that 
fea-bathing  derives  its  efficacy  more  from  the 
coldnefs  than  the  faltnefs  of  the  water;  and 
frefh  water  is  colder  than  fait  water.  . 
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C H A f.  IV. 

Sleep  and  Watching. 

Analogy  between  Watching  and  Sleep , and  the 
ftimidating  and fedative  Regimen ■ — Effects  of 
found  Sleep — of  Excefs  of  Sleep — of  difiurbed 
Sleep — inftinBive  Difpoftion  to  early  Sleep — 
conducive  to  Longevity — Degree  oj  Sleep  fuit- 
able  to  different  Periods  cf  Lifer— to  different 
'Lemper aments — to  whom  Sleeping  tn  the  Day 
ufeful — ufeful  Hints . * • 

PROP.  XIX.  The  hours  of  sleeping  and 

WATCHING  OUGHT  TO  BE  ACCOMMODA- 
TED TO  THE  AGE,  TEMPERAMENT,  AND 
THE  STATE  OF  HEALTH. 

i . .i  ' f • ' ' C . 1 ' ‘ 

§.  127.  XT' ROM  what  has  been  faid,  Vol. 
JL  I.  Elfay  I.  it  is  manifeft,  that 

the  coni+ant  internal  exercife  of  the  various 
organs  -requires  not  only  a celfation  from 
mufcular  exercife,  but  a diminution  of  that 
ftimulus  which  the  foul,  whilft  we  are  awake, 
imparts  to  the  organs  of  fenfation  and  invo- 
luntary motion  $ and  this  can  only  be  effe6fed 
by  deep,  which  is  indifpenfibly  neceffary. 

After 
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After  referring  the  reader  to  Vol.  I.  Eflay 
I.  page  31,  &c.  for  the  effects  of  deep;  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  as  watching  a£ts  as  a 
dimulant,  fo  deep  is  a fedative;  there  is 
therefore  an  analogy  between  thefe  and  the 
two  clafles  of  foods  and  drinks. 


§.  1 28.  The  effects  of  found  deep  are, 
a more  flow  and  equal  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  a more  temperate  and  fteady  dis- 
tribution of  the  nervous  influence  to  the 
organs  of  involuntary  motion  ; the  chief  of 
which  are,  the  heart,  lungs,  and  organs  of 
nutrition;  whilft  thofe  which  fupply  the 
mufcles,  as  organs  of  voluntary  motion,  are 
allowed  fome  hours  relaxation  from  labori- 
ous exertion;  and  the  mind,  by  a fweet  and 
fajujtary ^oblivion,  is  relieved  from  its  exer- 
tions, its  cares,  and  anxieties ; fo  that  the 
wafte  both  of  mental  and  bodily  powers  is 
compensated  by  deep ; and  both  are  reftored 
to  priftine  vigour. 

During' found  deep,  the  nourifhment  is 
difpenfed  more  regularly,  and  applied  more 
properly,  to  the  wafl:ed  folids,  than  when]we 
are  awake,  and  the  body  perlpires  more  ftea- 
dily  and  copioufly,  efpecially  if  a perfon 

D d 3 deeps 
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fleeps  quietly.  After  a good  night’s  reft,  the 
body  is  ahfolutely  lighter,  becaufe  between  two 
and  three  pounds  of  our  humours  have  gone 
off  by  per fpi ration  • and  relatively  fo,  becaufe 
nothing  tends  more  to  give  a fenfation  of 
lightnefs  and'  alacrity  than  an  equal  and  li- 
beral perfpiration. 

A : ) '-.Vj  . ' r;  ■ 5*  r r 

§.  129.  If  deep  be  too  long  protradled, 
the  body  is  enervated,  inftead  of  being  re- 
frelhed  ; and  the  powers  of  the  mind  become 
languid  and  opprefied.  mm-' 

» ♦ f 1 ( * • • I !«.*#,  \ ■ 4 
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§.  130.  Difturbed  and  broken  flumbers, 
inftead  of  relieving  either  body  or  mind,  en- 
feeble both,  perhaps  to  a greater  degree  thdn 
evernexercife  itfelf;  and  have,  perhaps,  as 
bad  eftetts,  efpecially  on  invalids,  as  unin- 
terrupted Watching:  for  in  fuch  cafes  the 
perfpirahle  fnatter  is  retained,  and  the  body 
is  not  duly  ndurifhed. 

ufThofe  animals  who  inftindtively 
follow  the  c^iftates  of  nature,  go  to  reft  as 
the  fun'/defeends  below  the  horizon ; and 
awake  as  he  afeends  above  it.  Even  man, 
when  not  far  remote  from  a ftate  of  nature, 
■ l\  : ?,  q obeys 
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obeys  her  dictates  in  the  fame  manner. 
Darknefs  is  beft  adapted  to  a ftate  of  reft,  as 
light  is  to  our  daily  employments ; and 
therefore  thofe  who  deviate  from  this  law  of 
nature,  muft  neceffarily  and  eventually  pay 
the  penalty. 

A noble  Lord,*  who  formerly  diftinguiftied 
himfelf  in  an  eminent  degree  at  the  bar,  in- 
formed me  fome  years  ago,  that  when  any 
very  old  witneffes  prefented  themfelves  in 
court,  he  upon  enquiry  found,  that,  whether 
their  modes  of  life  had  been  temperate  or 
intemperate,  they  always  went  early  to  bed, 
and  rofe  early. 

§.  132.  Different  periods  of  life  require 
different  degrees  of  reft  or  fleep.  During 
the  firft  two  or  three  months,  the  infant 
deeps  almoft  conftantly ; in  proportion  as  it 
becomes  more  attentive  to  external  objedts, 
it  becomes  more  wakeful,  but  ftill  requires 
fome  intervals  of  reft  during  the  day;  by 
which  the  growth  and  extenfion  of  the  body 
is  promoted.  When  the  child  begins  to 
walk,  its  exertions,  efpecially  if  it  be  weak 
and  fprightly,  are  often  too  great  for  the 
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bodily  ftrength;  and  fuch  children  ought  to 
be  indulged,  if  they  fhew  any  propendty,  to 
take  a little  fleep  during  the  day.  All  chil- 
dren, and  young  perfons  efpecially,  ought  to 
be  accuftomed  to  going  early  to  bed,  and  ri- 
fing  early.  As  deep  contributes  very  much 
to  the  growth  of  the  body  ; when  that  is 
compleated,  fewer  hours  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed in  deep  from  the  25th  to  the  55th 
year;  when  the  approaches  to  old  age,  or  a 
fecond  childhood,  require  more  indulgence  in 
this  refpedt. 

With  refpeft  to  perfons  of  different  confti- 
tutions,  much  depends  on  cuftom.  To  per- 
fons of  ftrong  conflitutions,  who  lead  an 
a6tive  and  laborious  life,  feven  or  eight  hours 
deep  is  fufiicient:  Perfons  who  are  full  of 
blood,  or  fuch  as  are  corpulent,  ought  to  be 
fatisded  with  lefs,  and  particularly  avoid  a 
foft  bed,  and  heavy  covering.  Perfons  either 
conftitutionally,  or  from  difeafe,  of  a cold 
lax  habit,  are  much  injured  by  fpending 
many  hours  in  bed. 

At  every  period  of  life,  excepting  old  age, 
perfons  ought  to  be  habituated  to  the  ufe  of 
a mattrafs,  without  or  above  a feather-bed: 
a foft  bed  is  perhaps  more  injurious  than 
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heavy -covering,  becaufe  it  heats  and  enervates 
the  body,  and  promotes  too  copious  a perfpi- 
ration,  a difeharge,  of  any  to  which  the  body 
is  fubjeft,  the  moft  weakening:  Children, 
efpecially  the  puifnv,  ought  to  be  accuftomed 
to  a hard  bed,  and  flight  covering ; as  the 
body  is  thereby  invigorated. 

Santtorius  and  Lifter  both  recommend  an 
hour’s  fleep  after  dinner,  for  perfons  who 
have  a weak  digeftion ; and  I had  a very  near 
relation  who  flept  after  dinner,  for  the  lafl: 
fifty  years  of  his  life,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two:  But  a more  falutary  expedient 
would  be,  never  to  take  in  fo  much  food  as 
to  create  a propenfity  to  fleep  at  that  time 
of  the  day. 

Invalids,  whether  from  weaknefs,  or  fa- 
tigue after  exercife,  often  exprefs  an  inclina- 
tion to  fleep  for  an  hour  during  the  day  j nor 
do  I conceive  that  there  can  be  any  cogent 
objection  to  this  indulgence,  'fibing  granted 
them:  as  their  exhaufted fpirits*are  recruited 
by  this  recefs  from  bodily  and  mental  ex- 
ertion, and  their  fleep  during  the  night  is 
very  little,  if  at  all,  interrupted  by  it. 

Many  real  or  imaginary  invalids,  having, 
as  they  fuppofe,  had  little  fleep  in  the  courfe 
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of  the  night,  offer  this  circumdance  as  an 
apology  for  lying  late  in  the  morning:  But 
this  is  a very  injurious  indulgence,  as  it  ex- 
ceedingly enervates  the  body  by  long  conti- 
nuance in  a hot  and  foul  air.  A little  re- 
folution  will  enable  invalids  to  furmount  this 
dedrudtive  habit;  for  by  riling  early,  and 
going  to  bed  in  due  time,  their  deep  will  be- 
come more  found  and  refrefhing. 

It  may  be,  and  has  been  alledged,  that 
thofe  who  are  fo  unfafhionable  as  to  go  to 
bed  at  regular  hours,  mull  exclude  them- 
felves  from  all  fafhionable  fociety ; they 
have,  however,  their  alternative,  whether  they 
diall  be  fajhicnably  invalids,  or  unfafhionably 
in  health. 

§.  133.  From  the  effedls  of  fleep  enume- 
rated above,  my  readers  will  infer,  that  as 
regular  hours  are  necelfary  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  health,  fo  they  are  indifpenfibly  ne- 
celfary  for  the  recovery  of  it;  and  that  balmy 
repofe,  which  fufpends  the  didrefsful  fenfa- 
tions  confequent  of  ill  health,  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  habitually  appropriating  thofe 
hours  to  deep,  which  nature  has  pointed  out ; 
whild,  by  inverting  the  order  of  nature,  we 
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wafte  many  of  thofe  hours,  which  might  be 
ufefully  employed,  even  by  the  opulent  and 
independent. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  deep  will  be  much  more  benefi- 
cial and  refrefhing,  in  proportion  to  the  free 
ventilation  of  the  bed-chamber. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Regulation  of  the  Appetites  and 
Passions. 

Excefs  of  Pajjion  and  irregular  Appetites  why 
injurious — how  to  be  regulated  or  counter- 
acted— Hint  to  the  Fair  Sex — to  the  Young 
of  both  Sexes — Pajfons  of  the  Sick  to  be  re - 

i i 

gulated — Hope  and  Cheerfulnefs  to  be  excited. 

PROP.  XX.  The  effects  of  the  pas- 
sions MUST  BE  DIFFERENT,  ACCORDING 
AS  THEY  ARE  STIMULATING  OR  SEDA- 
TIVE, CHEERING  OR  DEPRESSING,  AND 
THE  DEGREES  OF  THESE. 

§.  134.  f 1 AHE  Paflions  (fays  Pope)  are 
X the  gales  of  life;  but  if  they 
are  not  happily  tempered  either  by  conftitu- 
tion  or  by  education,  they  become  the  whirl- 
winds and  hurricanes  of  the  mind  ; and 
neither  rank  nor  wealth  can  afford  any  com- 
penfation  for  their  baneful  influence. 

It  may,  with  truth,  be  aflerted,  that  arti- 
ficial wants  and  appetites,  as  they  enlarge 

the 
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tlie  field  of  paflion,  fo  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion they  increafe  our  defires  of  gratification, 
and  afford  more  frequent  occafions  for  dif- 
appointment  and  mortification,  than  of  ra- 
tional enjoyment. 

§.  135.  The  appetites  and  paflions  have 
a powerful  influence  on  the  body,  and  con- 
tribute more  than  is  generally  fufpedted  to 
its  healthy  or  morbid  ftate. 

This  fubjedl  has  been  confidered,  Vol.  I. 
Eflay  I.  under  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the 
Human  Mind,  page  90,  to  the  end  of  the 
Chapter;  which  the  reader  ought  to  perufe 
before  he  proceeds.  It  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  as  the  exciting  paflions  a6t  on  the 
body  as  powerful  ftimulants,  fo  the  depref- 
fing  paflions  often  produce  all  the  effects  of 
the  moft  powerful  fedatives. 

§.  136.  The  only  means  to  avoid  thefe 
evils,  is  not  to  employ  the  mind  folely  in 
frivolous  purfuits  j but  to  ftrengthen  its 
powers,  and  ennoble  and  exalt  its  views,  by 
the  acquifition  of  ufeful  knowledge. 

It  peculiarly  imports  the  Fair  to  recolledt, 
that  the  turbulent  paflions  injure  the  confti- 
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tution,  ruin  the  complexion,  and  deftroy  that 
equanimity,  fweetnefs,  and  gentlenefs  of  dif- 
pofition,  which  are  the  chief  fource  of  their 
pre-eminence  over  man,  by  which  they  con- 
ciliate his  affedfion  and  efteem,  fweeten  his 
labours,  and  foften  his  cares. 

I hope  the  fafhionable  youth  of  both  fexes 
(if  any  fuch  fhall  deign  to  read  this  mor^eau) 
will  not  be  offended  at  this  apparent  depar- 
ture from  my  medical  office,  by  commencing 
preacher;  for  though  fermons  by  a phyfician 
would  not  be  quite  a novelty;  yet  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether,  in  the  prefent  age,  the 
imputation  would  not  be  unfavourable  to  its 
acceptance  with  the  public. 

The  truth  is,  that  as  ftrength  of  mind, 
and  culture  of  the  underftanding,  enable  us 
to  perform  the  duties,  and  relifh  the  plea- 
fures  of  life;  fo  nothing  contributes  jfo 
much  to  enable  us  to  fupport  the  evils  of  it 
with  firmnefs,  and  in  the  fame  degree  affifts 
in  alleviating  and  furmounting  our  bodily 
ailments. 

§.  137.  There  is  fo  intimate  a connexion 
between  the  mind  and  body,- that  they  mu- 
tually influence  each  other;  and  hence  it  is 

that 
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that  bodily  difeafes  are  either  exafperated  or 
alleviated  by  the  ftate  of  the  mind.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  utmoft ^importance,  that  the 
mind  of  the  invalid  be  fuftained  by  hope, 
and  cheered  by  diverfity  of  amufement;  and 
that  every  ferious  occupation  and  painful 
paffion  be  induftrioufly  avoided. 

It  is  for  this  reafon,  chiefly,  that  change  of 
place  has  been  fo  much  recommended  to  in- 
valids ; and  excurfions  to  watering-places, 
befide  the  benefit  derived  from  the  waters, 
have  contributed  to  enliven  the  mind  of  the 
invalid,  by  change  of  fcene,  and  a moderate 
ufe  of  diverfified  diflipation. 
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APPENDIX 

I. 

Containing  feme  farther  Ohfervations  on  Mr . 
Tickell’s  /Ethereal  Spirit i with  Practical 
Remarks  on  the  medical  powers  of  the  Dulci- 
fied Acids * 


Ex  quovis  ligno  non  fiat  Empiricus  ? 

W e wage  not  war  with  Bedlam  and  the  Mint. 

Pope. 

HAVING  made  fome  remarks  on  this 
empirical  noftrum  in  the  Natural 
Hiftory  of  the  Human  Body  and  Mind, 
lately  publifhed,  I am  induced,  by  various 
motives,  to  refume  the  fubjedL 

When  Mr.  Pickell  the  apothecary  addrefled 
a letter  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  communicating 


* This  Appendix  has  been  delayed  as  long  as  poflible,  in  ex- 
pectation of  Mr.  T.’s  reply  to  my  former  remarks;  and  as  that 
has  not  appeared,  I lhall  endeavour  to  anticipate  fuch  of  his  ob- 
jections as,  it  has  beenrumoured,  he  intends  to  make ; for  I cer- 
tainly lhall  not  reply  in  a feparate  publication.  I have  avoided 
the  publication  of  the  names  of  thofe  Gentlemen  who  have  fup- 
plied  me  with  faCts ; but  feveral  of  them  have  given  me  leave  to 
communicate  to  Mr.  T.  if  he  requires  it,  on  what  authorities 
thofe  faCts  have  been  advanced  ; for  I difdain  the  idea  of  inju- 
ring even  a t/uack,  by  intentional  mifreprefentation. 
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what  he  deemed  to  be  the  bell  manner  of 
preparing  Hoffmans  Anodyne  mineral  liquor, 
and  fubjoined  cafes  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
moft  valuable  medicine,  both  the  matter  and 
the  manner  of  this  liberal  communication 
did  him  credit ; but  when  a man  begins  to 
fwerve  ever  fo  little  from  the  rule  of  right, 
and  adopts  a devious  and  crooked  line  of  con- 
du£t,  every  fubfequent  a<5t  generally  manifefts 
a certain  degree  of  depravity;  therefore,  fince 
* Tickell  the  Quack  converted  Hoffmans  liquor 
into  a noftrum,  his  condudt  has  been  uni- 
formly obiedtionable.* 

I fhall 

* When  a confidential  friend  of  Mr.  Tickell' s told  the  anthor 
that  he  knew  his  quondam  antagonift,  Stephen  freeman,  to  be  a 
contemptible  fellow,  and  unworthy  of  notice  or  reply,  he  allured 
him  that  Mr.  Tickell  would  reply  like  a gentleman-,  how  far  his 
prognoftic  has  been  verified,  appears  even  from  the  advert  fed 
title  of  his  pamphlet,  whereby  he  feenrs  to  have  linked  himfelf  in 
a mean  confederacy  with  two  of  his  brother-quacks.  Of  Free- 
man, the  blackfmith  and  farrier,  fome  notice  is  taken  in  the  pre- 
face ; the  other  is  faid  to  be  a hireling  fabricator  of  anecdotes, 
and  murder-monger  to  an  evening  newfpaper. 

Thefe  three  empirical  vermin,  confcious  of  their  inability  to 
bring  forward  any  charge  that  could  affeft  the  author’s  moral  and 
medical  character,  have  undertaken  the  grovelling  talk  of  nib- 
bling at  his  paternal  and  maternal  furnames ; and  as  quacks  are 
profeflionally  habituated  to  chicanery  and  impolture,  it  is  notfur- 
priling  that  neither  the  farrier,  nor  the  murder-monger,  have,  in 
their  frivolous  attacks,  been  guilty  of  uttering  a lingle  truth,  ex- 
cept his  having  formerly  refided  at  Antigua. 
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I fhall  make  a few  remarks  on  Mr.  Tickell’s 
letter  to  the  Prefident  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  fhall  afterwards  offer  fome  ftri&ures  on 
his  advertifement  of  this  noftru'm,  and  the 
various  means  he  has  employed  to  difguife  it 
in  the  rnoji  flovejily  and  unchemical  manner, 
and  clofe  the  whole  with  fome  practical 
remarks  on  the  dulcified  acids. 

§.  1.  Mr.  'Tickell,  in  his  letter  to  the  Pre- 
fident of  the  Royal  Society,  does  not  fcruple 


What  inference  Mr.  Tickell  intends  to  draw  from  this  folitary 
truifm  cannot  be  determined,  becaufe  his  long-threatened  reply 
to  the  author  is  not  yet  publiffied ; but  candour  will  probably 
infer,  that  his  having  filled  fome  very  refpeftable  offices  in  that 
country,  affords  a preemptive  proof  that  he  was  held  in  fome 
degree  of  eftimation. 

It  is  to  thefe  haberdalhers  of  fmall  wares  and  trifling  anecdotes, 
that  Mr.  Pope  alludes  in  his  Dunciad : — 

“ The  common  foul,  of  Heaven’s  more  frugal  make, 

" Serves  but  to  keep  fools  pert,  and  knaves  awake; 

“ A drowfy  watchman,  who  juft  gives  a knock, 

“ And  breaks  our  reft  to  tell  us  what’s  o’clock.” 

It  would  be  an  unpardonable  infult  to  the  publick,  and  an  aft 
of  condefcenfxon  unworthy  of  any  man  who  has  a character  to  fuf- 
tain,  to  enter  into  a detailed  refutation  of  what,  were  it  true,  is 
totally  unimportant;  but  if  this  refpeftable  triumvirate  will  bring 
forward  a Angle  well-authenticated  faft,  which  lhall  arraign  the 
author  of  unjuft,  ungenerous,  or  illiberal  conduft,  he  hereby,  in 
the  moll  folemn  manner,  affures  them  and  their  informer,  of  en- 
tire exemption  from  legal  queftion  or  profecution. 
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to  affert,  what  is  not  true  * that  “ the  prepa- 
“ ration  generally,  nay  univerfally , fold  for 
“ Hoffmans  Mineral  Anodyne,  is  no  other 
“ than  an  impure  unredtified  aether,  which 
<f  confifts  of  fpirit  of  wine,  aether,  fome 
<£  portion  of  the  crude  fulphureous  acid, 
“ and  a very  fmall  quantity  of  oleum  dulce 
“ vitrioli.” 

If  the  fpiritus  vitrioli  dulcis  be  faithfully 
prepared,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
preparation  if  the  operator  has  but  a mode- 
rate fhare  of  chemical  adroitnefs,  it  cannot 
be  deemed  impure  for  any  medical  purpofes; 
becaufe  long  experience  has  convinced  me, 
that  though  it  is  not  fo  concentrated  as  pure 
aether,  its  effe£ts,  in  a proportion  ably  enlarged 
dofe,  are  as  powerful  as  thofe  of  aether  itfelf, 
in  every  difeafe  in  which  either  of  them  have 
been  found  beneficial ; and  the  London  Col- 
lege is  of  this  opinion,  for  in  the  fpecimen  of: 
their  new  Pharmacopoeia,  they  have  directed- 
the  mineral  liquor  to  be  prepared  by  fimple 

* See  the  London  Medical  Journal  for  1785,  p.  337;  where; 
he  has  given  a prefcription  for  preparing  Hoffman’s  Anodyne  i 
Liquor.  Mr.  T.  merits  praife  for  the  candour  of  the  communi- 
cation ; though  there  are  feveral  miftakes  in  that  letter,  of  which  I ! 
fhall  take  notice. 
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mixture  (notdiftillation)  of  the  common  dul- 
cified fpirit  with  the  oleum  dulce. 

With  refpedt  to  an  admixture  of  “ crude 
fulphureous  acid,”  it  fhould  feem  that  there  is 
a portion  of  it  even  in  the  aether  prepared  by 
the  accurate  Mr.  Tickell , as  it  corrodes  cork 
as  readily  as  the  common  dulcified  fpirit. 

Mr.  'Ticket l fays,  that  the  oleum  dulce  is 
confejfedly  the  bafis  of  this  mineral  liquor. 
By  whom  is  this  confelfed  ? Not  by  jplacque r, 
who,  in  his  Chemical  Dictionary,  fays  in  ex- 
prefs  terms,  that  the  mineral  fpirit  owes  all  its 
medicinal  virtues  to  the  aether ; and  it  may 
be  fairly  prefumed  that  neither  Dr.  Cullen  nor 
Dr.  Black  confidered  the  oil  as  a neceflary 
addition,  otherwife  it  would  not  have  been 
omitted  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  mode  of  preparing  the 
fpiritus  vitriol!  dulcis,  directed  by  the  Edfn- 
burgh  Difpenfatory,  is  an  improvement,  be- 
caufe  it  obviates  any  accidental  fuperfatura- 
tion  by  the  acid,  from  inattention  of  the 
operator. 

I confefs  there  was  a time  when  I thought 
the  oleum  dulce  was  an  efiential  ingredient, 
and  was  therefore  very  folicitous  about  afcer- 
taining  the  proportion  ufed  by  Dr.  Hoffman ; 
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but  a very  expert  pra&ical  chemift,  whom  I 
employed  to  analize  the  molt  celebrated  quack 
noftrums,  was  of  opinion  that  this  grofs  oil 
was  pofleffed  of  very  few  adtive  parts,  and, 
for  the  purpofe  of  a comparative  trial,  fub- 
ftituted  the  oil  of  pepper-mint}  and  he  affured 
me  that  he  found  it  to  be  more  powerfully 
ftimulant  and  antifpafmodic  than  the  com- 
mon mineral  liquor. 

Were  we  even  to  admit  that  the  oleum 
dulce  is  not  deftitute  of  aroma  and  ftimulus, 
there  are  fome  cafes,  as  I fhall  Ihew  hereafter, 
in  which  the  dulcified  fpirit  would  be  pre- 
ferable ; but  there  would  be  no  impropriety 
in  directing  both  to  be  retained  as  fhop  me- 
dicines, as  fome  pradlitioners  may  have  a 
prediledlion  for  that  celebrated  phylician’s 
medicine. 

Dr.  Hoffmans  fkill  as  a chemift  was  very 
great,  if  we  confider  the  period  in  which  he 
lived;  and  he  certainly  had  too  much  inte- 
grity to  make  a noftrum  of  his  mineral  li- 
quor j but  it  is  pretty  evident  that  he  did  not 
underftand  the  real  nature  of  the  oleum 
dulce,  which  he  deemed  to  be  the  produdl  of 
the  vitriolic  acid,  and  not  of  the  vinous  fpi- 
rit ; for  I believe  few  modern  chemifts  deem 
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it  to  be  any  other  than  a vegetable  oil,  the 
refiduum  of  the  rectified  fpirit;  the  more 
a£tive  parts  of  which  have  been  com- 
bined with  aether.  Had  Dr.  Hoffman  been 
apprifed  of  this  circumftance,  it  is  probable 
he  would  not  have  confidered  the  addition  of 
this  oil  as  an  effential  improvement  of  the 
medicine.* 

To  conclude  thefe  remarks  on  his  letter  to 
Sir  J.  Banks ; I cannot  avoid  expreffing  my 
furprize  at  Mr.  Tickell’s  affertion,  that  aether 
is  immifcible  with  water  ; when  every  apothe- 
cary’s apprentice  knows,  from  ocular  de- 
monftration,  that  water  will  abforb  the  aether 

# A pupil  of  Dr.  Hoffman' s publilhed  a diflertation  De  Aciclo 
Vitriolic o Vini/o,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Tom.  IV.  p.  855. 
The  following  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  this  eflay : 

iff.  That  Hoffman  having  treated  fully  of  the  preparation  and 
medical  qualities  of  the  vitriolic  aether,  in  his  chemical  lectures, 
it  might  be  deemed  fuperfluous  to  give  a formula  cf  the  prepara- 
tion in  his  works. 

2 dly.  From  this  author’s  afcertaining  the  quantity  of  the  oleum 
dulce  produced  from  each  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  be  feven 
drams,  we  may  conclude  that  his  mailer  conceived  the  oil  to  be  a 
mineral  produd. 

1>dly.  That  Dr.  Hoffman's  claim  as  an  inventor  was  grounded 
partly  on  adding  the  oleum  dulce  to  the  aether,  and  partly  to  his 
increafing  the  proportion  of  the  redified  fpirit  to  fix  parts  to  one 
of  the  acid ; whereas  others  iiad  direded  it  in  the  proportion  of 
one,  two,  or  three  to  one ; a circumftance,  however,  which  a 
modern  chemift  would  not  conlider  as  an  elfential  improvement. 

very 
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very  confiderably ; and  it  fhould  feem  that 
they  neutralize  each  other. 

§.2.  I proceed  now  to  make  Tome  re- 
marks on  Mr.  Tickell' s advertifement,  now 
before  me,  which  is  drawn  up  in  the  genuine 
flile  and  fpirit  of  empiricifm.  He  tells  us  that 
it  has  great  efficacy  in  all  difeafes  of  the  fomach. 
This  aflertion  is  thrown  out  ad  captandum 
valgus  i for  even  Mr.  Ticket l fhould  have 
known,  that  the  difeafes  of  this  organ  are,  in 
feveral  inflances,  fo  oppofite  in  their  nature, 
that  no  one  remedy  can  be  adapted  to  all. 
Of  this,  among  fome  others,  a flrong  proof 
has  lately  occurred ; an  eminent  phyfician 
having,  a few  days  ago,  been  obliged  to  order 
a gouty  patient  to  be  bled,  for  the  purpofe 
of  removing  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach 
brought  on  by  the  ufe  of  Tickell's  nofir um. 

After  having  recommended  it  in  difeafes 
of  the  breafl  unaccompanied  with  inflamma- 
tion, he  fubjoins,  that  in  “ heBical  habits  it 
tc  more  efficacioufly  relieves  the  cough  which 
“ is  the  forerunner  of  a confumption,  than 
‘f  any  other  remedy.” 

I believe  that  phyficians  are  generally  of 
opinion,  that  heBic  fever,  when  connedled 

with 
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with  vifceral  obftrudtion,  efpecially  of  the 
lungs,  indicates  either  that  inflammation  has 
abfolutely  taken  place  in  the  difeafed  organ ; 
or  that  there  is  a ftrong  propenfity  to  this 
hate,  even  in  the  commencement  of  the 
fever;  and  therefore  prefcribe  fuch  remedies 
and  regimen  as  may  obviate  the  impending 
evil ; and,  from  my  extenfive  knowledge  of 
the  powers  and  effedts  of  vitriolic  aether,  I 
aver,  that  T’ickell'  s noftrum  muff  be  a very 
unfafe  remedy  in  a hettical  cough;  and  in- 
ftead  of  preventing  confumption,  may,  more 
probably,  promote  the  fatal  tendency.  Here 
Mr.  ‘Tickell  feems  not  to  have  diftino-uiftied 

O 

between  the  effedts  of  aether  and  thofe  of 
fimple  acids;  the  latter  being  often  very 
ufeful  in  mitigating  hedtic  heats.  If  the 
reader  wifhes  to  know  my  reafons  for  this 
opinion,  they  are  to  be  found  in  page  346, 
&c.  of  this  volume.  In  fpafmodic  coughs, 
and  in  fuch  as  proceed  from  a tough  mucus 
in  grofs  and  cachedtic  habits,  I have  feen 
very  good  effedts  from  the  dulcified  fpirit  of 
vitriol  or  of  nitre;  not,  I am  fure,  to  be 
exceeded  by  ‘Tickell’s  noftrum. 

Mr.  Tickell  tells  us,  that  his  aether  has  fpe~ 
cific  virtues  in  dropfy  of  the  bread. 

Though 
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Though  the  term  fpecijic  was  formerly 
adopted,  even  by  fome  medical  men  of  cha- 
radter;  yet  there  are  few  phyficians  who,  in 
this  more  enlightened  age,  do  not  confider 
the  application  of  it,  in  its  medical  accepta- 
tion, as  unphilofophical  and  abfurd ; and  it 
is  therefore  given  up  by  modern  phyficians, 
as  implying  fomething  independent  of  the 
eflablifhed  laws  and  operations  of  the  animal 
ceconomy.  The  dodlrine  of  modern  thera- 
peutics has  equally  exploded  fpecijic , ele£tive, 
and  infallible  remedies  ; and  as  none  but  a 
quack  would  give  a pofitive  afl’urance  of  cu- 
ring even  a cut  finger ; fo  no  man,  who  has 
any  pretenfions  to  medical  fcience,  would,  a 
priori , affert  that  a medicine  will  produce  a 
certain  effedt  or  aver  that,  becaufe  it  may 
have  fucceeded  in  one  or  two  cafes,  it  mull 
necejfarily  produce  the  fame  good  effects  in 
all  cafes  apparently  fimilar. 

A Dropfy  of  the  Breafi  is  an  obfcure,  and,  I 
believe,  a rare  difeafe,  and  probably  often 
fufpe&ed  when  it  does  not  exift ; but  no  man 
of  found  medical  judgment  will  venture  to  af- 
fert, that  Mr.  fickell’s  noftrum  can  a6l  more 
fpecifically  in  a dropfy  of  the  bread:,  than  in 
any  other  fpecies  of  dropfy ; and  I will  flake 

the 
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the  little  reputation  I have  as  a phyfician  on 
the  event,  when  I affert,  that  it  will  fail  as 
often  as  the  other  dulcified  acids,  or  any  other 
celebrated  diuretics. 

But  granting  that  this  noftrum  may  occa- 

fionally  and  fortuitoujly  difcharge  a dropfical 

colledtion  of  ferum  from  any  cavity,  the  dif- 

eafe  is  only  palliated,  not  cured,  as  I have 

lhewn  Vol.  I.  Eflav  II. 

* 

§,3.  I come  now  to  trace  Mr.  7’ickell’s 
noftrum  through  its  various  changes  and 
difguifes,  to  its  prefent  form  as  a patent 
medicine. 

ljl.  I have  feen  lome  of  the  aether  as 
prepared  according  to  the  prefcription  he 
publifhed  in  1785,  and  it  is  only  a more  con- 
centrated and  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

idly.  Having  examined  a phial  of  this  me-, 
dicine,  even  after  it  became  a patent  drug,  I 
found  it  to  be  without  colour,  the  aether 
fwimming  in  a portion  of  water,  and  im- 
pregnated very  llightly  with  the  fmell  of 
* 

3 dly. 

* I amaccufedof  mifreprefentation,  in  having  alledged  that  he 
has  a Wronger  sether,  which  he  referves  for  his  private  pra&ice  ; 
Jbut  this  confirms  it:  for  what  I faw  uncoloured  was  fent  to  an 

apothecary 


pennyroyal. 
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3 dly . To  difguife  it  ftill  farther,  when  in- 
tended for  public  fale,  a red  colour  was  now 
given  to  it,  to  conceal  the  feparation  of  the 
aether  from  the  water;  and  a larger  portion 
of  what  I conceive  to  be  oil  of  pennyroyal, 
or  of  juniper,  was  added,  for  the  purpofe  of 
weakening  the  predominant  flavour  of  the 
aether;  but  the  mixture  was  uniform. 

4 thly.  When  Dr.  Falcojier  and  myfelf  ex- 
amined the  phial  of  FickeU's  noftrum,  which 
was  purchafed  for  the  purpofe  of  making  the 
experiments  mentioned  Vol.  I.  page  249,  &c. 
we  found  a red  liquor  fwimming  in  a greyifli 
fluid  of  a grofler  confiftence,  which  feemed  to 
be  an  eflential  oil  imperfectly  mingled  with 
a watery  fluid. 

Thefe different  additions, enumerated  above, 
were  folely  intended  to  difguife  the  noftrum; 
for  the  dulcified  fpirit  is  the  only  part  of  the 
compound  from  which  any  efficacy  could  be 
expeded,  and,  fo  far  from  meliorating  the 
medicine,  it  has  rendered  it  more  offenfive  to 
the  eye,  more  difgufting  to  the  palate  and 
flomach,  and,  from  the  addition  of  a hot 

apothecary  for  the  ufe  of  a patient  who  had  confulted  Mr.  Tickell , 
and  of  this  the  dofe  was  from  15  to  30  drops,  whereas  that  of  the 
coloured  is  more  than  double  the  quantity. 


oil, 
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oil,  more  unfafe  in  many  cafes  j and  to  this 
addition  we  may  probably  attribute  its  in- 
flammatory eftedls  in  the  gouty  patient  men- 
tioned above. 

But,  it  feems,  Mr.  <Tickelli  not  depending 
on  his  J'pecific  aether,  bolflers  it  up  with  a 
fpecifc  pill  j and  it  will  be  very  hard  indeed, 
if  there  is  any  difeafe  which  flefh  is  heir  to, 
that  can  refill  two  infallible  fpecifics  3 and  yet 
it  is  more  than  an  even  chance  that  they  will 
more  frequently  fail  than  fucceed. 

Some  of  the  apothecaries  of  Bath  have 
complained  that  feveral  of  their  patients  have 
deferted  them,  and  employed  Mr.  cTickelli  in 
confequence  of  an  infinuation  that  he  in- 
creafes  the  efficacy  of  his  nollrum  by  cer- 
tain additions. 

If  this  be  true,  Mr.  ‘Tickell,  independent  of 
any  injury  his  brethren  may  fullain,  has  been 
deficient  in  his  duty  to  the  public,  by  not 
difcovering  every  circumllance  which  renders 
his  sether  fafe  and  efficacious,  even  in  the 
hand  of  an  old  nurfe. 

The  late  Dr.  Ja?nes>  who  had  more  genius, 
learning,  and  integrity,  than  ail  the  quacks 
this  kingdom  ever  produced  , and  who  was 
forced  into  that  fituation  by  neceffity,  and 

not 
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not  by  choice ; was  very  explicit  in  pointing 
out  the  concomitants  of  medicine  and  regi- 
men neceflary  during  the  ufe  of  his  powder  ; 
and  from  want  of  this  precaution,  empirical 
noftrums  have  often  done  much  injury. 

Mr.  Tickell , it  feems,  denies  his  having  faid 
that  he  diftils  his  sether  feven  times ; this 
might  have  been  a miftake  in  the  perfon  who 
gave  me  the  information  j but,  having  pre- 
pared his  pure  aether,  there  was  no  neceffity 
for  combining  the  oil  with  it  by  diftillation ; 
for  fimple  mixture  is  fufficient. 

§.4.  It  has  been  confidently  afferted  that 
fome  phyficians  of  Bath  have  permitted  their 
names  to  be  publifhed  as  vouchers  for  the 
efficacy  of  Mr.  ‘Tickell’ s medicine. 

Though  I cannot  believe  it  yet  admit- 
ting the  poffibility  of  it,  what  does  it  imply  ? 
Nothing  more  than  that  a medicine  which 
has  been  known,  and  very  extenfively  ufed, 
during  a fpace  of  fixty  years  ; but  which  has 
been  difguifed,  but  not  improved,  by  Mr. 
Tickell y has  been  accidentally  beneficial  in 
fome  cafes,  combined  with,  and  affifted  by, 
other  remedies. 


It 
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It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  in  the  cafe 
of  Mr.  Orpin , Mr.  'Tickell  ufed  the  aether,  the 
formula  of  which  he  publifhed,  combined 
with  vinegar  of  fquills  and  camphor  julep ; 
and  that  his  fuccefs  in  this  cafe  fuggefted  to 
him  the  idea  of  procuring  a patent;  and  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  many  patents 
have  been  obtained  on  fuch  frivolous  pretexts 
as  the  addition  of  one  or  two  infignificant 
ingredients. 

But  is  there  a phyfician  fo  ignorant  of 
chemical  principles,  as,  after  having  examined 
‘Tickeir s difguifed  aether,  to  believe  that  it  can 
poflefs  fuperior  powers  to  thofe  of  the  dulci- 
fied acids  ? I aver  that  it  does  not. 

Phyficians  have  ever  been  averfe  from 
countenancing  empiricifm,  not  from  any 
mean  or  feifilh  confideration  ; but  from  an 
entire  conviction  that  all  empirical  preten- 
fions  are  fraudulent  and  illegal,  and  produc- 
tive of  manifold  evils  to  the  community. 

The  fuccefs  of  empiricifm  may,  with  juf- 
tice,  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  indolence, 
timidity,  or  injudicious  defpondency  of  re- 
gular practitioners,  who,  being  difappointed 
of  their  expectations  from  the  common  rou- 
tine of  practice,  are  either  too  indolent  or 

too 
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too  timid  to  avail  themfelves  of  fuch  expedi- 
ents as  fhall  be  adequate  to  the  fingularity  or 
urgency  of  the  cafe;  and  by  precipitantly 
declaring  patients  to  be  incurable  before  they 
have  made  every  poflible  effort,  force  them 
to  have  recourfe  to  empirics,  whofe  temerity 
being  equal  to  their  ignorance,  they  fome- 
times  fucceed  by  a bold  ufe  of  remedies  which 
being  pilfered  from  regular  pradtice,  would 
certainly  be  employed  with  more  fafety  and 
fuccefs  by  men  of  fkill. 

§.5.  To  render  this  effay  more  pradti- 
cally  ufeful,  I fhall  fubjoin  fome  obferva- 
tions  on  the  medical  powers  of  the  dulcified 
vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids. 

About  the  year  1736,  Clutton , a worthy 
quaker  and  chemift  in  London,  publifhed 
a pamphlet,  in  which  he  gave  a formula  of 
a febrifuge,  wherein  (not  knowing  that  the 
acid  of  fulphur  and  of  vitriol  were  the  fame) 
he  prefcribes  the  dulcified  fpirits  of  fulphur, 
vitriol,  and  fea  fait,  in  equal  parts,  to  which 
he  fometimes  joined  aromatics. 

When  I was  a very  young  man,  I had  an 
opportunity  of  remarking  the  very  beneficial 
effedts  of  this  febrifuge  in  a variety  of  fevers 
of  different  kinds. 
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The  high  opinion  I entertained  of  Dr. 
Hoffman , induced  me  to  wifh  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  his  mineral  liquor  a fair 
trial,  which  I had  feveral  years  after,  by 
procuring  fome  to  be  prepared  by  a Ikilful 
chemift  according  to  the  formula  of  the 
Parifian  difpenfatory.  But  on  an  accurate 
comparifon  of  this  and  pure  aether  with  the 
dulcified  fpirits  of  vitriol,  nitre,  and  the  ma- 
rine acid,  (the  laft  is  the  lead:  perfect)  I have 
not  been  able  to  difcover  any  remarkable 
difference  in  their  medical  powers  in  any 
other  refpedt  than  that  when,  in  cafes  of 
violent  nervous  pains  and  fpafms,  I wifhed 
to  make  a great  and  fudden  change  on  the 
fyftem,  the  aether  a£led  more  immediately 
and  powerfully. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  the  fubfequent 
remarks,  I refer  to  the  ufe  of  the  aether,  as 
well  as  the  weaker  dulcified  acids,  in  chronic 
cafes  3 but  that  in  febrile  difeafes  I never  ven- 
tured to  adminifter  the  aether. 

ijl.  In  fevers,  whether  fimply  remittent, 
or  intermittent,  or  complicated  with  malig- 
nity, putrefcency,  or  nervous  irritability  j I 
have  had  very  extenfive  experience  of  their 
great  efficacy,  as  antifpafmodic,  fedative,  and 

F f anodyne , 
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anodyne , in  cafes  where  the  ufe  of  opium 
might  have  been  deemed  improper  or  unfafe; 
and  I have  often  feen  anxiety,  pervigilium, 
and  even  delirium,  removed  by  them  in  the 
fpace  of  a few  hours ; the  term  of  the  fever 
apparently  abridged  ; and  a compleat  crifis 
produced  in  thofe  kinds  of  fever,  which, 
being  commonly  protra&ed  for  weeks,  ge- 
nerally terminate  imperfectly,  and  almoft 
infenfibly.  In  cafes  of  imminent  danger, 
however,  I availed  myfelf  of  other  aids ; 
efpecially  of  confiderable  dofes  of  the  ex- 
traCtum  cicutae  and  camphor,  and  either  the 
warm  pediluvium,  or  the  whole  bath. 

In  fevers  connected  with  local  inflamma- 
tion, I did  not  venture  on  thefe  remedies 
until  the  inflammation  was  in  a great  mea- 
fure  fubduedj  and  then  they  were  evidently 
of  ufe  in  mitigating  irritation,  and  procu- 
ring fleep. 

In  general  they  were  combined  with  ipeca- 
cuanha or  antimonial  wines,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  5,  4,  3,  or  2 parts  to  one  of  the 
wines,  and  of  this  compound,  from  20  drops 
to  2,  3,  or  4 drams  to  a dofe,  was  given  at 
longer  or  fhorter  intervals;  but  always  in 
gradually  increafed  dofes,  according  to  the 

age 
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age  of  the  patient,  and  the  ftate  of  the  fto- 
mach,  and  of  the  finer  excretions. 

The  liberal,  and  almoft  unlimited,  ufe  of 
the  febrifuge  diredted  by  Glutton , convinced 
me  that  the  dulcified  acids  might  be  ufed  in 
very  large  dofes,  when  well  diluted;  and  I 
am  from  experience  alfo  convinced,  that  the 
fimple  acids,  the  vegetable  efpecially,  may 
be  gradually  increafed  to  a very  large  dofe. 

In  cafes  of  great  debility,  I often  fubfti- 
tuted  the  fpiritus  volatilis  aromaticus,  which 
is  a kind  of  alcaline  aether,  inftead  of  the 
naufeative  wines;  or  gave  thefe  in  diminifhed 
dofes.  I lhall  only  add,  that  the  dulcified, 
and  fometimes  the  fimple  acids,  are,  in  cer- 
tain cafes,  excellent  adjuncts  to  the  bark; 
not  only  as  aiding  its  powers,  but  rendering 
it  more  grateful  to  the  palate  and  ftomach. 

2 dly.  In  the  very  extenfive  tribe  of  chronic 
difeafes  which  are  either  chiefly,  or  feconda- 
rily,  connected  with  exceflive  or  depraved 
fenfibility,  I have  found  pure  aether  to  pro- 
cure confiderable,  and  fometimes  almoft  in- 
ftantaneous  relief  in  violent  cramps  in  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  whether  proceeding 
from  excefs  of  irritability,  or  from  irregular 
or  retrocedent  gout ; but  I have  rarely  ufed 

Ff  2 it; 
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it  of  late  in  the  latter  cafe,  fince  I have  ex- 
perienced the  benefit  of  large  dofes  of  mufk. 
In  cafes  of  confirmed  epilepfy,  it  has  never 
been  more  than  a palliative  under  my  direc- 
tion; but  in  fuch  cafes  as  are  fometimes 
termed  hyfterico-epileptic,  its  effedis  are  more 
certain. 

In  nervous  head-ache,  fpafmodic  affhma 
and  cough,  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal 
affedtions,  and  in  all  thofe  complaints  of  the 
ftomach  and  bowels,  which,  being  accompa- 
nied with  fenfations  of  naufea,  conftridtion, 
anxiety,  or  pain,  are  probably  the  refult  of 
debility  combined  with  morbid  irritability; 
the  fedative  effedts  of  the  dulcified  acids  are 
fometimes  very  confiderable,  when  admini- 
flered  in  dofes  from  one  to  three  drams, 
either  combined  with  the  volatile  fpirit,  the 
naufeative  wines,  or  ufed  alone:  Sometimes 
I have  combined  thefe  with  tindtura  thebaica 
in  various  proportions,  either  to  obviate  a 
difagreeable  fenfation  which  large  dofes  of 
the  dulcified  acids  fometimes  produce  in  the 
ftomach;  or  to  increafe  their  anodyne,  diu- 
retic, and  fudorific  power. 
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P.  S.  I had  fo  compleatly  anticipated  Mr. 
fickell  in  the  Appendix,  that  on  a perufal  of 
his  pamphlet,  alias  his  quack  advertifement, 
neither  his  cafes,  allowing  them  to  be  ge- 
nuine and  fairly  related,  nor  his  reafonings, 
l'uch  as  they  are,  have  made  any  other  im- 
preffion  upon  me,  than  to  convince  me  of 
his  finefl'e  and  duplicity,  and  to  confirm  my 
former  opinion,  that  his  prefent  noftrum  is 
elfentially  the  fame  with  that  he  publifhed 
in  the  Medical  journal.  A variety  of  con- 
curring circumftances  will,  I believe,  con- 
vince every  impartial  reader,  that  this  is 
the  cafe. 

1 ft.  In  his  letter  to  Sir  J.  Banks , having 
given  two  very  flrong  cafes  of  the  efficacy  of 
common  aether,  he  adds,  cc  If  aether  is  ca- 
“ pable  of  producing  fuch  effedfs,  what  may 
tc  not  be  expected  from  a genuine  prepara- 
tc  tion  of  Hoffman  s anodyne  liquor  ?”  and 
fubjoins  his  formula  for  preparing  it;  but  I 
have  brought  forward  more  refpedlable  au- 
thorities than  even  Mr.  ‘Tickell’s,  to  prove 
that  his  preparation  is  inferior  in  activity 
and  efficacy  to  common  aether. 

2 dly.  He  acknowledges  in  his  pamphlet, 
that  he  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Wolfe  for  the  fa- 
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cility  with  which  he  prepares  his  aether  ; and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  Mr.  Wolfe  commu- 
nicated to  him  that  very  formula  which  he 
publifhed. 

3 dly.  When  he  determined  to  commence 
noftrum-monger,  he  repented  of  having  been 
fo  communicative,  and  to  obviate  the  fufpi- 
cion  of  its  being  the  fame,  he  now  tells  us, 
that  the  formula  was  given  on  conjecture ; 
plainly  intimating  by  this  that  he  had  never 
tried  it.  But  is  this  probable  ? when  I know 
that  before  or  about  that  time,  he  fent  fome 
parcels  of  it  to  fome  of  his  brethren,  recom- 
mending it  to  a trial. 

4 thly.  Notwithftanding  his  empirical  boafl 
of  improvement  by  a peculiar  mode  of  dif- 
tillation,  I have  the  moft  pofitive  evidence 
that  my  own  fenfes,  and  thoie  of  feveral  other 
medical  men,  could  afford,  that  the  mineral 
liquor  prepared  in  London  from  his  formula, 
his  uncoloured  aether,  his  coloured  aether 
which  makes  no  depofit,  as  well  as  that  now 
at  the  hofpital,  which  does,  are  effentially 
the  fame;  for  notwithftanding  the  colouring- 
matter,  and  the  effential  oil,  added  merely 
as  a difguife,  the  aether  ftrongly  predomi- 
nates both  to  the  fmell  and  tafte. 
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It  will  not  be  unfair  to  afk  Mr.  Ticket l,  for 
which  of  thofe  preparations  of  his  aether, 
which  he  difpenfes  to  his  own  patients,  or 
vends  as  a noftrum,  he  took  out  his  patent? 
All  of  them,  though  different  in  their  len- 
fible  qualities,  were  delivered  by  himfelf,  and 
therefore  could  have  undergone  no  adultera- 
tion. It  fhould  feem,  from  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  that  he  has  made  various  alterations 
lince  he  gave  in  his  fpecification,  and,  in  ftri£t 
juffice,  has  therefore  forfeited  his  patent ; and 
it  is  certain  that  the  four  fpecimens  I have 
feen  (and  there  may  pofiibly  be  forty)  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  different  only 
with  refpect  to  the  proportions  of  aether,  and 
of  the  difguifing  ingredients:  What  depen- 
dence therefore  can  be  placed  in  a medicine 
which  undergoes  fuch  a variety  of  changes? 

Every  perfon,  even  of  a moderate  ill  are  of 
chemical  knowledge,  muff  know  that  no  art 
of  Ticket /,  or  rather  of  Mr.  JVolje , can  render 
his  aether  more  pure  or  powerful,  than  the 
common  aether  duly  prepared,  nor  will  any 
medical  man  of  fkill  believe,  that  any  other 
article  of  the  materia  medica  is  of  fuch  fu- 
perior  power,  as  that  in  fo  fmall  a dofe  of 

the 
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the  compound  it  can  poflibly  increafe  the 
activity  of  the  aether,  but  the  reverfe. 

Admitting  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  ‘Tickell's 
cafes,  his  celebrated  brother,  Graham , has 
given  a much  greater  number  of  ftrong 
cafes  of  the  powers  of  common  aether;  and 
I do,  from  experience,  firmly  believe,  that  it 
is  a more  powerful  medicine  than  Tickell’s 
noftrum. 

If  Mr.  Tickell  had  been  candid,  he  would 
have  given  us  the  cafes  in  which  his  fpecific 
failed;  which  probably  are  more  numerous 
than  thofe  in  which  it  has  fucceeded. 

With  refpeCt  to  its  boafled  diuretic  powers : 
befides  thofe  patients  who  took  it  at  the  hof- 
pital,  feveral  others  have  ufed  it  long  with- 
out any  fuch  effeCt.  It  is  well  known  that 
cremor  tartari,  or  a draught  of  cyder  or  wa- 
ter, have  produced  a moft  copious  diurefis  in 
dropfies,  when  the  moft  powerful  diuretics 
have  failed ; and  yet  in  other  cafes  none  of 
thefe  have  had  the  leaft  effeCt ; and  this,  for 
reafons  obvious  to  every  phyfician,  muit 
ever  happen. 

In  a note  to  page  173,  a certain  phyfician 
is  brought  forward  as  having  a converfation 
with  another  medical  man,  in  which  he  in- 
directly. 
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direclly,  but  relu<5tantly,  vouched  for  the 
efficacy  of  ‘ Tickell's  noflrum. 

From  the  ftrong  fimilarity  of  the  circum- 
ftances  of  this  converfation,  with  what  was 
related  to  me  by  an  eminent  phyfician  here, 
there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  he  al- 
luded to  the  fame  cafe.  That  gentleman 
having  remarked  that  Tickell' s medicine  had 
not  manifefted  any  diuretic  powers,  did  not 
fay  that  the  patient  was  either  cured  or 
greatly  relieved;  but  fun  ply  that  fhe  had  been 
relieved ; but  there  is  a circumftance  which 
Mr.  ‘Tickell  either  knew  not,  or  has  fup- 
p re  (Ted,  that  fhe  was  more  relieved  by  Turners 
aether  than  by  Tickell' s. 

If  I am  not  exceedingly  miftaken,  that 
certain  phyfician,  who  at  leajl  merits  fome 
fhare  of  thofe  refpe&able  epithets  with  which 
a certain  quack  has  fervilely  beplaiftered  his 
patrons,  is  the  gentleman  Mr.  Tickell  and  I 
allude  to;  and  who,  though  he  has  not  feen 
a fingle  inftance  of  its  being  more  beneficial 
than  the  other  dulcified  acids,  has  met  with 
feveral  inftances  of  its  inefficacy,  and  one 
decifive  proof  of  its  being  injurious. 

I have  not  fpoken  invidioufly,  but  truly,  of 
Dr.  James's  powder.  I knew  and  reflected 

the 
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the  Doctor  as  a man  of  genius  and  learning, 
and  was  forry  he  debafed  his  charadter  and 
talents  by  placing  himfelf  on  the  fame  form 
with  illiterate  and  ignorant  knaves.  When 
in  confultation  with  phyficians,  he  never  con- 
cealed the  mode  of  preparing  his  powder, 
if  an  explanation  was  necelfary  to  obtain  the 
confidence  of  the  prefcriber. 

I have  not  been  inconftftent  in  the  para- 
graph quoted  page  169.  As  quack  medi- 
cines are  all  pilfered  from  regular  pra&ice,  a 
phyfician  may  gratify  a patient  in  the  ufe  of 
them,  provided  he  fuperintends  their  opera- 
tion; but  this  is  always  rather  a matter  of  con- 
ceflion  to  the  prejudices  of  the  patient,  than 
of  neceflity  with  refpeft  to  his  fafet y ; but  the 
reafon  why  all  noftrums  ought  to  be  difcou- 
raged,  is,  that  the  pretended  inventors  are  in 
general  grofly  ignorant  even  of  the  powers 
of  their  own  noftrums;  and  they  are  more- 
over made  ufe  of  by  perfons  who  are  equally 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  their  own  difeales, 
and  of  the  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  of  the  noftrum 
they  take:  an  inftance  of  this  occurred  with 
refpedt  to  the  gouty  patient  alluded  to 
above,  and  has  happened  in  other  cafes, 
wherein  quack  medicines  have  been  injuri- 
ous. 
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ous.  The  danger  of  mifapplying  thefe  nof- 
trums  is  fo  much  the  greater,  as  they  are 
often  very  active  and  powerful,  and  therefore 
may  do  much  mifchief  in  unlkilful  hands. 

Independent  of  Dr.  Lewis’s  authority,  that 
Hoffman  ufed  the  dulcified  nitrous  and  vitri- 
olic acids  in  cafes  fimilar  to  thofe  in  which 
he  prefcribed  the  mineral  liquor,  I well  re- 
coiled, that  the  fact  is  properly  hated  3 but 
it  is  fo  unimportant,  that  I have  not  leifure 
or  inclination  to  run  through  fix  folio  vo- 
lumes in  queft  of  the  cafes. 

Whatever  may  be  my  juft  pretenfions  to 
the  epithet  of  learned}  which  Lickell  fo  em- 
phatically beftows  upon  me,  I have  never 
made  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  it:  but  it  is 
probable  that  even  his  very  learned  patrons 
may  not  be  able  to  produce  from  my  publi- 
cations any  proof  that  I am  unlearned  * 

My  works  are  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
public  3 but  I will  not  allow  Mr.  Lickell  to 
be  in  any  refped  a competent  judge  of  their 

* It  has  been  whifpered  that  the  pamphlet  is  not  folely  the  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Tickell’s  pen  ; it  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  for  the 
credit  of  the  profeflion,  that  the  bafe  and  abfurd  perfonal  attack 
is  folely  and  exclufively  the  illiberal  effufion  of  Tickell  and  his 
brother  quack.  [See  fome  remarks  by  anticipation,  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  in  a note  at  the  beginning  of  this  Appendix.] 
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merit  or  demerit,  not  only  as  he  is  an  inte- 
refted  and  enraged  quack;  but  becaufe  I 
have  clearly  proved  that  his  ignorance  of  the 
firft  principles  of  medical  fcience  is  fo  grofs 
and  palpable,  that  it  would  fcarcely  be  ex- 
cufable  in  an  apothecary’s  apprentice.* 

Mr.  Tickell  has  been  more  out  of  luck  in 
difcovering  the  fources  from  whence  I drew 
the  materials  for  my  laft  publication,  than  I 
have  been  in  detedling  his  impofture ; but 
independent  of  thofe  opinions  and  obferva- 
tions,  which  by  much  better  judges  than 
‘ Tickell  have  been  deemed  to  be  original, 
there  was  a fource  of  knowledge  which  nei- 
ther Tickell,  nor  even  fome  of  his  very  learned 
patrons,  ever  had  recourfe  to : a regular 
medical  education,  at  the  only  univerfity  in 
the  Britilh  dominions  where  it  could  be 
acquired. 

With  regard  to  the  laft  edition  of  my 
Medical  Cautions,  howfoever  it  may  be  de- 
preciated by  ignorant  and  incenfed  quacks ; 
the  opinion  of  much  better  judges,  and  the 
very  rapid  fale  of  the  work,  afford  a better 
criterion  of  its  merit,  than  Tickell’ s ipfe  dixit. 


* See  my  remarks  on  his  advertifement. 
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He  and  his  drivelling  champion,  the  mur- 
der-monger, are  fuch  egregious  dunces,  as 
not  to  diftinguifh  the  obvious  irony  of  thole 
paragraphs  of  my  preface;  fome  of  which 
thofe  wifeacres  have  quoted  as  damning 
proofs  of  my  exuberant  vanity  and  arro- 
gance.— Excellent  Critics  / 

The  ingenious  phylician,  to  whom  Fickell 
alludes  in  his  lad:  page,  has  had  no  reafon  to 
complain  of  the  reception  his  very  learned 
and  ufeful  works  have  had  from  the  public  ; 
and  from  the  large  fhare  of  pra£tice  he  has 
long  been  engaged  in,  it  is  evident  that  the 
public  has  had  a very  jud:  fenfe  of  his  merit 
as  a phyfician. 

N.  B,  Since  the  Appendix  went  to  the 
prefs,  I received  a letter  from  a medical 
ftudent  at  Edinburgh,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  which  Dr.  Falconer  has 
alfo  feen : 

“ I waited  on  Drs.  Cullen  and  Black , whofe 
anfwers  I now  tranfmit. 

“ Dr.  Cullen  told  me  he  was  the  firft  perfon 
in  Scotland  who  prepared  the  vitriolic  aether; 
and  though  there  is  no  confiderable  difference 
between  Hoffmans  anodyne  (prepared  by 

adding 
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adding  the  oleum  dulce)  and  the  aether  as 
prepared  by  the  formula  of  the  laft  Edin- 
burgh difpenfatory,  yet  he  confiders  the 
latter  preparation  to  be  undoubtedly  prefer- 
able as  a medicine.  Dr.  Black's  opinion  per- 
fectly coincided  with  that  of  Dr.  Cullen 
I can  vouch  for  the  fidelity  with  which 
thofe  gentlemen’s  opinions  have  been  re- 
ported. The  following  inferences  may,  I 
think,  be  fairly  deduced : — 

] \Jl.  That  no  man  of  common  fenfe  will 
believe  that  TickeU's  Ikill  as  a chemift  can,  in 
any  degree,  be  put  in  competition  with  that 
of  Drs.  Cullen  and  Black. 

2 dl\\.  That  TickeU's  formula  for  preparing 
Hoffmans  mineral  liquor,  in  the  London 
Medical  Journal,  is  not  an  improvement, 
but  the  very  reverfe;  as  the  addition  of  an 
almoft  inert  oil  muft  clog  the  adfivity  of  the 
sether. 

3 dly.  As  Tickell  afferts,  that  the  fuperiority 
of  Hoffman's  aether  depended  on  this  oleum 
dulce,  it  may  be  fairly  prefumed,  if  it  is  not 
abfolutely  certain,  that  he  would  not  omit 
the  addition  of  this  oil  in  preparing  his  own 
aether,  which  he  now  vends  as  a patent  me- 
dicine 3 and  therefore,  thus  clogged  with  this 
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oil,  and  another  eflential  oil  for  the  purpofe 
of  difguifing  it ; not  to  mention  a portion 
of  water  with  which  it  certainly  is  mifcible 
in  fome  degree,  it  is  really  lefs  active  and 
powerful  than  the  common  aether;  and  con- 
fequently  he  has  impofed  on  the  public  by 
vending  an  adulterated  and  weaker  aether 
than  is  to  be  found  in  every  apothecary’s 
/hop. 
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II. 

A Philosophico-Medical  Essay  on  the 
Principles  of  Therapeutics. 

ii 

CHAP.  I. 

'Therapeutics  what — this  Branch  much  negleffied 
— Therapeutic  Syftem  groimded  on  a Know- 
ledge of  Difeafes  and  of  the  Materia  Medica 
— Nature  and  Ohjehfs  of  Therapeutics  ex- 
plained— by  Example — Prijiciples  of  this 
Branch  why  fo  difficult  of  Attainment — Di- 
vifion  of  the  Materia  Meaica  on  this  Plan . 

THE  term  Therapeutics  is  derived  from 
a Greek  verb,  which  fignifies  to  mi- 
nifter  to,  or  heal. 

Though  no  branch  of  the  medical  art  can 
be  more  important;  yet  none  has  been  fo 
much  neglected.  Holding  a middle  place 
between  nofology  and  the  materia  medica, 
it  connedts  them  together;  and  without  this 

connecting 
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connecting  medium,  it  will  be  impoflible  to 
render  the  pra&ice  of  phyfic  either  fafe  or 
fuccefsful.* 

In  every  treatife  on  the  pra&ice  of  phyfic, 
and  the  materia  medica,  therapeutical  rea- 
fonings  are  employed;  but  they  are  only 
loofe  and  defultory  references  from  difeafes 
to  remedies,  and  from  remedies  to  difeafes. 

A very  ingenious  phyfician.  Dr.  Duncan , 
has  publifhed  Elements  of  Therapeutics,  as 
a text  book;  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  has  difcontinued  his  lectures 
on  this  moft  important  fubjeft,  highly  quali- 
fied as  he  is  for  the  talk. 

As  the  formation  of  a fyflem  of  Thera- 
peutics muft  depend  on  our  opinions  con- 
cerning the  proper  arrangement  of  the  claffes 
of  morbid  affections  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  materia  medica  on  the  other;  and  as 
there  are  fome  circumftances  with  refpedt  to 

*•1  have  always  been  of  opinion  that,  inftead  of  connecting  this 
branch  with  the  Profefforlhip  of  the  Inftitutes  of  Medicine,  it 
might  be  more  properly  taught  by  a Clinical  Profe/Tor,  and  the 
explanatory  examples  taken  from  the  cafes  of  the  hofpital  pa., 
tients.  A courfe  on  this  plan  given  by  one  phyfician  in  each 
hofpital,  efpecially  in  the  metropolis,  would  afford  inexpreflible 
advantage  to  young  phyficians  and  apothecaries,  as  it  would  ne- 
ceffarily  guide  them  to  a fcientific,  a rational,  and  a fuccefsful 
mode  of  practice. 

c g 
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both,  in  which  I do  not  entirely  accord  with 
preceding  writers  j this  treatife  was  to  have 
had  a place  in  the  firft  volume,  but  was,  by 
accident,  omitted ; 1 have  therefore  fubjoined 
it  to  this ; and  it  will  be  of  ufe  in  explaining 
my  doctrines  of  pathology  and  regimen,  by 
pointing  out  the  connexion  between  the 
morbid  affedlions  and  the  materia  medica. 
In  conformity  to  my  own  ideas,  I have  di- 
vided the  materia  medica  into  three  grand 
clafles;  and  have  taken  occafional  notice  of 
fome  of  the  ordinary  fubdivifions  adopted  by 
other  authors,  for  the  purpofe  of  (hewing 
what  connection  there  is  between  ether  fyf- 
tems  and  mine. 

I wi(h  it  to  be  underflood,  however,  that 
this  is  only  a (hort  (ketch. 

Before  the  principles  of  Therapeutics  can 
be  underftood,  it  will  be  neceflary  that  the  ge- 
neral nature  of  morbid  affedtions  be  known ; 
and  of  thefe  I have  given  the  outlines  in  the 
former  volume  j and  it  will  be  equally  ne- 
ceflary that  the  qualities,  operations,  and  ef- 
fects of  each  individual  article  of  what  are 
called  medicines,  and  of  regimen,  be  well 
underftood.  For  the  former  I refer  to  wri- 
ters on  the  materia  medica  5 as  to  the  latter, 
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I flatter  myfelf  that  the  fubjedt  is  confidered 
with  tolerable  accuracy  and  preciflon  in  the 
fifth  Eflay  of  this  volume. 

Under  each  clafs,  order,  and  genus  of  the 
materia  medica,  I have  given  a jfhort  Iketch 
of  the  theory  of  their  operations.  In  fome 
inftances  I have  offered  my  own  opinions  on 
this  fubjedt ; in  others,  I have  exprefled  my 
doubts  j and  where  I conceive  that  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  medicines  operate  have  not 
yet  been  fatisfadtorily  explained,  I have  ac- 
knowledged my  ignorance ; but  as  much  has 
been  already  done  towards  eftablifhing  a juft 
theory  in  this  branch,  even  where  we  have 
failed,  we  ought  not  therefore  to  give  the 
fubjedt  up  as  inexplicable.* 

G g 2 The 

* The  term  Theory , which  I have  employed  on  this  occafion, 
is  often  confounded  with  hypothefis ; but  they  are  as  widely  dif- 
ferent as  experimental  analogy  is  from  mere  conjecture.  Theory 
is  the  deduction  of  general  principles  from  particular  faCts,  and  the 
application  of  thofe  general  principles  again  to  particular  cafes. 
Leibnitz  obferves,  that  “ fuch  neceffary  truths  as  are  inveftigated 
“ in  abltraCt  fciences  mull  be  founded  on  principles,  and  hence 
“ Euclid  demonftrated  by  reafon  what  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence 
of  our  fenfes.”  “ Perfons  (fays  he)  whofe  knowledge  depends 
“ merely  on  experience,  are  not  exempt  from  fallibility,  efpecially 
“ when,  in  the  application  of  it  as  a guide  in  future,  we  do  not 
“ exaCtly  difcriminate  every  circumltance  of  refemblance  or  dif- 
“ fimilarity.  But  philofophers  never  depend  very  firmly  on 

“ matter 
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The  do&rine  of  Therapeutics  will  be  beft 
explained  by  a familiar  example. 

If  a patient  is  feized  with  ficknefs  and  vo- 
miting; I endeavour  to  diftinguifh,  among 
a multiplicity  of  the  poflible  caufes  of  this 
fymptom,  the  caufe  of  the  vomiting.  If  I 
difcover  that  it  proceeds  from  fome  food 
which  has  difagreed  with  the  ftomach,  this  is 
called  the  indicans , or  that  circumitance  which 
points  out  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  The 
next  flep  is  to  determine  on  what  therapeutic 
principle,  deducible  from  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe,  former  experience,  and  a knowledge 
of  the  materia  mediea,  this  fymptom  is  to  be 
removed ; and  from  all  thefe  I conclude  that 
the  offenfive  caufe  ought  to  be  difcharged 
by  the  moil  natural  outlet,  in  the  molt 

jnatter  of  fa£t,  but  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  the  motives  or 
“ efficient  caufes  of  fuch  fafts,  in  order  that  they  may  be  quali- 
“ fied  to  judge  where  they  are  to  make  exceptions  to  general 
“ rules.”  The  obfervation  of  this  great  philofopher  is  ftriftly  ap- 
plicable to  the  ufe  of  theory  in  medical  investigations ; and  I do, 
from  long  experience,  moft  earneftly  recommend  to  young  me- 
dical men  of  every  denomination,  that  they  conflantly  employ 
reafoning,  founded  on  accurate  analogy,  in  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  medicine  as  a fcience,  to  the  praftice  of  it  as  an  art. 
For  even  where  the  analogy,  as  fometimes  happens,  may  be  incom- 
pleat,  from  a want  of  fufficient  data,  their  errors  will  be  but  tri- 
vial, compared  with  thofe  of  men  who,  relying  on  bald  experience, 
never  reafon  at  all  upon  the  fubjeft. 

fpeedy 
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fpeedy  and  effectual  manner : This  is  termed 
the  Indicatio.  The  particular  means  by 
which  this  indication  is  to  be  complied  with, 
are  next  to  be  confidered.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  evacuants  by  which  the  contents  of 
the  ftomach  may  be  carried  off,  viz.  emetics 
and  purgatives.  If  I prefer  the  former 
mode,  as  moft  expeditious;  I next  confider 
what  is  the  particular  inftrument  or  means 
which  will  be  fitteft  for  this  purpofe,  whe- 
ther a few  draughts  of  warm  water,  or  a dofe 
of  ipecacuanha,  emetic  tartar,  &c.;  and  this 
choice  of  the  individual  article  of  the  materia 
medica,  is  termed  the  indicatum>  or  the  parti- 
cular remedy  pointed  out. 

There  are  certain  rules  and  cautions  ne- 
cefiary  to  be  obferved  in  the  ufe  of  the  re- 
medy now  feledted,  with  refpedt  to  dofe, 
time  of  giving  the  medicine,  the  means  of 
promoting  the  operation,  &c.  all  of  which 
are  to  be  revolved  in  the  mind,  and  deter- 
mined upon.  But  fome  circumftance  in  the 
ftate  of  the  patient  may  make  this  mode  of 
relieving  him  improper,  though  on  general 
principles  it  may  be  the  moft  proper ; and 
this  is  called  the  contraindication , or  that 
therapeutic  principle,  by  which,  after  com- 
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paring  all  the  advantages  and  di {advantages 
which  may  refult  from  the  ufe  either  of  any 
vomit,  or  of  a particular  vomit,  the  conclu- 
fion  is,  that  it  will  be  fafer  to  omit  it;  and 
have  recourfe  to  fome  other  means. 

This  example  fhews,  that  it  is  only  by  a 
feries  of  accurate  reafoning  and  deduction, 
that  therapeutic  principles  can  be  formed ; 
and  that  medical  praftice  can  neither  be 
fafely  or  fuccefsfully  conduced  without  it. 

The  principles  of  therapeutics  are  more 
difficult  of  attainment,  on  account  of  the 
great  variety  of  circumftances  which  are  to 
be  taken  into  confideration ; partly  arifing 
from  the  nature,  degree,  obfcurity,  or  com- 
plication of  thedifeafe;  and  partly  from  the 
complicated  operation  of  almoft  every  article 
of  the  materia  medica ; the  difference  between 
their  immediate  and  fecondary  effe<5ts,  and 
between  the  impreffions  they  make  on  the 
nervous,  circulating  and  fecretory  fyftems ; 
which,  efpecially  in  a difeafed  ftate,  are  not 
always  in  unifon,  or,  in  other  words,  are 
not  fubjefted  to  the  fame  laws  of  impref- 
fion  from  the  operation  either  of  medicine  or 
of  diet. 
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The  various  articles  of  the  materia  medica 
and  of  diet,  may  be  divided  into  fuch  as 
change  the  folids,  or  the  fluids. 

We  may  divide  the  changes  made  on  the 
folids  into  mechanical  and  animating. 

Thofe  which  a£l  on  the  fluids  may  be 
confidered  under  the  general  term  alterant. 

Thus,  upon  the  prefent  plan,  the  whole 
materia  medica  is  brought  under  three  heads 
or  clafles,  each  of  which  admit  of  various 
fubdivifions  into  orders  and  genera ; in  the 
conflderation  of  which  I (hall  endeavour  to 
render  my  examples  as  pradtically  ufeful  as 
the  brevity  of  my  plan  will  permit ; for  an 
ample  difcuflion  of  the  fubjedt  would  occupy 
volumes. 

Though  the  medical  powers  of  regimen 
are,  generally,  very  inferior  to  thofe  of  me- 
dicine, yet  I have  given  them  a place  here, 
after  medicine,  merely  to  fhew  the  connec- 
tion between  them : Some  of  them,  however, 
may  be  employed  to  important  medical  pur- 
pofes;  and  it  would  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  if  they  were  more  frequently  fo 
employed. 

In  forming  a new  fyftem,  the  author  has 
a right  to  chufe  his  own  terms,  provided  he 
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explains  them  properly;  here,  to  avoid  cir- 
cumlocution, I have  employed  the  general 
term  power,  which  implies  quality,  opera- 
tion, or  effe£t;  and  to  that  the  mode  by 
which  that  power  is  exerted  is  prefixed,  as 
animating,  mechanical,  or  alterant,  being 
the  titles  of  the  three  clafles.  The  divifi.011 
of  the  orders  and  genera  will  occur  under 
each  clafs;  and  fome  of  the  moil  powerful 
of  the  fpecies  are  taken  notice  of  under  the 
examples. 

To  explain  the  operation  of  medicines  on 
the  body,  we  muft  confider  it  as  relating  to 
the  changes  made  on  the  living  or  animated 
folids,  or  fuch  as  are  endued  with  fenfation 
or  feeling;  and  fuch  as  are  made  upon  them 
as  dead  fibres,  independent  of  the  nervous 
energy;  and  the  latter  change  may  be  termed 
mechanical:  and  fuch  as  are  made  on  the 
fluids,  which  may  be  termed  alterant. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Animating  Powers. 


Animating  Powers  what — Motion  the  Source  of 
Life — Stimuli  what — every  Organ  has  its 
peculiar  Stimulus — Stimuli  unnatural  or  pre- 
ternatural— tonic,  clonic , and  paralytic , what 
— Stimulants  what — their  different  Genera — 
Sedatives  what — their  different  Genera — 
neral  Refold  ions  on  their  Medical  Appli- 
cation. 

HE  term  animating  means  fimply  any 


article  of  the  materia  medica  which 


adls  primarily  on  the  living  principle  3 or  that 
by  which  fenfation  and  motion  are  produced ; 
and  by  which  life  itfelf  is  fupported.  This 
term  does  not  however  imply,  that  either 
fenfation  or  motion  are  thereby  always  ex- 
cited or  increafed : for  (as  has  been  fhewn 
Vol.  I.)  they  being  often,  under  difeafe,  ex- 
orbitantly increafed,  the  reftoration  of  health 
depends  on  their  being  reduced  to  their  na- 
tural ftandard. 


Before 
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Before  we  enter  on  a confideration  of  the 
orders  of  this  clafs,  it  may  be  proper  to  lay 
down  a few  general  pofitions : — 

1 ft.  That  motion  is  the  fource  of  life. 

idly.  That  there  muft  be  fome  phyfical 
caufe,  by  which  this  motion  is  excited  and 
fupported. 

3 dly.  That  this  caufe,  which  may  be  pro- 
perly termed  Jlimulus , Ipur,  or  exciting  caufe, 
fublifts  in  health;  and  may  be  deemed  the 
?7atural  ftimulus ; and,  (as  has  been  fhewn 
Vol.  I.)  that  each  organ  has  its  proper 
ftimulus. 

4 thly.  That  when  the  qualities  of  the  na- 
tural ftimuli  are  changed ; or  another  fli- 
mulus  is  added,  the  motions  of  the  organs 
may  be  morbidly  increafed;  and  therefore 
fuch  ftimulus  will  be  preternatural. 

5 thly.  That  when  the  natural  ftimulus 
does  not  a6t  with  its  wonted  power,  or  fome 
accidental  caufe  a£ts  fo  as  to  weaken  the 
powers  of  fenfation  or  motion,  or  both,  the 
motions  of  the  organs  may  be  morbidly 
diminilhed. 

6thly.  From  the  premifes,  it  appears,  that 
the  diftindtions  of  tonic,  clonic,  and  paralytic, 
eftablifhed  by  authors,  are  well  founded;  the 
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to7iic  implying  conftant  contraction  or  fpafm , 
an  example  of  which  we  have  in  cramp  \ the 
clonic , or  alternate  contraction  and  relaxa- 
tion, an  example  of  which  we  have  in  co?i~ 
vulfion ; the  paralytic , or  a deficiency  of 
motion,  as  in  various  kinds  of  palfy ; and 
that  thefe  various  morbid  affeCtions  of  mo- 
tion, being  connected  with  different  degrees 
of  exceffive,  depraved,  or  deficient  fenfation, 
may  affeCt  every  organ  endued  with  fenfi- 
bility  or  feeling. 

Order  I.  Stimulants. 

After  what  has  been  faid,  it  need  only  be 
obferved,  that  the  term  means  fuch  articles  of 
the  materia  medica  as  excite  or  increafe  fen- 
fation, motion,  or  both. 

PROP. I.  When  DISEASES  PROCEED  FROM, 
OR  ARE  CONNECTED  WITH,  VARIOUS  DE- 
GREES OF  LANGUID  OR  DEFICIENT  POWER 
OF  MOTION,  SUCH  MEANS  ARE  INDICATED 
AS  MAY  EXALT  THAT  MOTION  TO  THE 
STANDARD  OF  HEALTH. 

This  general  propofition  comprehends  fe- 
veral  genera. 

Gen.  I.  Such  remedies  as  make  a quick, 
but  not  a lading  impreffion  on  the  fyftem. 

Examples 
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Examples  of  this  genus  we  have  in  vitriolic 
aether,  and  volatile  aromatic  fpirit. 

Gen.  II.  Such  as  adl  lefs  inftantaneoufly, 
but  more  permanently,  on  the  organs : 
Examples  of  which  we  have  in  aromatics, 
fpices,  and  their  eflential  oils,  as  oil  of 
cinnamon,  &c. 

Gen.  III.  Such  articles  of  the  dietetic  tribe 
as  are  endued  with  an  exhilarating  and  in- 
toxicating power;  as  all  the  fermented  drinks, 
efpecially  generous  wines  and  ardent  fpirits. 

Gen.  IV.  Such  foods  as  are  deemed  ftimu- 
lant.  See  Table  II. 

Gen.  V.  Such  articles  of  the  materia  me- 
dica  as,  when  applied  externally,  produce  a 
fenfation  of  heat,  and  an  increafe  of  fenfa- 
tion  and  vital  motion : fuch  are,  fridfion, 
(efpecially  with  any  of  the  flimulants,  Gen. 
I.  and  II.)  {Emulating  cataplafms,  blifters, 
and  eledfricity. 

The  mode  by  which  the  different  genera 
of  ftimulants  feem  to  adt  is  by  an  immediate 
impreffion  on  the  nerves  of  the  organs  with 
which  they  come  in  contadf ; and  through 
them,  by  fympathy,  conveyed  to  the  brain 
and  heart,  and  the  fyffems  connedted  with 
-them;  and  excite  a temporary  artificial  fever. 

With 
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With  refpedf  to  internal  remedies,  it  is 
probable,  that  their  primary  impreffion  is 
on  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach,  becaufe  their 
effedts  are  often  fo  inftantaneous,  that  it  is 
iinpofiible  they  could  have  reached  diftant 
organs  in  the  courfe  of  circulation.  With 
regard  to  their  heating  quality,  may  they  not 
adt  potentially,  by  throwing  a certain  por- 
tion of  extricated  fire  into  the  fyftem  ? 

The  intoxicating  quality  of  Gen.  III.  may 
be  partly  owing  to  their  fixible  air,  partly  to 
another  principle  not  well  underftood. 

Examples  of  their  operation  in  difeafes 
may  be  deduced  from  the  effects  of  vitriolic 
sether  in  nervous  lownefs  and  finking; — of 
the  eflential  oils,  wine  and  brandy,  in  fainting, 
from  defedtive  power  of  the  heart,  and  con- 
iequent  languor  of  circulation  ; — of  the  vi- 
gour which  {Emulating  foods  impart  to  a 
hungry  perfon; — and  the  effedts  of  finapifms 
and  blifters  on  palfied  limbs. 

Their  effedts  on  the  mind  are  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ftimulus,  exciting  grateful, 
exhilarating,  or  painful  fenfations. 

Stimulants  are,  in  general,  contraindicated 
in  all  difeafes  where  the  adtion  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  is  fo  much  above  the  healthy 

ftandard. 
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ftandard,  as  to  render  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  rapid  and  impetuous,  as  in  high  and  in- 
flammatory fevers;  profufe haemorrhages,  &c. 

Ord.  II.  Sedatives,  as  the  term  implies, 
are  fuch  as  mitigate  or  abate  morbid  motion . 

The  remedies  of  this  order  a<5t  alfo  on  the 
living  or  animated  folids. 

PROP.  II.  When  diseases  proceed 

FROM,  OR  ARE  CONNECTED  WITH  EXCESS  OF 
MOTION,  SUCH  MEANS  ARE  INDICATED,  AS 
MAY  REDUCE  THAT  MOTION  TO  THE  STAN- 
DARD OF  HEALTH. 

This  general  propofltion  comprehends  a 
variety  of  circumftances,  which  will  be  ex- 
plained under  the  different  genera. 

Gen.  I.  Such  as  act  primarily  on  the 
nervous  fyftem  by  a quick  and  flrong,  but 
not  lafting  impreflion;  and  thereby  reftrain 
inordinate  motions  in  the  nervous  fyftem; 
hence  the  effedt  of  aether  in  a cramp  of  the 
ftomach,  and  of  mulk  in  convulfions.  Here 
one  flrong  ftimulus  is  oppofed  to  another. 

Remedies  of  this  genus  may  alfo  be  termed 
antijpafmodics ; and  here  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  as  all  affections  of  the  fyftem,  commonly 
called  nervous,  are  connected  with  weaknefs 

of 
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of  the  nervous  power,  antifpafmodics  are  of 
different  kinds,  fometimes  aCting  by  a ftimu- 
lating  power,  as  happens  from  this  and  fome 
of  the  following  genera,  and  fometimes  by  a 
direCtly  fedative  power,  as  will  be  explained 
hereafter. 

Gen.  II.  Such  means  as  by  exciting  grate- 
ful fenfations  in  the  nerves  of  the  ftomach, 
counteract  the  ungrateful  morbid  ftimulus, 
either  immediately,  if  the  ftomach  is  affeCted, 
or  by  fympathy,  if  the  morbid  affection  is  in 
a remote  organ;  and  in  this  way  we  may  ac- 
count for  the  good  effeCts  of  dulcified  fpirit 
of  vitriol,  oil  of  peppermint,  or  brandy,  in 
hyflerical,  hypochondriacal,  or  gouty  naufea, 
fpafmodic  colic,  and  nervous  head-ach. 

Gen.  III.  Such  remedies  as  by  creating 
an  ungrateful  fenfation  may  counteract  that 
which  is  morbid.  On  this  therapeutic  prin- 
ciple, a large  dofe  of  afafcetida,  camphor,  or  of 
the  oleum  animale,  is  given  in  an  epileptico- 
hyfterical  paroxyfm ; a blifter,  or  the  eleCtrical 
fhock,  to  remove  fpafmodic  pains  3 and  dafh- 
ing  cold  water  on  the  extremities,  to  remove 
fpafmodic  or  inflammatory  conflipation. 

Gen.  IV.  Such  means  as,  being  poffeffed 
of  a lenient,  foothing,  or  anodyne  power, 

mitigate 
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mitigate  difagreeable  fenfations  of  the  nerves 
of  particular  organs,  either  by  contadl  or 
fympathy.  Hence  the  effedts  of  a tepid  oily 
poultice  applied  to  an  inflamed  boil ; of  tepid 
oily  injections  in  colics,  dyfentery,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  &c.;  and  of  the  warm 
pediluvium,  fomentations,  or  a whole  bath 
of  water  or  oil,  in  tetanus,  fever,  or  inflam- 
mation. On  the  fame  principle  we  may 
account  for  the  operation  of  tepid  emollient 
gargles  in  an  inflammatory  fore  throat ; mu- 
cilaginous gargles  and  drinks  in  aphthous 
incruflations  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  in- 
teftinal  canal ; the  fleams  of  warm  water  to 
mitigate  cough;  and  tepid  foftening  fomen- 
tations, and  cataplafms,  to  abate  the  pain  of 
inflamed  wounds  and  ulcers. 

Gen.  V.  Such  remedies  as,  in  various  de- 
grees, leffen  or  blunt  fenfibility  both  of  body 
and  mind,  by  producing  a certain  change  in 
the  brain  and  general  nervous  fyflem,  which 
has  not  been  well  explained.  Hence  the  be- 
nefit derived  from  the  ufe  of  Hemlock  in  ner- 
vous, febrile,  inflammatory,  and  cancerous 
irritation.  But  of  all  this  tribe  Opium  has 
the  mod  direCt  and  powerful  effeCt  in  lelTen- 
ing  fenfibility;  becaufe,  in  a large  dofe,  it 

will 
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will  deftroy  it,  by  bringing  on  a fatal  torpor. 
This  drug  feems  to  have  a compound  opera- 
tion, firft  that  of  an  exhilarating  ftimulus, 
and  fecondly,  that  of  a fedative  narcotic  j but 
the  latter  has  not  yet  been  fatisfa&orily  ex- 
plained. The  fame  quality  refides  in  various 
other  vegetables  as  well  as  the  poppy,  as  in 
the  cicuta,  aconite,  ftramonium,  6cc. 

Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  were  the 
fafe  and  fuccefsful  ufe  of  this  celebrated  drug 
accurately  afcertained;  but  though  volumes 
have  been  written  on  the  fubjeft,  it  is  ftill 
left  involved  in  obfcurity  and  uncertainty. 

Medical  men  are  more  embarrafled  with 
refpe6t  to  the  ufe  of  opium  in  febrile  difeafes, 
than  in  thofe  of  any  other  clafs : I fhall  here 
offer  a hint  on  that  fubjeft. 

I have  already  remarked,  that  the  nervous 
and  circulating  fyftems  are  not,  in  difeafe, 
always  fubje&ed  to  the  fame  laws  of  impref- 
fion ; or,  in  other  words,  that  fuch  means  as 
may  mitigate  nervous  irritability,  may  in- 
creafe  morbid  irritation  in  the  circulating 
fyftem — An  example  may  explain  this. 

A,  a delicate  irritable  woman,  labouring 
under  a nervous  fever,  fuffers  exceedingly 
from  anxiety,  pain,  watchfulnefs,  &c. 

H h B,  a young 
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B,  a young  plethoric  woman,  has  fimi- 
lar  fymptoms  in  a fever  of  an  inflammatory 
type. 

C,  an  athletic  man,  labours  under  flmilar 
difagreeable  feelings  under  a pleurify. 

How  does  it  happen,  that  opium  given  to 
A.  will  abate  all  the  difagreeable  fenfations, 
without  increaflng  the  fever ; whilft,  though 
it  may  mitigate  the  uneafy  feelings  of  B and 
C,  it  will  exafperate  the  fever? 

Becaufe,  in  A’s  cafe,  the  nervous  and  cir- 
culating fyftems  are,  as  it  were,  in  unifonj 
that  is,  both  below  the  ftandard  of  healthy 
exertion.  In  B the  plethora,  increafed  by 
febrile  heat  and  rarefaction,  forces  the  circu- 
lating fyftem  upon  high  and  flrong  exertions ; 
and  in  this  ftate  of  the  circulation,  the  nerves 
alfo  undergo  an  extraordinary  degree  of  ten- 
lion.  In  C,  all  thefe  circumftances  concur 
from  inflammatory  irritation. 

The  moft  direct  and  immediate  operation 
of  opium  on  the  circulation,  is  by  its  ftimu- 
lating  power,  flmilar  to  that  of  wine;  and 
therefore  it  incre'afes  the  plethora,  rarefac- 
tion, and  fever  j which,  together  with  a di- 
minution of  the  fecretions  and  excretions, 
the  confequence  of  its  narcotic  power,  mud 
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contribute  to  fupport  the  inflammatory  dif- 
pofltion,  and  exafperate  all  the  fymptoms. 
But  if  by  the  means  fuggefted  under  the  fol- 
lowing genera,  we  reduce  the  vehemence  and 
rapidity  of  the  circulation,  the  ufe  of  opium, 
if  ftrongly  indicated  by  fymptoms  of  great 
irritation,  may  be  admitted  with  fafety;  be- 
caufe  the  flate  of  B and  C is  not  now  very 
different  from  that  of  A. 

From  not  attending  to  this  diftin&ion,  I 
have  feen  many  untoward  confequences, 
either  from  the  premature  adminiftration,  or 
the  neglect  of  opium,  wine,  and  other  ner- 
vine ftimulants  ; for  rafhnefs  and  timidity  are 
equally  the  refult  of  ignorance  of  Thera- 
peutic principles. 

Many  years  ago  a pleuropneumony  was 
epidemic  in  one  of  our  Weft-India  colonies, 
and  was  very  fatal. 

Some  died  in  confequence  of  fphacelus 
from  the  violence  and  rapidity  of  the  in- 
flammation; others  funk  under  the  large 
bleedings,  deemed  neceflary  to  fupprefs  the 
inflammation;  but  feveral  of  my  patients 
were  faved  by  the  liberal  ufe  of  fait  of  harts- 
horn and  opium,  fuggefted  to  me  by  a gen- 
tleman, the  father  of  a very  able  and 

H h 2 refpectable 
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refpedftable  phyfician  of  this  city.*  If  this 
medicine  had  been  adminiftered  during  the 
early  ftage  of  inflammation,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  increafed  the  difeafe;  had  it  been 
negle6ted  at  the  critical  period,  the  patient 
would  have  funk  under  the  complicated  evils 
of  irritation,  debility,  and  want  of  fleep. 

I have  fince  that  time  adminiftered  opium 
with  advantage,  in  various  fpecies  of  febrile 
difeafes;  and  the  late  very  celebrated  De 
Haen  has  recommended  the  ufe  of  it  in  pleu- 
ropneumonyj  but  it  is  a very  nice  point  of 
practice. 

Before  I quit  this  interefting  iubjedt,  I 
ftiall  fubjoin  a few  remarks  on  the  ufe  of 
opium. 

iji.  As  its  immediate  effedl  is  that  of  a 
ftimulant  or  cordial,  when  we  wifti  to  em- 
ploy it  for  this  purpofe  either  in  febrile  or 
chronic  lownefs,  where  there  is  no  conftder- 
able  irritation,  fmall  dofes  only  are  required; 
and  in  this  way  I have  combined  it  with  the 
dulcified  acids,  volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  and 
(for  the  reafon  I fhall  prefently  aflign)  the 
ipecacuanha  wine;  and  have  found  it  very 

* Dr.  Frafer : **  Secpiiwr  patron  paflibus  aequis.” 

itfeful. 
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ufeful,  not  only  in  the  fevers  called  nervous, 
but  in  thofe  irregular  little  fevers,  which  are 
often  conne&ed  with  chronic  weaknefs. 

2 dly.  Whatever  increafes  the  determina- 
tion to  the  furface,  fo  as  to  increafe  perfpira- 
tion,  or  procure  fweat,  renders  the  ufe  of 
opium  more  fafe,  and  generally  more  fuccefs- 
ful.  Hence  patientsr  bear  larger  dofes  of 
opium  in  Dover’s  powder,  than  alone;  as 
the  ipecacuanha  counteracts  that  quality,  by 
which  it  locks  up  the  fecretions  and  ex- 
cretions. 

3 dly.  Opium  is,  under  certain  circum- 
ftances,  equally  well  adapted  to  promote  or 
reftrain  evacuations,  when  the  morbid  caufe 
depends  either  on  fpafm,  or  painful  irrita- 
tion, or  both;  hence  the  benefit  of  opium  in 
the  colica  piCtonum  and  dyfentery;  in  the 
latter  the  ufe  of  it  requires  caution. 

4 thly.  When  morbid  irritation  is  very 
great,  and  opium  is  proper,  the  dofe,  how 
apparently  large  foever  it  may  be,  muft  be 
adapted  to  the  degree  of  irritation,  otherwife 
we  (hall  be  difappointed.  Thus  I have  known 
a fcruple  of  opium,  in  one  dofe,  produce 
very  little  fedative  effeCt  in  tetanus ; and  an 
under  dofe  of  this  drug  has  often  increafed 
H h 3 watchfulnefs 
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watchfulnefs  and  delirium,  both  which  an 
adequate  dofe  would  have  removed.  How  is 
this  adequate  dofe  to  be  afcertained?  By 
gradually  increafing  it,  and  carefully  watch- 
ing its  effects ; and  thus  adminiftered  by  a 
man  who  prefcribes  upon  found  therapeutic 
principles,  it  cannot  be  injurious,  and  may 
often  produce  the  moft  falutary  effects. 

Gen.  VI.  Such  means  as,  by  increafing  the 
firmnefs  and  tenfion  of  the  dead  fibre,  leffen, 
in  the  fame  proportion,  the  morbid  fenfibility 
of  animated  organs. 

The  mechanical  operation  of  certain  me- 
dicines will  be  explained  in  another  chapter; 
but  as  they  may,  fecondarily,  have  a fedative 
operation  on  the  nervous  fyftem,  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  notice  of  that  operation  here. 

I have  remarked,  Vol.  I.  p.  133,  that  for 
the  purpofe  of  enabling  the  nerves  to  do  their 
offices  properly,  they  ought  to  be  duly  fuf- 
tained  by  the  dead  fibres  with  which  they  are 
intimately  connected.  Therefore  if  the  dead 
fibres  are  too  weak,  lax,  or  flaccid,  fuch  re- 
medies as  mechanically  increafe  their  firmnefs 
and  ffrength,  neceffarily  increafe  the  fleadi- 
nefs  and  energy  of  the  nerves  with  which 
they  are  interwoven : hence  we  may  account 

how 
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how  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  other  aftringents 
and  corroborants,  are  fo  beneficial  in  certain 
nervous  difeafes,  and  in  ague,  which  is,  in  a 
great  meafure,  a nervous  affe&ion. 

Gen.  VII.  Such  means  as,  by  diminifhing 
the  terifion  of  the  blood-veffels,  either  in  ge- 
neral plethora,  or  in  particular  organs,  leffen 
the  confequent  tenfion  of  the  nerves  which 
are  thereby  over-ftretched.  Hence  we  can 
account  for  the  benefit  refulting  from  the 
ufe  of  fedative  diet,  or  even  fometimes  of 
bleeding,  to  obviate  or  remove  hyfterical  fits 
in  young  women  full  of  blood,  or  where  the 
overtenfion  of  the  veffels  is  confined  to  one 
organ;  and  hence  I have  known  epileptics, 
who,  by  intemperance,  have  brought  on  a 
temporary  fulnefs  of  the  veffels  of  the  brain, 
and  fevere  fits,  have  had  them  lefs  fre- 
quently and  feverely,  in  confequence  of  ufing 
purgatives  and  low  diet. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  other  genera,  it  . 
may  not  be  improper  to  make  a few  general 
refledlions. 

lji.  - All  the  genera  hitherto  enumerated 
may  be  deemed  what  are  commonly  called 
nervous  or  nervine  remedies;  becaufe,  in  the 
difeafes  in  which  they  are  moft  beneficial, 

affe&ions 
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affections  of  the  nerves  conftitute  the  chief 
part  of  the  difeafe. 

2 dfy.  From  the  variety  of  means,  in  fome 
meafure  of  oppofite  natures,  ffimulants  and 
fedatives,  grateful  and  ungrateful  remedies, 
high  and  low  diet,  and  even  evacuations,  we 
may  fee  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  that  any 
particular  remedies  can  be  deemed  fpecific ; 
and  the  danger  of  that  routine  practice  which 
is  fuggeffed  by  general  terms,  and  which  are 
commonly  vague,  unmeaning,  or  improper. 

With  refpect  to  contraindications  to  the 
ufe  of  the  particular  genera,  thefe  may  be 
eafily  comprehended,  by  confidering  their 
particular  powers  and  operations. 

Gen.  VIII.  Such  as  abate  and  reduce  the 
force  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  by  leffening 
the  quantity  of  the  fluids,  as  bleeding  and 
other  evacuations. 

The  individuals  of  this  clafs  are  indicated 
in  all  difeafes  in  which  the  force  of  the  circu- 
lation is  too  ftrong  and  rapid ; hence  the  ufe 
of  bleeding  in  high  and  inflammatory  fevers, 
and  in  profufe  haemorrhages,  when  they  are 
produced  by  febrile  commotion. 

They  are  confequently  contraindicated  in 
all  difeafes  in  which  the  quantity  of  the  circu- 
lating 
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lating  fluids  is  toofmall,  and  the  vital  powers 
weak;  and  hence  improper  in  particular 
kinds  of  haemorrhage,  which  are  the  effects 
of  debility  and  relaxation  of  the  folids,  rather 
than  of  painful  irritation. 

Gen.  IX.  Such  articles  of  the  materia 
medica  as  excite  a certain  uneafy  fenfation  in 
the  ftomach,  termed  naufea  or  ficknefs. 

They  are  indicated  in  all  difeafes  of  violent 
and  irregular  commotions  of  the  circulation: 
hence  their  ufe  in  fevers,  thofe  efpecially 
which  are  high  and  inflammatory.  What 
effedl  have  thefe  naufeatives  on  the  nervous 
fyftem  ? Their  direft  and  immediate  effedl  is 
a temporary  depreflion  of  the  nervous  energy; 
but  as  many  morbid  affeftions  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem  proceed  from  fpafmodic  or  con- 
vulflve  motions  of  particular  organs,  they 
often  produce  very  falutary  effedts  by  a coun- 
ter ftimulus:  hence  the  efficacy  of  a dofe  of 
vitriolum  caeruleum,  or  of  cuprum  ammo- 
niacale,  in  fufpending  or  diminifhing  an 
epileptic  fit. 

They  are  contraindicated  in  great  nervous 
or  inflammatory  irritability  of  the  ftomach. 

This  and  the  preceding  genus  will  be  con- 
fidered  more  fully  under  the  next  order. 

Gen.  X- 
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Gen.  X.  Such  as,  by  a potentially  cold 
impreflion,  either  in  the  ftomach,  or  on  the 
furface  of  the  body,  diminifh  or  extinguifh 
morbid  heat.  We  may  form  a tolerable  idea 
of  their  mode  of  operation  from  the  effefts 
of  fimple  acids,  nitre  and  other  neutral  falts, 
cold  water  and  ice,  in  the  ftomach  of  a pa- 
tient labouring  under  excefs  of  febrile  heat ; 
and  from  fimilar  effefts  of  cold  air  in  fuch 
cafes,  when  applied  to  the  furface  of  the 
body  and  lungs. 

As  it  is  probable,  that  what  are  called 
heating  remedies  may  throw  a quantity  of 
extricated  fire  into  the  body,  may  not  cooling 
remedies  aft  by  reducing  part  of  this  fire  into 
a latent  or  fixed  hate? 

Thefe  means  are  contraindicated,  when 
the  powers  of  the  circulation  and  heat  of  the 
body  are  below  the  natural,  and  the  nervous 
fyftem  is  weak,  either  from  exceffive  or  de- 
fective fenfibility:  hence  they  are  improper  in 
hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  cafes,  where 
there  is  a defeft  of  nervous  tenfion,  and  in 
difeales  where  there  is  a deficiency  or  total 
lofs  of  fenfibility,  motion,  or  both,  as  in 
different  degrees  of  palfyj  and  in  all  thofe 
difeafes  which  depend  on  great  debility  of  the 

vital 
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vital  powers,  as  in  low  fevers,  agues,  cachexy, 
and  dropfy. 

Gen.  XI*  Such  means  as  by  a Toothing 
power  mitigate  difagreeable  febrile  fenfations 
from  heat  or  other  effeCts  of  morbid  irrita- 
tion ; hence  the  effects  of  tepid  pediluvium  or 
whole  bath  in  fevers.  See  Gen.  IV. 

Gen.  XII.  Such  articles  of  diet,  &c.  as  are 
fedative.  See  Effay  V.  chap.  12. 

Before  we  clofe  this  long  chapter,  it  may 
be  proper  tp  draw  the  following  inferences : 

\Ji.  That  fome  of  the  preceding  genera 
are  equally  well  adapted  to  mitigate  morbid 
affections,  both  of  the  nervous  and  circula- 
ting fyftems. 

2 dly.  That  all  thofe  genera  ufually  termed 
nervine  may  be  employed  with  fafety  and 
fuccefs  in  what  are  termed  low  fevers,  whe- 
ther nervous,  aguifh,  remittent,  eruptive, 
malignant,  or  putrid. 

3 dly.  That  in  advanced  ftages  even  of  high 
and  inflammatory  fevers,  they  may  become 
beneficial,  when  the  force  of  the  circulation 
is  confiderably  reduced. 
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CHAP.  III. Ord.  III. 

Derivants. 

Derivants  what — they  a El  chiejty  on  the  living 
Principle — fome  increafe  natural  Evacua- 
tions— why  fo  uncertain  in  their  Ejf'eEis — 
fome  promote  preternatural  Evacuations — in 
what  DiJ'eafes  indicated — their  Mode  of  Ope  - 
ration explained  a?id  exemplified — Derivants 
without  Evacuations , their  Operation  exem- 
plified. 

PROP.  III.  When  diseases  proceed  from, 

OR  ARE  SUPPORTED  BY,'  MORBID  DETER- 
. MINATION  TO  OR  FROM  CERTAIN  ORGANS, 
SUCH  MEANS  ARE  INDICATED  AS  MAY 

Restore  the  balance  of  circulation, 

SECRETION,  AND  EXCRETION. 

) ■ • 1 • .<!'.*-•  i • , 

REMEDIES  of  this  order  are  fo  fafr 
connected  with  the  two  former,  that 
they  acb  chiefly  on  the  living  or  animating 
principle,  *and  therefore  belong  to  this  clafs. 

I have  remarked,  Vol.  I.  page  1 15,  that,  in 
health,  every  organ  has  a certain  quantity 
of  blood  determined  to  and  from  it,  accord- 
ing to  eftabiiflied  laws  of  the  circulation  ; 
Ml  ' and 
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and  this  alfo  is  the  cafe  with  fefpe£t  to  the 
diftribution  of  the  nervous  power : hence  the 
metaphorical  term  ufed  by  phyfiologifts,  of 
a balance  in  thofe  fyflems. 

As  many  difeafes  of  the  nervous  fyflem 
proceed  from  a lofs  of  this  balance ; as  in 
fpafms  and  convullions;  fo  many  morbid  af- 
fe&ions  of  the  circulation  are  owing  to  faults 
of  determination;  and  therefore  a deviation 
from  this  balance,  in  confequence  of  too  large 
or  too  fmall  a portion  of  blood  being  diftri- 
buted  to  particular  organs. 

To  prepare  the  reader  for  underitanding 
the  following  remarks,  he  is  requefted  to  fee 
what  is  faid  on  the  fubjeft,  Vol.  I.  page  142, 
203,  &c. 

With  refpe6t  to  the  title  of  this  order,  it 
is  adopted  to  exprefs  thofe  powers  of  certain 
medicines,  by  which  they  divert  the  current 
of  circulation  from  organs  to  which  they 
have  been  determined,  either  with  too  much 
force,  or  in  too  great  a quantity ; or  which 
derive  that  current  to  organs  in  which  the 
determination  is  not  fufficient. 

The  mod:  powerful  of  thofe  determina- 
tions are  fuch  as  increafe  the  natural  evacua- 
tions, or  produce  fuch  as  are  preternatural ; 
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as  bleeding,  &c. ; others  adt  without  any  ap- 
parent difcharge,  but  may  neverthelefs  pro- 
duce very  powerful  changes  in  the  internal 
fecretory  and  excretory  organs. 

Gen.  I.  Dcrivants  with  increafe  of  the 
natural  evacuations  are  indicated,  when  the 
natural  excretions  are  deficient  in  their  pro- 
per quantity,  inftances  of  which  we  have  in 
the  effedts  of  laxatives  in  conftipation  of  the 
bowels,  diuretics  to  promote  the  renal  fecre- 
tion,  emenagogues  to  promote  the  catamenia; 
and  fridtions,  exercife,  and  warm  cloathing, 
to  promote  perfpiration.  Here  it  may  be  re- 
marked, 

if.  That  what  may  be  juftly  deemed  the 
natural  evacuations  are  fewer  than  are  com- 
monly imagined;  for  emetics,  expedtorants, 
fudorifics  and  fialagogues,  or  fuch  remedies 
as  promote  falivation  by  mercury,  cannot,  in 
ftridt  propriety,  be  faid  to  promote  natural 
evacuations,  for  the  difcharges  they  promote 
are  really  preternatural  or  artificial. 

2dJy..As  no  excretion  can  be  promoted  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  unlefs  the  means  in- 
dicated for  this  purpofe  adl  immediately  upon 
the  excretory  organ;  hence  it  is  that  diuretics, 
expedlorants,  and  even  fodorifics,  very  often 
. . v fail 
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fail  of  their  effects,  becaufe  they  can  only 
act  circuitoufly  or  fympathetically,  and  when 
mixed  with  the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  their 
powers  mult  be  much  diminifhed  before  they 
arrive  at  the  fcene  of  aCtion  j or  they  may 
be  totally  diverted  to  another  excretory  or- 
gan : hence  it  is  that  fudorifics  and  diuretics 
fometimes  purge,  fudorifics  and  expectorants 
fall  on  the  kidneys,  and  diuretics  aCt  as  fu- 
dorifics  and  expectorants. 

Gen.  II.  Derivants  with  preternatural  eva- 
cuations are  indicated  in  fuch  difeafes  as  can- 
not be  fo  fpeedily  or  effectually  relieved  by 
only  promoting  thofe  that  are  natural.  This 
frequently  happens  in  difeafes  which  are  fo 
violent  and  rapid  in  their  progrefs,  that  the 
natural  outlets  are  not  fufiicient  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fpeedy  relief,  and  efpecially  when  the 
quantity  of  the  circulating  blood  is  too  large, 
either  from  plethora  or  febrile  rarefaction ; 
hence  the  ufe  of  bleeding  in  high  fevers  : but 
they  anfwer  a more  important  purpofe,  by 
diverting,  very  powerfully,  the  torrent  of 
circulation  from  an  inflamed  or  oppreffed 
organ  3 and  as  this  is  a very  important  point 
of  practice,  I fhall  offer  a few  remarks  on 
the  effeCts  of  bleeding. 
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When  an  organ  of  importance  is  inflamed, 
the  mod:  powerful  means  are  to  be  ufed  to 
check  its  progrefs.  This  we  know  is  more 
effectually  done  by  bleeding,  than  by  any 
other  evacuation  ; but  this  does  not  proceed 
fo  much  from  the  quantity  taken  away,  as 
its  being  done  fuddenly ; for  when  it  flows 
rapidly  from  a large  orifice,  the  force  of  the 
heart  is,  as  it  were,  inffantaneoufly  reduced 
near  to  the  natural  ftandard,  and  hence  in- 
flammation has  been  fometimes  fuddenly  re- 
moved by  one  large  bleeding  ad  deliquium. 
This  is  rather  mentioned  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, than  to  recommend  the  pradtice,  except 
in  cafes  of  moft  imminent  danger. 

This  fudden  effedt  of  large  bleeding  may 
be  partly  accounted  for  on  a principle  ex- 
plained, Vol.  I.  that  the  bulk  and  heat  of 
the  blood  are  natural  ffimuli  to  the  heart;  fo, 
thefe  being  diminifhed,  the  force  and  fre- 
quency of  the  contradFion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  mud  be  diminifhed. 

To  illuftrate  the  doctrine  of  derivation  and 
revulfion  ftill  farther,  we  may  compare  the 
circulating  fluids  to  a river  which  has  a va- 
riety of  flreams  flowing  from  and  to  it ; and 
to  a fyphon,  into  the  lower  end  of  which 

the 
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the  liquor  flows  more  readily  and  copioufly 
in  proportion  as  the  refiftance  is  removed  at 
the  other.  If  to  this  idea  of  a mere  hydraulic 
machine,  which  was  chiefly  adopted  by  the 
Boerbaavian  fchool,  we  add  the  principle  of 
animation,  by  means  of  the  nerves,  which 
was  hardly  admitted  into  that  fyflem ; we 
fhall  form  a rational  theory  of  the  operation 
of  derivants.  Thus,  if  the  current  of  circu- 
lation be  fudden ly  and  rapidly  determined 
toward  a particular  organ,  it  may,  like  a 
river,  deftroy  its  banks  ; to  prevent  which, 
the  raoft  rational  indication  will  be  to  divert 
it  with  equal  rapidity  into  other  channels  ; 
and  it  will  more  readily  return  into  the  na- 
tural channel,  when  the  refiftance  to  its  re- 
flux, as  in  the  cafe  of  the  fyphon,  is  dimi- 
niflied,  by  leflening  the  mafs  by  evacuation. 
But  ftiould  the  determination  dr  fluxion  to 
the  difeafed  organ  have  been  flow,  the  means 
(fome  cafes  excepted)  made  ufe  of  may  a<5t 
more  flowly : hence  the  diftinction  between 
great  and  hidden,  and  flow  and  gradual,  chan- 
ges, and  between  the  terms  revulfion  and 
derivation. 

With  refpedl  to  the  evacuation  of  bleeding, 
it  may  be  farther  obferved,  that  whenfoever 
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it  is  neceffary,  it  ought  to  be  ufed  early)  foj* 
delays  in  this  inftance  are  irreparable)  as  the 
inflammatory  accumulation  increafes  every 
moment. 

Of  the  effedts  of  this  kind  of  revulfion, 
we  have  other  inftances  in  bleeding — from 
the  temporal  artery  and  jugular  veins,  in 
apoplexy  and  high  delirium ) cupping  and 
fcarification  of  the  temples  and  nape  of  the 
neck,  in  head-ach  and  giddinefs)  fcarification 
of  other  parts  in  fixed  pains)  and  applying 
leeches  to  inflamed  piles ) perpetual  bliflers, 
and  iflues,  as  drains  for  the  purpofe  of  leffen- 
ing  afflux  to  weak  organs,  or  of  carrying  off 
eryfipelatous,  gouty,  and  other  fuppofed  acri- 
monies) and  bliflers  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  pained  or  inflamed  parts,  where,  by  ex- 
citing a counter-ffimulus  and  diverflon,  on 
this  account  they  are  more  beneficial  than 
from  the  mere  difcharge. 

In  the  examples  adduced  above,  we  have 
inftances  of  both  fpecies  of  medical  deri- 
vants  fudden  and  flow ) and  more  will  occur 
hereafter.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
powers  of  the  conftitution  may  be  fo  per- 
verted or  weakened  by  difeafe,  or  the  habits 
of  morbid  determination  may  be  fo  obftinate, 

that 
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that  even  when  a difeafe  has,  in  a great  de- 
gree, or  totally,  fubfided,  a reflitution  of  the 
natural  evacuations  may  not  be  fuffrcient; 
and  the  phyfician  is  often  obliged  to  avail 
himfelf  of  artificial  evacuations,  which,  if 
they  have  been  eflablifhed  for  any  time,  be- 
come, as  it  were,  a part  of  the  conflitution ; 
and  I have  often  feen  very  bad  confequences 
from  flopping  the  drain.  Whilft  I write 
this,  I am  in  attendance,  with  an  eminent 
phyfician,  on  a patient,  whofe  untoward  and 
anomalous  complaints  undoubtedly  proceed 
from  flopping  an  iffue. 

Gen.  III.  Such  means  as  excite  a certain 
uneafy  fenfation  in  the  ftomach,  which  is 
ufually  termed  ficknefs ; hence  remedies  of 
this  genus  are  called  naufeatives , and,  in  an 
increafed  degree,  excite  vomiting. 

I have  placed  this  important  tribe  of  re- 
medies in  a genus  by  itfelf,  that  I might  have 
an  opportunity  of  confidering  it  diflinflly. 

The  naufeatives  are  indicated  in  all  cafes 
where  irregularity  of  the  circulation,  fecre- 
tions,  and  excretions,  proceeds  from  fome 
confiderable  impediment  to  its  due  determi- 
nation. I have  already,  Chap.  II.  Gen.  IX. 
juft  hinted  at  the  ufe  of  naufeatives  in  high 
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and  inflammatory  fevers;  but  they  are  alfo 
very  beneficial  in  difeafes  of  an  oppofite  na- 
ture : their  effects  may  be  explained  by  an 
example. 

If  a fmall  portion  of  emetic  tartar  or  ipe- 
cacuanha be  taken  by  a perfon  in  a fever,  fo 
foon  as  a naufea  comes  on,  the  pulfe  is  re- 
duced in  point  of  ftrength,  the  heat  is  dimi- 
nifhed,  a diftrefling  anxiety  and  languor  is 
brought  oil;  and  if  the  ficknefs  at  ftomach  be 
confiderable,  a cold  fvveat  breaks  out,  and 

V 

the  patient  may  even  be  thrown  into  a deli- 
quium. 

Here  an  ungrateful  fenfation,  propagated 
by  fympathy  from  the  ftomach  to  the  heart, 
arrefts,  as  it  were,  the  febrile  torrent  of  the 
circulation,  checks  the  morbid  determination, 
refolves  the  fpafmodic  conftriction  of  the  fu- 
perficial  veflels,  and  lowers  the  fever  nearly 
as  much  as  a large  bleeding;  though  the  mode 
of  operation  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  a dif- 
ferent principle ; and  I will  venture  to  aflert, 
on  the  authority  of  long  experience,  that  the 
fuperiour  fuccefs  of  modern  pra£lice  in  all 
febrile  difeafes,  has  been  more  owing  to  the 
ufe  of  this  genus,  than  to  any  other  circum- 
ftance  of  treatment ; and  it  has  even  fuper- 
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feded  the  neceffity  of  frequent  and  profufe 
bleedings  in  inflammatory  difeafes. 

Thus  I have  known  a few  dofes  of  an  an- 
timonial,  and  even  of  ipecacuanha,  gradu- 
ally increafed,  not  only  abridge  the  term  of 
fever,  but  as  it  were,  force  a crifis,  by  open- 
ing all  the  fluices  at  once,  and  producing- 
gentle  retchings  to  vomit,  opening  the  belly, 
increafmg  the  difcharge  by  the  kidneys, 
promoting  a warm  fweat,  and,  where  the 
lungs  were  affedted,  by  producing  an  eafy 
and  copious  expedtoration. 

Thefe  fudden  and  falutary  changes  are 
totally  to  be  attributed  to  the  naufeative  im- 
' preflion  made  on  the  ftomach,  which  remo- 
ving, by  fympathy,  the  fpafmodic  conftridtion 
of  the  excretory  organs,  the  fever  ceafes,  not 
in  con feq ue nee  of  a critical  difcharge  of  a fup- 
pofed  noxious  matter,  but  folely  by  the  im- 
pediments to  free  circulation,  fecretion,  and 
excretion,  being  removed;  and  I am  firmly 
perfuaded  that  fuch  practice,  judicioufly  con- 
ducted, would  terminate  fevers  in  a few  days, 
perhaps  hours,  which,  according  to  a lets 
deciflve  mode  of  management,  would  have 
been  protradted  for  weeks.  But  mere  pro- 
iradtion  is  not  the  only  injurious  confe- 
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quence;  for,  as  the  danger  increafes  every 
hour,  an  early  check  often  prevents  a fatal 
termination. 

Even  in  Ample  remittent  fevers,  or  when 
they  are  complicated  with  malignity  or  pu- 
trefcency,  or  are  rheumatic  or  eruptive,  the 
naufeatives  are  good  febrifuges;  and  we 
know  that  in  agues,  a vomit  given  before 
the  accefs,  has  been  of  conliderable  ufe  in 
preventing  the  fit. 

The  benefit  derived  from  emetics  in  he- 
morrhages, when  not  too  profule,  and  in 
diarrhoea  and  dyfentery,  is  well  known,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  increafe  the  determination  and 
difcharges  by  the  kidneys,  and  by  fweat ; and 
this  effect  is  produced  by  changing  the  habit 
of  determination,  and  permitting  the  over- 
charged organs  to  recover  their  tone:  Hence 
alfo  the  beneficial  ufe  of  naufeatives  in  va- 
rious affections  of  the  lungs,  as  afthma, 
catarrh,  &c.  and  why  they  are  very  effedlual 
In  checking  the  progrefs  of  an  inflammatory 
cough,  and  preventing  its  becoming  con- 
fir  medly  hedtical. 

Antimonials  are  fuppofed  to  have  a pecu- 
liar power  in  checking  fevers ; but  the  late 
Dr.  Lewis  of  Kingfton,  an  excellent  chemiff, 

with 
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with  whom  I fometimes  had  profeffional  in- 
tercourfe,  afferted,  that  he  had  effected  as 
important  and  falutary  changes  by  ipeca- 
cuanha as  by  James’s  Powder,  (which  he 
ftrongly  reprobated)  or  by  any  other  regu- 
line  antimonial,  and  with  much  more  fafety ; 
alledging,  that  it  was  the  degree  of  ungrateful 
fenfation  excited  in  the  ftomach,  and  not  the 
means,  which  produced  the  beneficial  effect; 
and  I am  now  convinced  that  his  obfervation 
was  juft. 

Even  in  difeafes  of  the  fecond  clafs,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  depend  upon  vifceral  obftruc- 
tion,  (fee  p.  345  of  this  volume)  I have  feen 
very  beneficial  effe6ts  in  a patient  of  his  and 
mine,  from  repeated  and  daily  naufea  pro- 
duced by  one,  two,  or  three  grains  of  ipeca- 
cuanha for  fome  weeks,  even  though  there 
was  reafon  to  believe  that  there  were  ob- 
ftrudtions  of  the  liver  and  mefentery;  and 
for  fome  years  paft  I have  ufed  the  fame 
remedy  with  fuccefs,  in  rivetted  pulmonary 
affections,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  abdominal 
vifcera;  with  or  without  hectic  fever. 

It  is  a fingular  fa£t,  that  ipecacuanha,  and 
white  and  blue  vitriol,  leffen  the  emetic 
power  of  the  a6tive  antimonials. 


It 
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It  is  not  merely  fufficient  that  the  natural 
evacuations  fhould,  during  difeafe,  be  as  re- 
gc.:ai  as  in  health;  much  more  is  requiflte; 
for  i l is  often  neceffary  to  increafe  them  con- 
fidcrably:  hence  the  ufe  of  purgatives,  as 
deiivants,  in  fevers,  inflammation,  apoplexy,  • 
&c.  when  they  aft  on  the  animated  fyphon 
as  poweiful  revellents,  and  promote  regular 
circulation,  by  diverting  a part  of  the  circu- 
lating fluids  through  fome  of  the  excretions. 

With  refpeft  to  various  kinds  of  dropfy, 
thefe  deiivants  aft  by  promoting  abforption 
of  the  exti  avafated  fluids,  by  leaving  more 
loom  for  the  afeent  of  the  ferum  through  the 
abforbent  fyphons,  and  giving  it  a determi- 
nation to  the  bowels,  the  kidneys,  or  the 
fkin.* 

Gen.  IV.  Theresas  another  mode  of  dirni- 
nifliing  morbid  determination,  by  the  more 
immediate  aclion  of  remedies  on  the  difeafed 
organ.  Thus  indolent  tumours  are  gradu- 
ally reduced  by  the  immediate  application  of 
thofe  remedies  called  dijeutients  or  repellents ; 
anafarca  and  oedematous  fwellings  are  re- 

* The  comparifon  drawn  from  the  fyphon  is  not  philofophi- 
cally  accurate ; but  it  is  only  introduced  for  the  purpofe  of  ex- 
plaining the  principle  of  derivation. 
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moved  by  friftions;  and  it  is  probable  that 
remedies  called  deobjiruents  aft  in  fome  fuch 
way  on  the  internal  obftruftions  of  the  vif- 
cera;  though  this  flow  mode  is  inferior  in 
efficacy  to  the  ufe  of  naufeatives,  to  a courfe 
of  which,  however,  few  will  fubmit. 

All  external  applications  of  this  kind  are 
ftrongly  contraindicated,  when  there  has 
been  a falutary  depofition  made  on  a parti- 
cular organ:  hence  great  injury  has  been 
fuftained  by  the  ufe  of  repellents  in  gouty 
fwellings  of  the  extremities,  eryfipelatous 
eruptions,  or  hemorrhoidal  fwellings. 

. It  may  not  be  improper  to  attempt  a the- 
ory of  the  operation  of  what  are  ufually 
termed  deobjiruents.  Obftruftions  may  take 
place  in  the  circulating  organs,  as  in  fpaf- 
modic  conftriftions,  and  polypous  concre- 
tions in  the  heart  and  large  blood- veflels  j 
but  the  latter  are  very  rare  in  proportion  to 
the  former.  What  is  ufually  deemed  chronic 
obftruftion  takes  place  chiefly  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  circulation,  and  is  the  effeft  of 
fome  perverfion  of  the  fecreted  humours; 
hence  dropflcal  fwellings,  fcrophulous  tu- 
mours, fchirrus,  biliary,  and  calculous  con- 
cretions, &c.  I have  remarked  (Vol.  I.)  that 

the 
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the  ufelefs  folids  are  rendered  fluid,  and 
in  this  ftate  abforbed  and  difcharged  from 
the  body  5 and  we  know,  from  the  refolu- 
tion  of  a bruife,  that  the  conftitution  has  a 
power  of  abforbing  coagulated  blood,  efpeci- 
ally  if  aflifted  by  fuch  applications  as,  by  a 
mechanical  or  chemical  power,  enable  the 
weakened  veflels  to  adl  upon  the  extravafated 
fluid,  and  fit  it  for  abforption;  a power 
which  has  been  attributed  to  attenuants , or 
fuch  remedies  as  are  fuppofed  to  divide  and 
give  fluidity  to  the  humours;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  deobftruents  a£t  chiefly  by  a falu- 
tary  ftimulus,  by  which  the  veflels  change 
and  abforb  the  extravafated  fluid;  poflibly  in 
both  ways. 

I have  been  more  prolix  in  my  remarks  on 
this  genus,  as  they  explain  fome  very  im- 
portant points  of  pradtice. 

Gen.  V.  Derivants  without  evacuations, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  are  fometimes 
indicated  in  difeafes  where  the  determination 
to  certain  organs  is  lefs  than  in  health: 
hence  the  ufe  of  frldtions,  finapifms,  and 
electricity,  in  palfied  and  wafted  limbs;  and 
under  this  head  we  may  bring  the  ufe  of 
gently  ftimulating  foods  and  exercife,  to 
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promote  the  nourifhment  of  emaciated  bo- 
dies, by  increaftng  the  fluxion  to  the  exte- 
nuated organs,  in  a way  fimilar  to  the  a&ion 
of  cordials,  when  they  change  the  cadaverous 
afpe£t  of  a fainting  perfon  to  his  former 
florid  appearance. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. Class  II. 

Mechanical  Powers. 

» . * • L ‘ i . ■ 1 i j '■  ) • 

Dead  Fibres  why  fo  called — their  fuppofed  Irri- 
tability how  accounted  for — Rigidity  of  the 
dead  Fibres  how  diminifhed — Laxity  of  the 
dead  Fibres  how  leffened — Roborants  what — 
Afr ingents  what — Efcharotics  what — An- 
thelminthics  what. 

PROP.  IV.  When  the  dead  fibres  of 

CERTAIN  ORGANS  ARE  SO  MUCH  CHANGED 
BY  DISEASE,  AS  TO  BE  EITHER  TOO  MUCH 
RELAXED  OR  CONSTRICTED,  SUCH  MEANS 
ARE  INDICATED,  AS  MAY  RESTORE  THEM 
TO  THEIR  HEALTHY  STATE. 

BARON  Haller  has  attributed  to  the 
mufcular  fibres  a quality  which  he 
terms  irritability , and  which  remains  after 
death;  and  therefore  does  not  depend  on 
nervous  power,  but  on  a certain  gluten 
which  enters  into  their  ftrutture.  This  we 
may  term  a quality  of  the  dead  fibre;  yet  it 
is  not  confined  to  mufcular  fibres,  but  re- 
futes 
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fides  alfo  in  all  the  foft  folids  of  the  animal 
body : of  this  the  operation  of  tanning  lea- 
ther, and  the  palenefs  of  the  lips  when 
touched  by  a folution  of  alum,  afford  a dire£l 
proof.  I fhall  endeavour  to  explain  how 
this  change  is  effe£led,  when  I come  to  the 
Orders. 

Order  I.  When  the  dead  fibres  of  certain 
organs  are , by  difeafe , rendered  fo  fiifif-,  con- 
trasted, and  hard , as  to  be  unable  to  perform 
their  motions  with  due  facility , fiuch  means  are 
indicated  as  may  refiore  them  to  their  due 
flexibility. 

The  rigidity  of  fibres  may  be  owing  to  a 
deficient  determination  and  fecretion  of  the 
fine  fluid  into  the  interftices  of  the  cellular 
filaments  which  conne£t  them,  fo  that  they 
are  neither  fufficiently  nourifhed  nor  moif- 
tenedj  fometimes  in  confequence  of  fome  of 
of  the  veflels  becoming  impervious:  hence 
wafting  and  contrafrion  of  the  mufcles  and 
tendons  of  a joint;  and  hence  we  can  ac- 
count for  the  benefit  fometimes  derived  from 
warm  pumping,  vapour  baths,  &c.  in  fuch 
cafes,  which,  by  mechanically  foftening  the 
rigid  parts,  open  a paffage  for  the  natural 

fluids 
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fluids  which  had  been  previoufly  fhut  out; 
or  the  ftiffnefs  and  hardnefs  of  an  organ  may 
be  owing  to  a concretion  of  the  fecreted 
fluid  into  a folid  ftate,  as  in  fchirrous  tu- 
mours and  ftiff  joints. 

How  far  may  an  effeft,  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  vapour  bath,  refult  from  the  liberal  ufe  of 
tepid  watery  drinks  in  high  fevers,  wherein 
the  tenfion  of  the  fibres  feems  to  be  fo  great 
as  to  check  the  internal  cellular  fecretions  ? 
May  not  a general  warm  bath  (independent 
of  the  lenient  impreffion  made  on  the  nerves) 
a6t  by  its  mechanically  relaxing  quality  ? 

Ord.  II.  When  the  dead  fibres*  of  certain 
organs  are , by  difeafe , rendered  fo  foft,  lax , and 
pliant , as  to  be  unable  to  perform  their  office 
with  due  vigour  and  energy ; fuch  means  are  in- 
dicated as  may  refiore  them  to  their  due  tone  and 
elafiicity. 

That  fuch  a ftate  of  the  fibres  takes 
place,  even,  in  fome  degree,  in  health,  is 
evident  from  the  difference  between  the  firm 
and  phlegmatic  temperaments;  (fee  Vol.  I. 
p.  224)  but  this  difference  is  greater  in  dif- 
eafe, as  in  a cache6lic  and  dropfical  ftate  of 
the  body. 
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Gen.  I.  Roborants  are  fuch  remedies  as 
are  fuppofed  to  have  this  power  j and  as  in 
this  ftate,  which  is  oppofite  to  that  of  Ord.I. 
the  fecretion  into  the  cellular  interftices  is 
too  abundant,  they  may  adt  by  a mechanical 
power  on  the  folid  parts  with  which  they 
come  in  contadh  Fridtions  with  the  flefh 
brulh,  cold  air,  the  cold  bath,  and  exercife, 
feem  to  adt  mechanically,  not  only  by 
checking  this  too  abundant  fecretion,  but  by 
increafing  the  tenfion  of  the  abforbents,  and 
their  power  of  fucking  up  from  the  cavities 
the  relaxing  and  macerating  ferum.  Ban- 
dages adl  alfo  in  this  way,  in  reducing  the 
fwelling  of  an  cedematous  limb. 

How  does  the  Peruvian  Bark  adt  as  a ro - 
borant  or  ftrengthener  in  difeafes  owing  to, 
or  connected  with,  the  laxity  of  the  folids? 
Does  it  adt  mechanically  on  the  dead  folids, 
as  oak  bark  hardens  leather?  In  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels,  with  the  furface  of  which 
it  comes  in  contadt,  it  may  have  this  effedt 
in  fome  degree  j but  when  it  pafles  into  the 
circulation,  where  it  mingles  with  a very 
large  qnantity  of  fluids  moved  on  in  a con- 
flant  flow,  from  and  to  the  heart,  it  cannot 
have  time  to  adt  on  the  dead  fibres  with  any 

degree 
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degree  of  effe£t,  were  its  proportion  to  that 
of  the  fluids  greater  than  it  is.  How  then 
is  it  probable  it  does  a<5l  ? Partly  at  lead  by 
a mechanical  power  on  the  fibres  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  inteftines,  which  effecting  a cer- 
tain change  on  the  interwoven  nerves,  leflcns 
their  fenfibility ; which  change  may,  by 
fympathy,  be  communicated  to  the  nerves  of 
the  more  remote  organs.  Its  mechanical 
a6Iion  may  however  be  greater,  when  it  ar- 
rives in  the  fmaller  fecretory  and  excretory 
organs,  and,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  tide  of 
the  circulation. 

Whether  this  conjecture  is,  or  is  not,  well 
founded,  fome  practical  inferences  may  be 
offered  with  refpedl  to  the  ufe  of  this  remedy, 
and  others  of  this  genus. 

] \ft.  If  we  prefcribe  bark  as  a ftrengthener 
to  perfons,  and  in  difeafes,  in  which  the  vital 
powers  are  languid,  and  the  fenfibility  rather 
deficient  than  excefiive,  we  fhall  fucceed  beft 
with  it  if  we  join  warm  ftimulants  with  it, 
to  increafe  the  energy  of  both  the  nervous 
and  circulating  fyftem ; hence  the  utility  of 
joining  with  it  fnake-root,  and  other  heat- 
ing ftimulants,  in  ague,  cachexy,  dropfy,  and 
palfy. 
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'idly.  If  it  be  indicated  in  difeafes  in  which 
the  fenfibility  is  either  excefiive  or  depraved, 
it  ought  to  be  combined  with  the  nervine 
medicines. 

3 dly.  If  indicated  in  fevers  in  which  the 
paroxyfm  or  exacerbation  of  fever  runs  high, 
and  approaches  the  inflammatory  type,  the 
force  of  the  fever  ought  to  be  reduced  before 
we  adminifler  it,  even  in  the  remiflion,  and 
even  then  with  the  cooling  fedatives. 

4 thly.  In  low  fevers,  whether  nervous, 
malignant,  or  putrid,  it  may  be  given  at  an 
early  period,  and  accompanied  with  wine 
and  other  ftimulants. 

When  remedies  of  this  genus  a6t  mecha- 
nically on  the  dead  fibre,  they  alfo,  as  has 
already  been  obferved,  produce  an  adequate 
change  on  the  interwoven  nerves,  merely  by 
mechanical  preffurej  manifeft  inftances  of 
which  we  have  in  the  benumbing  effedl  of 
a tourniquet ; and  relief  obtained  by  a very 
irritable  young  lady,  whom  Baron  Van 
Swieten  ordered  to  be  fwathed:  we  know 
alfo  that  a fchirrus  becomes  gradually  lefs 
fenfible,  as  it  becomes  harder. 

Remedies  of  this  genus  are  contrain- 
dicated in  all  cafes  where  the  dead  folids 
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are  rather  in  a ftate  of  tenfion  than  of  re- 
laxation. 

Gen.  II.  When  the  excretions  are  mor- 
bidly increafed  in  certain  difeafes,  fuch  means 
are  indicated  as,  by  making  a change  in  the 
dead  folids,  may  reftrain  them. 

Remedies  of  this  genus  are  commonly 
called  ajir ingents ; and  as  they  are  only  a 
higher  degree  of  roborants,  their  operation 
may  partly  he  underftood  from  what  is  faid 
under  Genus  I.  On  this  head,  however, 
which  refers  to  their  mechanical  adtion,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  by  drawing  together, 
or  purling  up,  the  mouths  of  the  veiTels,  it 
reft  rains  the  difcharge  through  their  orifices. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  in  the  for- 
mer chapter,  that  morbid  dilcharges  are  often 
fuccefsfully  reftrained  by  a countei -determi- 
nation j or  by  diverting  the  fluxion  from 
the  weak  organs';  and  this  mode  is  much 
more  fafe  and  fuccefsful  than  the  ufe  of 
aftringents. 

The  mechanical  aftringents  are  contra- 
indicated, 

1 ft.  From  the  little  dependance  we  can 
have  on  their  effedl,  unlefs  bv  their  local 
ablion  on  the  ftomach  and  bowels. 
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2 dly.  In  all  critical  difcharges  they  may 
do  much  mifchief. 

3 dly.  Becaufe,  even  in  cafes  not  critical, 
when  they  adt  fuddenly  and  powerfully, 
they  dam  up  or  confine  the  humours  in  the 
veflels  or  excretory  dudfs ; which  are  thereby 
opprefled,  and  farther  weakened,  by  the  ac- 
cumulated fluids  : hence  anxiety  and  diften- 
fion  of  the  belly,  when  dyfentery  or  diarrhoea 
are  fuddenly  flopped,  and  which  can  only  be 
removed  by  a renewal  of  the  difcharge ; hence 
I have  known  fever,  delirium,  and,  in  one  in- 
ftance,  madnefs,  from  a fudden  fuppreflion  of 
a difcharge  of  blood  by  the  piles,  from  the 
humour’s  being  determined  to  the  brain;  and 
for  the  fame  reafon  hedfic  fweats  and  diar- 
rhoea fucceed  each  other;  the  fuppreflion  of 
one  producing  an  increafe  of  the  other. 

Gen.  III.  In  fome  difeafes,  a mechanical 
deftrudtion  of  fome  part  of  the  folids  may  be 
indicated : hence  the  ufe  of  cauftics  in  open- 
ing impofthumations,  forming  drains,  re- 
moving caries  of  the  bones,  or  deftroying 
fungous  flefh. 

Gen.  IV.  When  certain  animals  are  gene- 
rated in  the  body ; fuch  means  are  indicated 
as  may  deflroy  and  expel  them. 

K k 2 
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Round  worms  and  afcarides  being  bred 
in  the  ftomach  and  inteftinal  canal,  and 
the  dracunculus  in  the  flefli;  fweet  oil, 
mercury,  tin,  iron,  &c.  deftroy  them,  partly 
by  a mechanical,  and  partly  by  a chemical 
power. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Alterant  Powers. 

Phyjiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Fluids  not  well 
widerftood — Alterants  what — thofe  which  adi 
by  Diffufion,  their  mode  of  Adi  ion — by  chemical 
Mixture — Antacids  what — Antifeptics  what 
— Correctors  of  Acrimony  what. 

PROP.  V.  When  the  blood,  or  humours 

SECRETED  FROM  IT,  ARE  CHANGED  BY 
DISEASES  FROM  THEIR  NATURAL  STATE, 
SUCH  MEANS  ARE  INDICATED  AS  MAY 
RESTORE  THEM  TO  THEIR  HEALTHY 
CONDITION. 

THOSE  means  which  produce  thefe 
falutary  changes  I term  alterants . 

A variety  of  names  have  been  bellowed  on 
this  clafs  of  remedies,  as  diluents,  attenuants, 
fweeteners,  deobftruents,  &c.  mofl  of  them 
upon  vague  or  falfe  principles  of  analogy. 

The  Phyfiology  and  Pathology  of  the 
fluids,  as  I have  remarked,  Vol.  I.  and  in 
feveral  paragraphs  of  this,  are  fo  imper- 
fectly underftood,  that  very  little  can  be  faid 

with 
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with  any  degree  of  certainty  concerning  the 
changes  they  undergo,  or  how  thofe  changes 
are  effected,  by  means  of  remedies,  in  difeafes. 

We  may  confider  the  effe&s  of  alterants 
on  our  fluids  in  three  points  of  view. 

iji.  By  mere  mechanical  mixture  or  dif- 
fuflon. 

2 dly.  By  chemical  mixture,  or  aflimilation. 

3 dly.  By  changes  made  on  them  through 
the  medium  of  their  containing  organs  : the 
operation  of  the  third  order  is  referable  to 
the  two  firfl:  clafles ; but  as  phyficians  are 
not  agreed  on  this  head,  I {hall  offer  my  opi- 
nion on  the  fubjeft. 

Ord.  I.  Alterants  which  aft  by  mere  me- 
chanical mixture  or  diffujion. 

Gen.  I.  When  the  watery  principle  of  the 
blood  or  fecreted  humours  is  fuppofed  to  be 
deficient,  fuch  means  are  indicated  as  may 
increafe  it. 

Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  ufe  of 
warm  water,  whey  and  watery  deco£tions  of 
vegetables,  in  high  and  inflammatory  fevers, 
in  which  the  blood  is  fuppofed  to  be  too  thick 
and  denfe,  and  the  fecretions  and  excretions 
generally  very  fparing. 
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It  is  probable,  that  the  ufe  of  what  are 
called  diluents  may  have  arifen  from  the 
denfe  and  bufFy  appearance  oi  the  blood  in 
fome  difeafes ; but  this  is  not  a certain  cri- 
terion of  a difeafed  ftate  of  the  fluids  $ for 
in  women  who  are  pregnant,  blood  taken 
away  has  aim  oft  always  that  appearance ; 
and  even  in  inflammatory  difeafes,  the  denfe 
and  buffy  appearance  of  blood  drawn  de- 
pends on  the  fize  of  the  orifice,  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air,  &c.  Tepid  diluting  drinks 
may  however  be  of  fize  as  fedatives,  and  as 
increafing  the  ferous  excretions. 

Gen.  II.  When  the  watery  principle  of 
the  bipod,  or  fecreted  humours,  is  faid  to  be 
too  abundant,  fuch  means  are  indicated  as 
may  diminifh  it.  Hence  the  ufe  of  gelati- 
nous vegetables,  as  ftarch,  gum  arabic,  and 
of  ifmglafs,  chocolate,  fago.  See.  in  cafes 
where  the  blood  is  fuppofed  to  be  too  thin 
and  fharp,  as  in  fome  kinds  of  hemorrhage, 
diarrhoea,  dyfentery,  diabetes,  ferous  catar- 
rhal defluxions,  profufe  fweats,  &c. 

But  the  theory  upon  which  thefe  remedies 
are  given,  does  not  feem  to  be  well  founded. 
They  may  indeed  a£t  as  demulcents  in  the  firft 
paflages,byleflening  irritation,  as  in  aphthous 

incruf- 
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incruftation;  but  they  are  totally  inadequate 
to  the  purpofe  of  makjng  any  change  on 
the  general  raafs  of  blood : hence  the  ufe 
of  fpermaceti  mixtures,  mucilaginous  emul- 
fions,  &c.  in  coughs  is  not  merely  ineffectual; 
it  is  fo  far  dangerous,  as,  by  relying  on  it, 
the  ufe  of  powerful  and  effectual  derivants 
is  fuperfeded  or  negle£led ; and  many  have 
fallen  a facrifice  to  this  trifling  practice. 

Gen.  III.  When  the  circulating  or  fecreted 
humours  acquire  fuch  a morbid  confidence, 
as  to  be  unable  to  pafs  with  due  facility 
through  their  containing  cavities,  fuch  means 
are  indicated,  as  may,  by  a chemical  refolu- 
tion  of  their  conftituent  principles,  reftore 
them  to  due  fluidity. 

Dr.  Boerhaave  employed  the  theory  of  ob- 
ftru£tion  to  account  for  many  morbid  phe- 
nomena ; and  fuppofed  that  grofs  glutinous 
or  vifcid  particles  ftuck  in  the  ends  of  the 
fmall  veflels,  and  blocked  them  up.  Hence 
attenuants  were  prefcribed,  not  only  to  remove 
the  obftru&ions,  but  to  thin  the  general 
mafs  j as  nitre, ^foap,  &c.j  but  the  idea  of'  a 
few  grains  of  a neutral  fait  being  able  to  a6t 
upon,  and  attenuate,  many  pounds  of  circu- 
lating humoiirs,  is  furely  contrary  to  true 

philo- 
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philofophy.  Obftructions,  as  I have  re- 
marked, Chap.  III.  Old.  III.  Gen.  III.  under 
the  head  of  Deobjlruents,  are  chiefly  formed 
out  of  the  limits  of  the  circulation : hence 
fchirrous  and  fcrophulous  tumours,  biliary 
and  calculous  concretions,  &c.  With  refpect 
to  the  tumours,  I have  endeavoured  to  give  a 
rational  theory  of  the  mode  of  their  opera- 
tion. With  regard  to  calculous  concretions,  a 
new  theory  has  been  lately  ftarted  concerning 
the  operation  of  litbontriptics ; but  whether 
well  founded  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the 
aqua  mephitica  alcalina,  if  it  cannot  diflolve 
large  and  hard  calculi,  certainly  prevents 
farther  accretion.  It  were  much  to  be  wifhed 
that  we  were  pofleffed  of  a folvent  for  biliary 
concretions  : aether  and  oil  of  turpentine 
combined,  have  been  recommended;  but  they 
lie  fo  much  out  of  the  reach  of  medicine, 
that  little  more  can  be  expe&ed  from  any 
medicine,  than  that  it  may  fo  change  the 
fecretory  veflels  of  the  liver,  as  to  correct  the 
difpofition  of  the  bile  to  coaguiation. 

Ord.  II.  Alterants  'which  aft  by  chemical 
mixture  and  ajjitnilation. 

Manifold  experiments  fliew  that  very  great 
changes  may  be  made  by  chemical  mixture, 

and 
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and  it  is  certain  that  fome  are  produced  in 
our  bodies;  we  now  proceed  to  fhew  how, 
and  in  what  degree,  they  may  be  effedted. 

Gen.  I.  When  a morbid  acid  prevails  in 
the  ftomach  and  bowels,  thofe  remedies  are 
indicated  which  may  neutralize  it. 

If  a perfon  fwallows  a large  quantity  of 
mineral  acid,  not  fufficiently  diluted,  and 
which  may  act  as  a poifon,  we  know  that 
large  draughts  of  water  in  which  fait  of  tar- 
tar is  diffolved,  is  the  belt  remedy ; as  the 
chemical  mixture  converts  it  into  an  inoffen- 
five  neutral  fait ; and  chalk  or  magnefia  cor- 
re6ts  the  acid  in  the  ftomachs  of  children, 
and  in  other  patients  whofe  imperfect  digef- 
tion  generates  a fharp  acid : but  in  fuch  cafes 
they  are  mere  palliatives ; the  radical  cure 
mult  depend  on  reftoring  the  tone  of  the 
debilitated  organ ; in  effecting  which,  the 
elixir  of  vitriol,  a mineral  acid , is  no  bad 
afliftant.  Antacids , it  is  probable,  do  not,  as 
fuch,  a£l  in  the  mafs  of  blood.  They  are 
commonly  termed  abforbents. 

Gen.  II.  When  an  alcaline  and  putref- 
fent  acrimony  is  predominant,  fuch  reme- 
dies are  indicated  as  may  correct  it. — Some 
very  ingenious  opinions,  lately  advanced, 

feem 
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feem  to  contradict  the  idea  of  fpontane- 
ous  putrefaction  of  the  blood,  and  other 
humours,  independent  of  any  previous 
change  in  the  folids.  The  truth  feems  to 
lie  between  both  opinions ; for  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a fpontaneous  chemical 
depravation  of  the  humours  may  fometimes 
take  place,  before  the  organs  are  efientially 
difeafed ; as  in  the  fea  fcurvy ; though,  in 
fevers  produced  by  putrid  effluvia,  the  fil'd 
morbid  change  feems  to  take  place  in  the 
nervous  fyllem,  and  is  foon  propagated  to 
the  circulating  and  fecretory  organs ; and  in 
this  cafe  the  putrefcency  of  the  fluids  feems 
to  be  only  an  effeCt.  Acids,  vegetable  and 
mineral,  may  correCt  putrefcency  in  the  fird 
pafiages,  by  neutralizing  the  alcalino-putref- 
cent  quality  of  the  bile  and  other  fecreted 
humours  in  the  domach  and  bowels ; and 
there  alfo  bark  and  fweet  wort,  by  under- 
going the  fermentative  procefs,  may  impart 
a portion  of  fixible  air  to  the  vitiated  hu- 
mours, which,  it  is  fuppofed,  they  lofe  by 
the  putrefcent  ferment.  But  we  know  that 
breathing  a pure  and  cool  air,  and  the  ufe 
of  dimulants,  as  wine  and  fnake-root,  and 
of  tonics,  as  bark  and  the  mineral  acids,  are 
the  chief  remedies* 
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Gen.  III.  When  the  blood  or  humours 
are  tainted,  either  by  infedtious  communica- 
tion, or  by  certain  morbid  changes  taking 
place  in  the  body,  fuch  means  are  indicated 
as,  by  a chemical  affimilation,  may  corredt 
the  acrimony. 

Thus  mercurials  corredt  the  venereal  acri- 
mony ; and  a variety  of  what  are  called 
foveeteners  are  made  ufe  of  to  corredt  other 
depravities  of  the  humours.  But  none  of 
thefe,  even  mercury,  have  any  peculiar  power; 
for  the  lues  venerea  is  cured  by  other  means, 
befide  mercury. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Boerhaave , though  a 
chemift,  endeavoured  to  account  for  many 
of  the  operations  and  changes  of  the  ani- 
mated machine  upon  mechanical  principles; 
and  even  at  this  day,  fuch  modes  of  reafon- 
ing  are  to  be  met  with  in  medical  treatifes, 
though  they  are  obvioufly  fallacious.  Ex- 
periments evince  the  wonderful  changes 
which  may  be  produced  by  chemical  mix- 
ture, though  the  precife  mode  in  which  thefe 
changes  are  produced  may  not  always  be 
fatisfadforily  explained. 

It  has  been  remarked,  (Vol.  I.  §.62,  page 
138,  &c.)  from  the  inftance  of  the  effedf  of 
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inoculation,  that  an  exceedingly  fmall  par- 
ticle of  morbid  matter  fhall  affimilate,  or  fo 
taint  the  mafs  of  our  humours,  as  to  pro- 
duce millions  of  eruptions,  each  of  which 
will  afford  matter  for  propagating  a fimilar 
ferment : a wonderful  proof  of  chemical  affi- 
milation  ! and  upon  this  principle  we  may 
account  how  a very  fmall  portion  of  an  al- 
terative medicine  may  produce  fome  great 
and  extenfive  changes  on  the  acrimony  of 
our  humours  j and,  at  leaft,  render  it  inoffen- 
five.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  chief 
changes  in  this  way  are  not  effedled  on  the 
humours  in  the  courfe  of  circulation,  as  the 
rapidity  of  their  motion,  in  the  veffels  which 
convey  red  blood,  would  be  an  impediment 
to  the  affirm lation  ; but  rather  in  the  lateral, 
fecretory  and  excretory  tubes,  where  the  mo- 
tion is  more  tardy,  and  the  remedy  may  adfc 
in  a more  concentrated  form. 

Ord.  III.  Alterants  may  aB  by  changing 
and  cor  re  Bing  a morbid  jlate  of  the  humours  $ 
through  the  medium  of  the  containing  organs . 

We  know  (fee  Vol.  I.)  that  acrimony  is 
generated  in  our  bodies  even  by  the  natural 
and  neceflary  operations  of  the  conftitutioi>; 

and 
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and  this  very  circumftance  muft  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  aflimilation  and  increafe  of  any 
acrimonious  taint  that  may  be  accidentally 
introduced  into  the  habit : But  it  is  very 
probable,  that  many  faults  of  the  blood  and 
humours  proceed  chiefly  from  a morbid  ftate 
of  the  circulating  and  fecretory  organs.  If 
a perfon  of  a cachedtic  habit  has  an  ulcer 
which  difcharges  a thin  ichor,  the  Peruvian 
bark  will  promote  a difcharge  of  good  pus; 
not  perhaps  by  any  direct  change  made  on 
the  humours,  but  by  increaflng  the  tenfion 
of  the  folids  to  a degree  which  approaches 
the  inflammatory  ftate;  in  this  way  alfo  pu- 
trefcent  and  other  acrimonies  are  chiefly 
corrected;  for  fo  long  as  the  fecretory  and 
excretory  organs  do  their  office  properly,  it 
is  fcarcely  poflible  that  acrimony  can  fubfift 
in  the  general  mafs  of  fluids  to  any  confi- 
derable  degree,  unlefs  it  be  communicated  by 
infection. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Therapeutic  Cautions. 

General  Maxims  for  the  Adminif ration  of  Me- 
dicines according  to — Age — Sex — Tempera- 
ment— Nature  of  the  Difeafe — a cei'tain  Or- 
der of  adminijlering  Remedies — Rules  for 
Choice  of  particular  Remedies — Danger  of 
Novelty  in  Pratt  ice — Rules  forDofes — Times 
of  Ad?ninif  ration — correfpondent  Regimen. 

PROP.  VI.  In  forming  indications  of 

CURE  ON  RATIONAL  THERAPEUTIC  PRIN-* 
CIPLES,  A VARIETY  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES 
OUGHT  TO  BE  TAKEN  INTO  CONSIDERA- 
TION ; OTHERWISE  WE  MAY  NOT  ONLY 
BE  DISAPPOINTED  IN  OUR  EXPECTATIONS 
OF  SUCCESS,  BUT  THE  PATIENT  MAY  BE 
IRREPARABLY  INJURED. 

I Shall  here  fubjoin  a few  cautions  which 
may  be  of  ufe. 

I.  Age.  We  ought  to  be  very  fparing  in 
the  ufe  of  medicines  to  infants  and  children, 
and  thofe  ought  to  be  of  the  mildefl  kind; 

becaufe 
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becaufe  of  the  great  irritability  of  the  fyftem. 
Old  perfons  ought  not  to  ufe  draftic  medi- 
cines j they  are  contraindicated  by  debility 
of  the  vital  powers. 

II.  Sex.  Females,  from  their  being  more 
irritable  in  general,  do  not  bear  the  ufe  of 
rough  evacuating  remedies  fo  well  as  males. 

III.  ‘Temperament . Delicate  perfons  do  not 
bear  evacuations  well.  Thofe  of  a firm  or 
plethoric  habit  bear  bleeding  better  than  any 
other  evacuation ; the  phlegmatic  bear  vo- 
miting and  purging  well;  thofe  of  the  arid 
habit  require  very  mild  emetics,  and  lenient 
purgatives. 

IV.  Nature  of  the  Difeafe.  If  acute  and 
violent,  no  time  is  to  be  loft;  but  the  moft 
powerful  means  muft  be  uled  to  prevent  a 
fatal  termination:  in  fuch  cafes,  many  are 
loft  by  a timid  indecifive  pra£tice:  in  flow 
difeafes  there  is  more  time  for  deliberation. 

V.  The  Order  of  Adminijt ration.  Where 
bleeding  is  neceflary,  it  ought  to  precede  the 
ufe  of  all  other  remedies;  becaufe  it  may 
render  their  ufe  more  fafe  and  effe&ual.  As 
the  fecretions  and  excretions  are  often  defi- 
cient or  irregular,  evacuants  are  generally 
neceflary  at  the  commencement  of  difeafes ; 

but 
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but  lead  fo  in  thofe  which  are  purely  ner- 
vous. In  obftinate  conflipation,  a purga- 
tive ought  to  precede  the  ufe  of  an  emetic ; 
— the  groffer  evacuations  ought  to  be  pro- 
moted before  the  finer : thus  purgatives,  if 
neceflary,  ought  to  precede  diuretics  and  fu- 
dorifics ; promoting  the  excretions  renders 
certain  powerful  remedies  more  fafe  and  ef- 
fectual, efpecially  opium  and  the  bark;  and 
under  a courfe  of  alteratives,  they  fhould  be 
occafionally  interpofed,  to  carry  off  thofe 
acrimonious  particles  which  may  have  un- 
dergone previous  correction:  But  they  ought 
never  to  be  ufed  on  frivolous  occafions,  or 
as  preventives  of  poffible  difeafe. 

VI.  The  choice  of  the  individual  Remedies  of 
the  Genus  indicated.  When  the  indications 
are  formed,  the  prefcriber  is  then  to  felect 
the  indicata>  or  the  individual  remedies  from 
others  of  the  fame  Genus:  In  this,  fome 
rules  are  to  be  obferved. 

if.  No  remedy  ought  to  be  employed 
that  has  weak  or  doubtful  powers.  Were 
we  to  adhere  ftrictly  to  this  rule,  the  ma- 
teria medica  would  be  reduced  to  a very 
fmall  compafs.  What  can  be  more  frivolous 
than  prefcribing  drops  of  tinctures  of  vale- 

L I rian, 
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rian,  caftor,  and  faffron;  or  grains  of  con- 
trayerva,  crabs  eyes,  calces  of  antimony, 
sethiops  mineral,  calcarious  earths,  &c.  when 
they  may  be  taken  in  fubftance  in  dofes  of 
an  ounce,  without  any  remarkable  medical 
effe£l  ? Would  not  common  water,  fugar, 
and  wine  or  brandy,  be  proper  fubftitutes  for 
all  the  diftilled  waters,  fimple  and  fpirituous, 
and  all  the  fyrups  in  the  {hops  ? 

Medical  men  ought  never  to  rely  on  fet 
formulae  of  extemporaneous  prefcription;  but 
deduce  the  indicata  from  the  indication. — 
Nothing  can  afford  a ftronger  proof  of  a 
deficiency  of  medical  principle,  than  fervilely 
copying  choice  and  infallible  receipts;  the 
mode  of  practice  is  fuitable  only  to  old 
nurfes  and  quacks.* 

* The  great  Mr.  Boyle , by  neglecting  the  Itudy  of  medical 
principles,  expofed  himfelfto  grofs  impofition,  from  the  credulity 
or  artifice  of  others,  by  adopting  every  trifling  remedy  recom- 
mended to  him  as  powerful,  fpecific,  or  infallible  ; and  publilhing 
them  as  fuch.  This  implicit  confidence  was  certainly  unworthy 
of  fo  great  a philolopher,  and  fubjefted  him  to  the  ridicule  of 
phylicians.  Our  old  Difpenfatories  are  full  of  prefcriptions  of 
fuch  remedies,  recommended  by  molt  ridiculous  encomiums  ; 
from  thefe  the  Lady  Bountifuls  transfcribed  very  liberally  into  their 
invaluable  receipt  books ; and  from  the  fame  fource  the  quacks 
have  borrowed  all  their  choice  and  infallible  remedies ; fo  that  no 
other  qualification  is  required  to  conllitute  a quack,  than  extreme 
ignorance  and  credulity,  and  the  molt  confummate  aflurance. 

2 dly.  If 
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2 dly.  If  the  ordinary  routine  of  pra&icc  be 
ineffectual,  it  is  the  indifpenfible  duty  of  the 
prefcriber  to  adopt  means,  how  unufual  fo- 
ever,  that  are  likely  to  be  beneficial  3 but  he  ha- 
zards much  in  the  attempt 3 and  may  be  ut- 
terly ruined  by  a faithful  difcharge  of  his  duty. 

The  dunces,  who  are  the  mod:  numerous  in 
ef  every  profeflion,  are  always  at  war  with 
**  genius,  and  wratch  its  mifcarriages  with  an 
“ envious  malignant  eye  3 all  his  prefcriptions 
“ mud;  remain  on  the  apothecary’s  file,  and 
“ rife  up  in  judgment  againfl  him 3 and  upon 
“ any  mifcarriage,  the  outcry  is  raifed  and 
<c  propagated  with  the  utmoft  malignity.”* 
But  it  is  not  mifcarriage  alone,  but  even 
fuccefs , by  a novel  practice,  that  may  blad: 
the  reputation  of  a phvfician.  Not  a cen- 
tury ago  Dr.  Groe?ivelt  was  profecuted  and 
fined  for  mal-practice  in  adminiftring  can- 
tharides  internally:  The  ifiue  ruined  the  un- 
happy DoCtor,  and  taught  his  envious  and 
malignant  perfecutors  the  fafety  and  value 
of  his  praClice.  Some  years  after,  a very 
ingenious  and  able  phyfician,  Dr.  cThompfon'fi 

* The  late  profeflor  Gregory’s  introductory  leCture. 
f Thompfon  was  an  irregular,  eccentric  man ; but  whofoever 
has  read  his  Confultation  Cafes  mufl  acknowledge  that  he  pof- 
feffed  a great  fund  of  found  medical  learning,  grafted  on  an 
uncommon  portion  of  genius. 
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funk  under  an  unjuft  and  malignant  attack, 
on  account  of  a fuppofed  novel  and  injurious 
practice  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Winnington , a 
fub-minifter,  and  friend  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ; 
and  the  late  Dr.  Blair , of  Corke,  was  nearly 
ruined  at  his  firft  outfet,  becaufe  he  flopped 
a moft  dangerous  hcemorrhage  by  the  internal 
ufe  of  the  Tin&lura  Saturnina .*  Until  Dr. 
Boerhaave  hinted  at,  and  Baron  Van  Swieten 
ftrongly  recommended,  the  internal  ufe  of 
the  corrojive  fublimate-,  a man  of  lefs  noto- 
riety would  probably  have  been  arraigned  at 
the  Bar,  if  he  had  ventured  to  prefcribe  it  in 
this  way;  and  the  Blue  Vitriol  was  deemed 
only  fit  to  eat  away  proud  flefh,  &nd  totally 
unfit  for  internal  ufe,  until  the  Baron  pre- 
ferred a preparation  of  it,  as  a valuable  and 

fafe 

* The  patient  was  an  alderman  of  Corke : his  phyfician, 
Rogers,  was  abfent,  and  Blair,  then  a young  man,  was  called 
in.  None  of  the  phyficians  would  confult  with  him,  becaufe  he 
had  faved  his  patient  by  poifoning  him ; a paper  war  commenced, 
and  the  difpute  ended  by  a reference  to  Dr.  Mead,  the  great 
medical  luminary  of  the  day,  who  obferved,  that  it  was  fome- 
what  extraordinary  that  a phyfician  Ihould  be  condemned  for 
having  cured  his  patient  by  any  means  whatfoever.  Many  of 
the  gentlemen  of  Corke,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  efpoufed 
the  caufe  of  the  opprefled  ftranger,  with  a generolity  and  libe. 
ralit  ■.<;  fnirit  which  diftinguifhes  that  eccentric  nation;  and  a 
circumitance  which  would  probably  have  ruined  him  in  Great- 
Briuiin,  eftablilhed  his  reputation  in  Ireland. 
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fafe  remedy,  in  fome  inveterate  nervous  dif- 
eafes.  Forty  years  ago,  Hemlock  was  deemed 
a virulent  poiion ; now  its  internal  ufe  is 
known  to  be,  at  leajl , fafe,  even  in  very  large 
dofes;  and  yet  I have  known  more  than  one 
inftance  wherein  a phyfician’s  reputation  has 
been  injured,  becaufe  he  dared  to  prefcribe, 
with  fuccefs , fome  of  the  reputed  virulent  poi- 
fons.  This  would  not  be  the  cafe,  if  perfons 
of  cultivated  underftandings  would  exercife 
their  right  of  enquiry  into  the  principles  of 
medical  practice. 

VII.  Simplicity  of  Prefcription.  When  a 
number  of  articles  is  crouded  into  one  medi- 
cine, they  may  counteract  each  other ; and 
it  will  be  impoffible  to  determine  to  which 
of  the  articles  the  falutary  effects  are  to 
be  attributed:  the  flow  progrefs  of  medical 
practice  toward  improvement  may  be  partly 
imputed  to  abfurd  and  unmeaning  combina- 
tions in  prefcription  ; ignorance  of  chemical 
principles  is  alfo  frequently  productive  of 
egregious  blunders. 

Gauhius , in  his  treatife  de  formulis , and 
Hoffman , vol.  5,  p.  408,  have  made  fome  ufe- 
ful  remarks  on  prefcription.  There  are  four 

L 1 3 parts 
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parts  in  prefcription  : iji.  The  bafis  is  that 

which  is  chiefly  depended  upon,  e.  g . extradf 
of  bark.  2 dly.  The  adjuvans , as  a decodlion 
of  bark  as  a vehicle  to  the  extradf.  3 dly.  The 
corrigens , or  what  makes  it  fit  eafiiy  on  the 
fliomach,  as  a fpirituous  tindfure  of  the  bark: 
Here  three  of  the  four  are  united.  The  4th 
is  the  conjiituens,  or  that  which  unites  ingre- 
dients which  would  not  otherwife  mix,  as 
yolk  of  egg,  fugar,  gum  arabic,  &c.  by  which 
oils  are  combined  with  a watery  vehicle:  but 
in  the  molt  Ample  prefcription,  where  there 
is  but  one  ingredient,  that  muff  be  the  bajh. 

VIII.  ‘Tke  Dofe  of  remedies  ought  to  be 
accommodated  to  age,  fex,  temperament,  and 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  often  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  afcertain  the  proper  dofe 
of  a remedy ; for,  even  in  the  fame  patient, 
what  may  fail  of  its  due  effedf  at  one  time, 
may  operate  too  powerfully  at  another.  This 
difference  of  effedf  proceeds  chiefly  from  the 
different  ffates  of  the  fliomach  with  refpedt 
to  its  fenfibility. 

When  great  and  fudden  changes  are  to  be 
effedfed,  the  dofes  of  remedies  ought  to  be 
very  confiderable : thus  in  apoplexy,  very 

draftic 
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draftic  purgatives  muft  be  given  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  making  a fudden  and  forcible  determi- 
nation from  the  brain.  In  general,  however, 
emetics  and  purgatives  fhould  be  given  in 
divided  dofes,  to  avoid  the  hazard  of  doing 
too  much. 

A6tive  remedies  ought  always  to  be  given 
in  gradually  increafed  dofes,  otherwife  we 
fhall  often  be  difappointed;  becaufe,  in  many 
inftances,  the  effect  is  lefiened,  from  the 
nerves  of  the  ftomach,  and  indeed  the  whole 
fyftem,  being  habituated  to  the  fame  degree 
of  ftimulus. 

The  following  Pofological  Table  is  taken 
from  Ganbius  de  Formulis,  and  is  very  ufeful, 
though  not  abfolutely  certain. 

Suppofe  an  adult  patient  requires 


Then  the  dofe  for  a patient 

Aged  21  to  14  is  2~3ds  or  3 ij 


The  table  does  not  go  farther;  but  with 
refpeft  to  infants  under  a year,  one  grain 

may 


1 or  3 i for  a dofe. 


14  to  7 
7 to  4 

4 

3 


2 

1 


i-half  or  3fs 
i~3d  or  3j 
1 -4th  or  gr.xv 
i-6th  or  gr.x 
1 -8th  or  gr.viij 
I-I2th  or  gr.v 
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may  be  deducted  for  every  three  months, 
and  one  grain  may,  in  general,  be  a fafe  dofe 
in  the  firft  month  after  birth. 

IX.  ‘Times  of  Adminif  ration.  It  is  a good 
general  rule  to  give  one  dofe  of  a medicine, 
before  the  effect  of  the  former  is  entirely 
exhaufted.  In  urgent  cafes,  remedies  ought 
fometimes  to  be  given  very  frequently,  as  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  dangerous  tertian  and  quo- 
tidian remittents.  When  difeafes  have  their 
exacerbations,  or  paroxyfms,  as  in  nervous  or 
febrile  maladies,  the  moftadtive  remedies  often 
produce  the  bed;  effects  when  given  a fhort 
time  before,  or  about  the  accefs;  becaufe  the 
great  and  fudden  change  they  produce,  may 
anticipate  or  fufpend  the  morbid  change. 
When  the  change  we  expedf,  is  to  be  effedted 
chiefly  by  the  impreflion  the  remedy  makes 
on  the  nerves  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  it  ought 
to  be  taken  on  an  empty  ftomach. 

X.  Correfpondent  Regimen.  This  is  fully 
treated  of  in  the  Eflay  on  Regimen. 
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A CIDS , their  qualities,  228.  Dulcified,  practical  re- 
marks  on  them,  440. 

Acrimony , corre&ors  of:  fee  Remedies. 

/Ether,  Tickell’s  patent  fpecification  of,  preface  p.  xiii. 

Affections  morbid , connection  between  them  and  regimen, 
192.  And  medicine,  457. 

Ages  of  life , different  regimen  befl  adapted  to  them,  290. 

Air  heated,  bad  effects  of,  34.  Atmofpheric,  its  proper- 
ties, 35.  Why  always  impure,  ib.  Effects  of,  36,  &c. 
Tainted,  caufes  of,  ib.  39,  &c.  Dangerous  effects  of, 
40,  &c.  Means  of  obviating  them,  49,  &c.  Dephlo- 
gifticated,  effeits.  of,  56.  Cool  and  pure,  advantages 
of  »xempliffed,  49,  60,  &c. 

Aliment , what  properly  deemed  fuch,  170-  Animal  and 
vegetable  compared,  183,  207.  Animal,  its  qualities, 
185,  See,  Vegetable,  remarks  on,  224.  Liquid  ani- 
mal, remarks  on,  220.  Liquid  vegetable,  221. 

Alterants  what : fee  Remedies. 

Ambition  female,  one  fource  of  medical  quackery,  107,  See. 

Animals  ftarved,  caufe  of  their  death,  179. 

Anne  Shieen,.  why  lubject  to  vapours,  13. 

Animating  power  of  remedies,  465. 

Antimonials  active,  remarks  upon  them,  494. 

Antacids  what,  and  operation,  514. 

Antifeptics  what,  their  operation,  514. 

Apartments , neceffity  of  ventilating  them,  49,  52.  And 
how,  56,  Sec.  Damp,  why  injurious,  398. 

Apothecaries  preferring,  a new  pheenomenon,  72.  Re- 
marks on,  1 15. 

Appetites : fee  Paflions. 

Arbuthnot  Dr.  remarks  on  his  treatife  on  aliment,  309. 

Aflringents , their  operation,  506. 

Attenuants , their  operation,  497,  512. 
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Bath  water,  its  efficacy  in  fuppofed  bilious  cafes,  28, 
Curfory  remarks  on  the  ufe  of  it,  357,  note. 

Bathing  cold,  remarks  on,  410.  Beft  means  of  uftng  it,  411. 

Beds  damp,  why  injurious,  397.  Warming  why  im- 
proper, 398. 

Beers,  their  qualities,  244. 

BiUy  when  it  became  fafhionable,  14.  Danger  of  confi- 
dering  it  as  a frequent  caufe  of  difeafe,  17,  18,  19.  Its 
qualities,  21.  Excefs  of  it  why  rarely  a caufe  of  dif- 
eafe, 22.  Seldom  in  the  ftomach,  and  why,  29.  How 
it  is  derived  thither,  ib. 

Blijlersy  their  ufe,  490. 

Blood-lettingy  its  effe&s  explained,  480,  490. 

Bodies  humany  effluvia  from  why  unwholfome,  42,  &•. 

Brandy,  its  general  qualities,  249. 

Bready  its  qualities,  216,  &c. 

Breakfajly  for  prefervation  of  health,  256.  Of  invalids, 
remarks  on,  323,  &c.  Of  gouty  perfons,  374. 

Boyle  Hon.  Mr.  his  rules  of  clothing,  393.  His  credu- 
lity, 522. 

Buchan  Dr.  his  Domeftic  Medicine  remarks  on,  133,  134. 

Bull  John y the  fource  of  his  fafhionable  acquirements,  10. 

Buttery  its  properties,  195.  Remarks  on  its  digeftibi- 
lity,  283,  &c.  336. 

Cadogan  Dr.  his  error  with  refpeft  to  the  frequent  ufe  of 
purgatives,  21.  With  refpedl  to  diet,  286,  352,  354. 
With  refped;  to  regimen  and  remedies  in  gout,  364,  365. 

Cautions  therapeutic,  519. 

Cheefe  new,  its  properties,  198.  Old,  203. 

Chemical  analyfts  of  foods,  objection  to  it,  148  note, 

Chocolatey  remarks  on,  325. 

Cities  more  unhealthy  than  the  country,  and  in  what  pro- 
portion, 383. 
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Cleanlinefs , the  neceflity  of,  312,  396. 

Clergy , why  they  ought  to  ftudy  medicine  as  a fcience,  132. 

Climates  and  Scafons , different  regimen  of  diet  adapted  to 
them,  295. 

Clothing , analogy  between  it  and  dietetic  regimen,  387. 
Qualities  and  ufe  of,  388.  At  different  periods  of 
life,  389.  Adapted  to  climate  and  feafon,  390.  To 
habit  and  cuftom,  ih.  To  the  flate  of  health,  ib.  To 
invalids,  392.  In  bed,  remarks  on,  396.  Warm,  its 
operation,  486. 

Coffee , its  qualities,  223.  Why  generally  improper  for 
invalids,  331. 

Cold,  how  the  idea  of  catching  it  ill-founded,  57.  Nurfing 
a cold  why  a dangerous  maxim,  298. 

Colman  Mr,  his  farce  of  the  Spleen  recommended  to  in- 
valids, 124,  135,  note. 

Condiments  what,  172.  Their  qualities,  225,  226. 

Csnvalefcents  what,  322.  Regimen  of  diet  proper  for  them, 
323.  Breakfaft,  ib.  Dinner,  ib.  Supper,  331. 

Cookery  a branch  of  chemiftry,  172.  Neceffary  for  the 
preparation  of  foods,  ib.  Why  abufed,  ib. 

Cornaro  Lewis,  a ftrong  inftance  of  the  benefit  of  regimen, 
145.  His  remarkable  obfervation,  225. 

Cough , remarks  on  the  proper  regimen  under  it,  312,  357. 

Deg  rees  medical,  often  improperly  conferred,  and  how, 
1 1 8,  note. 

Deobjlruents , operation  of  explained,  497. 

Depletion  what,  157.  Ought  never  to  be  ufed  on  flight 
occafions,  152. 

Derivation  by  remedies  what,  489.  See  Remedies. 

Digejlion,  why  various  degrees  of  it.  163.  A very  cxten- 
five  operation,  173.  How  connected  with  perfpiration, 
Jy6,  177. 
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Diet , regimen  of:  fee  Foods  and  Regimen; 

Diluents  what  : fee  Remedies. 

Digejlibility  of  foods , relative  table  of,  165,  Sec.  Obferva- 
tions  upon,  176,  &c. 

Dinner , obfervations  on,  250.  For  invalids,  remarks 
upon,  328.  Of  gouty  perfons,  374. 

Difeafes  fafhionable,  9,  &c.  Regimen  in  general  for  the 
prevention  of  them,  204,  &c.  299.  From  excefs  or  de- 
feat of  motion,  figns  of,  302.  Acute,  regimen  in,  310. 
Their  approach  how  known,  297.  Slow,  regimen  of 
diet  in,  336,  See.  Why  fo  difficult  of  diftindtion,  347. 
Inveterate,  what,  361.  Indications  of  regimen  in  them, 
363,  Sec.  Maxims  for  the  ufe  of  remedies  in  them,  519. 

Difcutients , operation  of  explained,  496. 

Diuretics:  fee  Remedies. 

Doctors,  fafhionable,  12.  Lady: fee  Lady-Dodlors; 

Domejlic  Medicine  treatife  of,  to  whom  the  ftudy  ufeful,  to 
whom  injurious,  133,  135,  &c. 

Dofes  of  remedies,  how  adapted,  table  of,  527. 

Dram-drinking , why  a deftrudtive  practice,  264. 

Drinks^  ftimulating,  table  of,  168.  Sedative,  169.  Their 
qualities,  232.  Fermented  and  fpirituous,  their  quali- 
ties, 238,  &c.  Regimen  of,  for  the  prefervation  of  health, 
262,  Sec.  For  invalids,  333.  Spirituous,  remarks  on 
their  ufe  by  invalids,  334.  Fermented,  their  ufe  in  in- 
veterate difeales  and  gout,  365. 

Eating , times  of  different  in  different  countries,  260,  274. 

Elcflricityy  operation  of,  467,  498. 

Emetics , operation  of  explained,  491. 

Empiricifn  what,  77.  Its  origin  and  progrefs,  78,  &c. 
Vindication  of  it  refuted,  98.  And  illuftrated  by  exam- 
ple, 99,  Sec.  How  reftrained  by  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia, 
1 16.  Ingenious  propofal  for  fuppreffing  it,  pref.  xi,  note. 
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Empirics , remarks  on,  preface  x.  See.  Scheme  for  their 
fuppreffion,  xvi.  Difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modern,  77.  Themodern,  ignorant  and  unprincipled, 
78,  &c.  Rarely  injure  phyficians,  80.  Pilfer  their  nof- 
trums  from  regular  practice,  84.  Often  ignorant  of  the 
powers  of  their  own  hoftrums,  88.  And  of  the  nature 
of  the  difeafes  to  which  they  are  adapted,  89.  Defini- 
tion of,  90.  Ohje&s  of  legal  punifhment,  91.  Inftances 
of  their  being  ignominioufly  punifhed,  91,  &c. 

Evacuates  what:  fee  Remedies  derivant. 

Exercife  and  reft,  400.  Their  analogy  to  high  and  low 
regimen,  ib.  Internal  what,  401.  Moderate,  its  ef- 
fects, ib.  Violent,  its  eftefts,  402.  Aftive,  what,  403. 
Paftive,  what,  ib.  Should  be  accommodated  to  age,  ib. 
To  temperament,  404.  Remarks  on,  ib.  Kind  and 
degree  of  it  proper  for  invalids,  407.  For  the  gouty, 
408.  Inftances  cf  its  great  efficacy,  410.  Increafes 
the  power  of  medicines,  ib.  Its  medical  operations,  486. 

Expectorants,  remarks  on,  486. 

Families , miftreffes  of,  why  proper  fuperintendants  of  regi- 
men, 304.  Important  hints  to,  312,  occ.  Preface,  xviii. 

Fajhionable  difeafes,  what  may  be  fo  called,  9. 

Fajhion , its  univerfal  empire,  n.  People  of,  ib.  In- 
fluences even  the  diet  of  invalids,  333. 

Fees , of  phyficians,  why  high,  116.  The  evil  how  to 
be  remedied,  119.  Ought  to  be  adapted  to  circum- 
ftances,  121. 

Female  Ambition , inftance  of,  107. 

Fevers , indications  for  regimen  in,  312.  How  to  be 
checked  in  the  beginning,  ib.  Slow,  an  ufeful  diftinc- 
tion  of  them,  356,  432.  Exemplified,  357,  359.  Ufe 
of  dulcified  acids  in  them,  441.  Remarks  on  the  ufe  of 
other  remedies  in  them,  486,  &c.  How  Shortened,  493. 
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Fire , its  properties,  33,  &c.  In  what  refpeft  a purifier  of 
air,  46,  Sec. 

Fijh , their  properties,  197,  &c.  Probably  the  firft  animal 
food  of  man,  269. 

Foods , one  of  the  natural  ftimuli  of  the  body,  147.  How 
diftinguifhed  from  medicine  and  poifons,  148,  309. 
Why  the  relative  digeftibility  of  them  not  eafily  ascer- 
tained, 154.  By  whom  experiments  made  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  156.  Former  opinions  on  this  fubjedf,  157. 
Opinions  of  later  experimenters,  158,  &c.  RefuJt  of 
the  experiments,  160,  See.  Relative  digeftibility  of 
Table  I.  165,  &c.  Stimulating  and  fedative.  Table  of, 
167,  &c.  Animal  and  vegetable,  remarks  on,  172. 
When  palatable,  why  more  digeftible,  ib.  Digeftion 
of,  why  very  extenfive,  173.  Perfpirability  of  them 
explained,  173,  &c.  How  oonnedted  with  digeftion, 
178.  Digeftibility  of  them  how  abfolute  and  relative, 
180.  Divifion  of  them  into  ftimulantand  fedative  why 
ufeful,  ib.  Whether  excefs  in  quantity  or  faults  of 
quality  moft  injurious,  16.  Table  I.  of,  explained,  181, 
&c.  Animal  and  vegetable,  their  general  qualities 
compared,  182,  &c.  Animal,  general  obfervations  on 
them,  185,  &c.  When  in  or  out  of  feafon,  189.  Their 
peculiar  properties,  193,  &c.  Alcalefcency  of,  remarks 
on,  200.  Putrefcent,  effedts  of,  202.  Salted,  the  qua- 
lities of,  204.  Vegetable  fedatives,  general  obferva- 
tions on  them,  207,  224.  Liquid  animal,  their  pro- 
perties, 220.  Liquid  vegetable,  their  qualities,  221. 
Vegetable  {Emulating,  remarks  on,  225.  What  kinds 
of,  adapted  to  different  ftates  of  the  body,  258,  Sec. 
Of  different  nations,  267.  Preparation  of,  in  different 
nations  and  ages,  271.  Animal  and  vegetable,  com- 
parative 
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paraflve  digeftibility  of  them,  281.  Animal  relation 
between  the  cookery  and  digeftibility  of,  284.  Why 
improperly  eftimated,  333.  How  auxiliaries  to  the 
other  non-naturals,  387,  400,  &c.  And  to  remedies, 
468,  483,  &c. 

Fruits , their  qualities,  21 0. 

Friflions,  their  medical  operation,  486. 

Fuel '9  why  it  taints  air,  44. 

Galljlonesy  why  not  the  effects  of  abundant  bile,  27. 

Gluttony , the  danger  of  it,  254. 

Gouty  danger  of  ufing  purgatives  in  the  difeafe,  21.  Re- 
marks on  regimen  under  this  difeafe,  350,  352,  &c. 
364.  Not  to  be  cured  by  noftrums,  369.  Inftances  of 
its  being  cured  by  regimen,  ib.  &c.  Regimen  altera- 
tive proper  in  the  difeafe,  374.  Cautions  and  excep- 
tions, 372,  &c.  Danger  of  ufing  repellants,  496. 

Gregory  Dr.  his  opinion  concerning  the  ftudy  of  medical 
principles,  by  perfons  of  liberal  education,  129. 

Habitation , healthy,  how  to  be  chofen,  382,  unhealthy, 
ligns  of,  383. 

Hales  Dr.  his  patriotic  fpirit,  54.  His  ventilators  very 
ufeful,  55. 

Healthy  why  an  invaluable  blefiing,  143.  NegleCt  of,  or 
extreme  anxiety  about,  why  equally  abfurd,  ib.  Di- 
etetic regimen  for  the  prefervation  of  it,  251.  Various 
gradations  of  it,  381. 

Heaty  its  qualities,  33.  EffeCts  of,  34.  Its  bad  effects 
how  obviated,  ib. 

Hoffman's  mineral  liquor,  remarks  upon,  428. 

Howard  Dr.  an  obfervation  of  his,  55. 

Hunger , connection  between  it  and  digeftion,  178. 

Humours  y 
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Humours , morbid,  their  nature  and  caufes  not  well  under- 
flood,  284. 

Hypochondriacs , advice  and  caution  to  them,  124,  &c. 

' 'Jaundice , why  not  an  effect  of  abundant  bile,  25,  26. 

^Inanition , what,  151. 

Invalids , who  deemed  fuch,  319.  Why  often  difappointed 
in  the  ufe  of  mineral  waters,  65,  See.  Imaginary,  ufeful 
cautions  to  them,  123,  Sec.  321.  Why  they  ought  to 
ftudy  principles  of  regimen,  129.  * Ufeful  hints  to  them, 
307,  309.  Regimen  of  diet  adapted  to  them,  323,  Sec. 
Breakfaft,  ib.  Dinner,  328,  Sec.  330,  352,  354. 
Supper,  remarks  on,  331.  Their  drinks,  ib.  Why 
change  of  climate  neceflary  for  them,  384.  Climate 
moft  proper,  ib.  Clothing  adapted  to  them,  392,  Sec- 
Bed  warming  why  injurious,  397.  Exercife  beft  adapted 
to  them,  407,  Sec.  To  the  gouty,  408.  Why  their 
appetites  and  paffiens  to  be  regulated,  422,  Sec. 

Ijjiies , and  other  drains,  danger  of  drying  them  up,  491. 

t 

Kindnefs , who  may  be  faid  to  be  killed  by  it,  305. 

Ladies , fafhionable,  why  they  cannotbe  fubjedl  to  bile,  32. 
Literary,  qualified  to  fill  profefTor’s  chairs,  108,  note* 
Bountiful , their  rife  and  decline,  108,  Sec.  207,  224. 

Lady  Doctors , why  more  refpeftable  practitioners  than 
quacks,  05.  Definition  of  them  and  Gentlemen  Doc- 
tors, 106.  SuccefTors  of  the  Lady  Bountifuls , ib.  The 
degree  of  their  medical  knowledge,  106.  When  diffi- 
dent of  their  fkill,  ib.  note.  Why  not  fo  ufeful  as  their 
predecefiors,  no.  Their  apologies  for  practice  confi- 
dered  and  refuted,  hi,  Sec.  Why  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring their  knowledge  inadequate,  126.  Domeftic 

Medicine, 
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Medicine,  why  an  improper  book  for  them,  135,  &c. 
A very  ferious  caution  to  them,  138.  Why  proper 
fuperintendants  of  regimen  only,  304.  Important  hints 
to  them,  312,  322,  340,  421.  Tax  on  them  propofed, 
and  why,  Preface,  page  xi,  &c. 

Lewis  the  XIVth,  remark  on,  10. 

Liqueurs  and  cordials,  ufe  of  them  why  dangerous,  250. 

Liquors , malt,  their  nature,  244.  Vinous,  their  qualities, 
248.  Spirituous,  249.  Remark  on  their  ufe  in  hot 
climates,  295. 

Liver , difeafes  of,  why  not  effe&s  of  abundant  bile,  28. 

Lithontriptics , operation  of,  513. 

Longevity , caufes  of,  144. 

Luxurious  Diet , effects  of,  259,  279. 

Magnetijm  animal , a grofs  impofition,  94.  Inftance  of  it,  ib. 

Maids  of  honour,  ancient,  their  diet,  275. 

Man,  why  exercife  necelTary  to  preferve  his  health,  405. 

Mankind,  inconfiftency  of,  with  refpecl  to  preventive  re- 
gimen, 143. 

Mead,  its  qualities,  245. 

Meals , different,  remarks  upon,  256.  For  invalids  and 
convalefcents,  323,  328.  Regulation  of  them  on  the 
alterant  plan,  374. 

Meats,  young,  their  quality,  196.  Of  old,  200. 

Medical  men,  important  hints  to  them,  209,  &c.  314,  Sic. 
346,  350.  One  fource  of  their  errors,  354.  Another, 
356.  Cautions  to  them,  360,  519,  Sic. 

Medical  practice,  regular,  how  different  from  the  empirical, 
99.  Why  popular  books  on  this  fubjedf  injurious,  127. 
Principles  of,  why  ufeful  to  all  perfons  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, 129.  Why  to  the  clergy  in  particular,  132. 
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Medicine  aft,  impolicy  of,  95.  A fubftitute  propofed. 
Preface  p.  xii.  note. 

Medicines , abfurdity  of  taking  them  as  preventives,  15,  &c. 
Whether  proper  with  mineral  waters,  64.  Why  ne- 
ceflary  fometimes,  73.  Danger  of  ufing  them  on  flight 
occafions,  hi,  &c.  Difference  between  them  and  diet, 
113,  148.  General  rules  for  ufing  them,  519. 

Milk,  its  properties,  193.  Whey,  its  qualities,  194. 
Probably  the  only  animal  food  in  the  earlieft  ages,  268. 
Why  a ufeful  part  of  alterative  diet,  377.  When 
butter-milk  and  whey  preferable,  378. 

Narcotics , remarks  on:  fee  Opium. 

Nations , different,  diverfity  of  their  foods,  267,  &c. 

Naufeatives , what,  and  their  operation,  491. 

Nervous  Difeafes , when  fafhionable,  14.  Regimen  in, 
318,  &c. 

Nonnaturals , what,  141.  EfTay  upon,  381. 

Nojlrum-mongers : ^Empirics. 

Nojlrums , generally  ftolen  from  regular  pra&ice.  Evidence 
of  it,  ib.  Some  very  powerful,  and  therefore  dangerous 
when  unfkilfully  adminiftered,  86,  &c.  Often  bad  in 
their  kind,  ib.  Inftances  of  their  dangerous  effe&s, 
95,  &c.  How  far  they  may  be  fan&ioned  by  law,  103. 

Nourijhment , conveyed  in  different  ways,  150. 

Novelty  of  Prafiice>  how  dangerous  to  phyficians,  523. 

Op  ium , remarks  on  its  medical  ufes,  472,  &c. 

Parents , caution  to,  52. 

Paff.ons , cxcefs  of,  why  injurious,  420.  How  to  be  re- 
gulated, 421. 

PepperSf 
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Peppers , their  general  qualities,  228,  &c. 

Perfpir ability  of  foods,  what,  174. 

Pcrfpiration , its  connection  with  the  {late  of  the  ftomach, 
176.  A very  important  evacuation,  178,  &cc. 

Peruvian  Bark , important  remarks  on  it,  503. 

Phyficians , fome  inftances  of  their  illiberal  conduit,  68, 
&c.  90.  Their  intereft  little  injured  by  quacks,  80. 
Modern,  why  lefs  attentive  to  regimen  than  the  an- 
cients, 154.  An  error  committed  by  them,  156.  Their 
reputation  hazarded  by  unufual  practice,  523* 

Pickles , their  qualities,  229. 

Poifonsy  how  different  from  diet  and  medicines,  148. 

Powers  animating,  what,  465.  Mechanical,  what,  500. 
Alterant,  what,  507. 

Practice  regular , how  different  from  empirical,  99,  &c. 

Practitioners : fee  Medical  men. 

Prieflly  Dr.  a tribute  of  praife  paid  to  him,  39,  56. 

Punchy  its  qualities,  249. 

Purgativesy  danger  of  ufing  them,  15,  16,41,  42.  Their 
effects  explained,  486,  496,  52 1. 

Quacks  and  Quackery  : fee  Empirics  and  Empiricifm. 

Regimen , what,  139.  Objects  of  it,  ib.  Advantages  Of 
it,  140.  Exemplified,  144,  &c.  Of  diet  in  general, 
rules  for  eftabliftung  it,  149.  Why  lefs  attended  to 
now  than  formerly,  155.  For  preferving  health,  251, 
&c.  For  prevention  of  difeafes,  289,  &c.  Of  diet, 
adapted  to  feafons  and  climates,  295.  To  different 
ages,  290.  To  different  temperaments,  292.  Impor- 
tant remarks  on,  297,  298.  In  difeafes  in  general,  299. 
Indications  of  it  according  to  general  fymptoms,  302. 

Important 
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Important  remark  on  it,  305.  Four  degrees  of  it,  304# 
High,  307.  Low,  308.  Moderate,  ib.  Alterant,  ib. 
In  acute  difeafes,  310,  376.  Hints  to  miftreffes  of  fa- 
milies on  this  head,  314.  And  to  pra&itioners,  ib, 
Inftances  wherein  it  ought  to  be  difpenfed  with,  332, 
350,  &c.  Of  diet  in  invalids:  yE?  Invalids.  In  flow 
difeafes,  336.  A remark  on  it,  337.  Why  to  be 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  difeafe,  338.  To  its  progrefs, 
341.  To  its  duration  and  degree,  344.  Indications 
of,  345  Exceptions,  346,  &c.  357.  Indications  of 
it  in  flow  fevers,  360.  Under  inveterate  difeafes,  363. 
Medical  remarks  on*  ib.  Diftinction  of  it  under  tempo- 
rary and  inveterate  difeafes,  364.  Remarks  on  it  in  gout, 
ib.  Sec.  Cafes  of  its  having  cured  gout,  369.  Why  and 
to  whom  fudden  changes  of  it  hazardous,  367,  Sec. 
Neceffary  cautions,  372,  See.  When  radical  in  gout, 
374.  And  may  be  fo  in  other  inveterate  difeafes,  376. 
Examples  of  its  fuccefs,  377.  Explanation  of  its  ope- 
ration in  certain  difeafes,  378.  Of  diet,  its  connexion 
with  the  other  non- naturals,  387,  400,  &c.  And  with 
remedies,  468,  483,  Sec. 

Remedies  {Emulating,  their  nature,  467.  Different  kinds 
of,  ib.  Sec.  Sedative,  their  nature,  genera,  and  opera- 
tion, 478,  Sec.  Specific  or  infallible,  why  none  fuch 
exift,  480.  Derivant,  their  nature,  484.  With  eva- 
cuation, 480,  &c.  486,  498.  Naufeative,  481,  490. 
Refrigerant,  482.  Demulcent,  483.  Emetic,  491, 
494.  Purgative:  fee  Purgatives.  Deobftruent,  497, 
512.  Expe&orant,  486.  Diuretic,  580,  Sec.  Sudo- 
rific, 480.  Mechanical,  their  nature,  500,  502.  And 
roborant,  ib.  Aftringent,  506.  Vermifuge,  508. 
Alterant,  their  nature,  509,  &c.  Diluent,  what,  ib. 

Antacid, 
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Antacid,  what,  514.  Antifeptic,  514.  Lithontriptic, 
513.  Repellent,  496.  Correctors  of  acrimony,  514. 
General  maxims  for  prefcribing  and  adminiftring  them, 
519,  &c.  Rules  for  chufing  certain  kinds  of  them,  521. 
Dofes,  table  of,  523.  Hazard  of  prefcribing  fuch  as 
are  uncommon,  523.  Compound,  their  divifions, 
525,  &c. 

Re /?,  its  effedts,  402.  How  injurious,  ib. 

Revulfion , what,  489. 

Routs  at  Bath , abfurdity  of  them,  37.  Danger  of 
them,  47. 

Rum  and  Brandy , their  general  properties,  249. 

Salty  its  qualities,  228. 

Sanfioriusy  an  opinion  of  his,  174.  Why  erroneous,  175. 

Scarificationy  its  effects,  490. 

Schoohy  public  caution  concerning  them,  52. 

Sedative  Foodsy  table  of,  168.  Remarks  on,  207, 
&c.  224.  _ ■ 

Sedative  foods  and  drinks,  207,  &c.  Remedies,  470. 

Setonsy  their  operation,  490. 

Sinapifms,  their  operation,  498. 

Sleepy  analogy  between  it  and  fedative  regimen,  412.  Ef- 
fects of  it  when  found,  413,  &c.  Exceilive  effedts  of, 
414.  Difturbed,  effedts  of,  ib.  What  degree  of  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  different  periods  of  life,  415.  And  to  dif- 
ferent conflitutions,  416.  And  for  invalids,  417. 
General  obfervations  on,  418. 

Spices,  their  qualities,  229. 

Spirituous  Liquorsy  their  general  qualities,  249. 

Spleeny  when  a fafhionable  difeafe,  13. 

Staysy  why  injurious  to  females,  395. 
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Stimulus  natural  of  foods,  147.  Preternatural,  J49, 

Stimulating  Remedies , 467. 

Stimulant  Foodsi  table  of,  167.  Remarks  on,  193,  &c. 

Sudorifics , their  qualities,  480. 

Sugar , its  qualities,  226. 

Supper , why  and  when  a proper  meal  for  invalids,  331. 

Tables  of  foods  and  drinks  explained,  190. 

Tea , obfervations  on,  222.  Why  improper  for  inva- 
lids,  331. 

Temperaments , different  regimen  adapted  to,  292, 
301,  &c. 

Theory , medical  what,  459.  Rational,  indifpenfibly  necef- 
fary  for  fafe  pradtice,  ib. 

Therapeutics , what,  456.  How  connected  with  other 
branches  of  medicine,  457. 

Tickell’ s noftrum,  what,  426.  Preface,  p.  xiii. 

JJniverfities  grant  medical  degrees  improperly,  117.  Pre- 
face, page  xx.  How  to  be  remedied,  1x8. 

Vegetable  foods:  fee  foods. 

Ventilation , advantages  of,  49,  &c.  54,  56,  60,  &c. 

Vermifuges , their  operation,  508. 

Vitriol , dulcified  fpirits  of,  their  medical  powers,  428,  &c. 

Waters , mineral,  why  the  fick  often  difappointed  by  their 
ufe,  65.  Why  their  effedts  increafed  by  other  remedies, 
73,  &c.  Common,  its  qualities,  232.  Of  different 
degrees  of  purity,  233.  Hoffman'%  remarks  on  it,  237. 

Watching , its  analogy  to  ftimulating  regimen,  412. 

Women  giving  fuck,  rules  for  their  diet,  193. 

Whets , 
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H'lietS)  wine  before  dinner,  why  deftru&ive,  280. 

Whey , properties  of,  194. 

JVines , their  general  qualities,  238.  Home-made,  their 
qualities,  246.  Foreign,  their  qualities,  246.  Re- 
marks on  their  ufe  by  invalids,  333.  How  far  their 
ufe  may  be  deemed  a caure  of  gout,  365. 


Erratum  in  p.  511,  for  fize,  read  ufe  a*  fedatives,  &c. 
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